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International  Palace  Hotels 

(Compagnie  Internationale  des  Grands  Hotels). 

ABBAZIA  (ISTRIA).  Hotel  Stephanie, 
Casino  and  Villas. 

ARDENNES.  The  Royal  Chateau  d’Ar- 
denne.  0 I 

BORDEAUX.  The  Heit^l  Terminus  (St. 
Jean).  / 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  The  Pera  Palace. 

ISMAILIA.  Hotel  Victoria. 

LISBON.  The  Avenida  Palace. 

LYONS.  Hotel  Terminus  and  Buffet. 

MONTE  CARLO.  The  Riviera  Palace. 

NICE  (CIMIEZ).  The  Riviera  Palace. 

PARIS.  Elysee  Palace  Hotel. 

PARIS  (MEUDON).  Pavilion  de  Bellevue. 

THERAPIA.  The  Bosphorus  Summer 
Palace. 
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Sleeping-Car  Co. 


TRAINS  DE  LUXE 

Composed  exclusively  of  the  Company's  Sleeping 
and  Restaurant  Cars. 
MEDITERRANEAN  EXPRESS  (Winter) 

Calais  to  Marseilles,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  etc. 
ROME-FLORENCE-CANNES  EXPRESS  (Daily). 
ROME  AND  NAPLES  EXPRESS  (Winter) 

to  Aix-les-Bains,  Turin,  Rome,  'Naples,  and  Palermo. 
RIVIERA  EXPRESS  between  Germany  and  Holland  and 
the  Mediterranean  Littoral  via  Marseilles. 

BOMBAY  EXPRESS 

Calais  to  Marseilles  in  connection  with  P.  and  0.  steamers. 
PENINSULAR  EXPRESS 

Calais  to  Brindisi  for  Egypt  and  the  East. 
TRANS-SIBERIAN  EXPRESS 

to  Irkutsk,  Vladivostock,  Dalne,  Pekin,  and  the  Far  East. 
ENGADINE  «Sc  LUCERNE  EXPRESS  (Summer  and 
Winter)  Calais  to  Bale,  Zurich,  Coire,  and  Lucerne. 
LUCHON  EXPRESS  (Summer) 
to  Limoges,  Toulouse,  and  Luchon, 

CARLSBAD  EXPRESS  (Summer) 

Ostend  to  Bayreuth,  Marienbad,  Franzensbad,  and  Carlsbad. 
NORD  EXPRESS 

Ostend  and  Calais  to  Cologne,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
OSTEND  SWISS  EXPRESS  to  Lucerne  and  Coire. 
ORIENT  EXPRESS 

to  Vienna,  Budapesth,  Sofia,  and  Constantinople. 

SUD  EXPRESS  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon. 
OSTEND-VIENNA  EXPRESS  to  Frankfort,  Vienna,  etc. 
OSTEND-TRIESTE  EXPRESS 
to  Vienna  and  Trieste  for  Egypt,  etc. 
BERLIN-NAPLES  EXPRESS 

from  Berlin  to  Rome,  Naples,  and  Palermo. 

NORD-SUD  (BRENNER)  EXPRESS 
Berlin  to  Venice,  Verona,  and  Milan. 
OSTEND-CONSTANZA  EXPRESS 

to  Vienna,  Bucharest,  and  Constanza  for  Constantinople. 
ST.  PETERSBURG-CANNES  EXPRESS 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vienna,  Nice,  and  Cannes. 

THE  GREAT  TRANS-SIBERIAN  EXPRESS 
from  Europe  or  abroad  to  the  Far  East. 

AND  ONE  HUNDRED  OTHER  DAILY  SERVICES. 

Full  and  detailed  information  sent  gratis,  and  ALL  Tickets  supplied 
at  the  Company’s  Chief  London  Offices, 

20,  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W., 

OR  AT  THE  PARI-<  OFFICES, 

5,  BOULEVARD  DBS  CAPUCINES, 

The  Official  Guide  and  Time-Book  of  the  Company,  “ The  Traveller  de  Luxe,”  sent 
_ post  free  on  applicatio7t. 

Telegraphic  Address SLEEPING-CARS,  LONDON.”  Telephones  f 3«66  (Gerrard). 

(.5220  „ 
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To  Tourists 

Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Wear  affords 
protection  from  chill.  It  is  porous, 
and  allows  free  action  to  the  skin. 

It  keeps  the  body  at  a comfortable 
temperature,  however  changeable  the 
climate  may  be,  and  prevents  too 
rapid  cooling,  allowing  perspiration 
to  pass  through. 

There  are  many  imitations  of  the 
genuine  Jaeger  goods.  Some  con- 
tain a mixture  of  wool  and  cotton, 
others  are  wool,  but  of  poor  quality. 
The  Jaeger  name  or  Trade  Mark 
is  a hall-mark  of  purity  and  high 
quality  at  moderate  prices. 

Outfits  for  Travellers  in  all  Climates. 

Write  for  PRICE  LIST  containing  Patterns 
and  230  Illustrations,  post  free. 


LONDON : 

1 26,  Regent  Street,  W.  ; 

456,  Strand,  Charing  Cross,  W.C.  ; 
30,  Sloane  Street,  S.W.  ; 

1 15,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  ; 

85  & 86,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


a 
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IMPURE  WATER 

“A  STANDING  MENACE  TO  HEALTH.” 

Dr.  Houston,  in  the  Blue  Book  on  the  pollution  of  Tidal  Waters, 
issued  on  the  29th  of  March  in  the  present  year  (1904),  condemns 
much  of  the  Water  of  the  River  Thames  as  being  so  far  “ un- 
satisfactory ” from  the  bacteriological  point  of  view  as  almost  to 
justify  its  description  as-  “extremely  dilute  sewage,”  and  the 
question  is  raised  whether  the  under-par  condition  too  often 
observed  among  the  inhabitants  of  London  (and  other  places 
similarly  circumstanced)  may  be  explained  by  the  BAD  WATER. 

The  idea  of  drinking  diluted  sewage  is  not  a pleasant  one,  and 
though  it  may  not  be  potent  enough  to  engender  Enteric  in  the 
robust  adult,  an  accidental  addition  in  potency  might  make  all  the 
difference  and  lead  to  the  development  of  a serious  Epidemic. 

The  remedy  for  such  a dangerous  contingency  must  be  sought 
in  the  avoidance  of  such  poisonous  water,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  obtain  an  absolute  safeguard  by  drinking  ONLY  from  a PURE 
SOURCE. 

This  has  become  possible  by  the  bottling  of  the  well-known 

MALVERN  WATER 

at  the  famous  Historic  Spring  of  Pure  Water  at 
Great  Malvern,  which  has  the  unique  reputation 
—proved  by  Analysis— of  being  the  PUREST 
Spring  Water  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Messrs. 
Burrovy,  of  Malvern,  have  bottled  this  pure 
water  in  stoppered  glass  bottles  for  family  use 
lor  more  than  50  years,  and  they  send  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  Continent,  so  that  a 
really  PURE,  SAFE,  and  RELIABLE  WATER 
for  drinking  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  can 
afiord  its  moderate  price. 

We  give  a representation  of  a bottle  of  this 
water  in  the  margin.  It  bears  a registered 
label  on  the  side  of  the  bottle,  and  over  the 
stopper  will  be  seen  the  protective  ALPHA 
LABEL  which  guarantees  the  genuineness  of 
the  contents. 

The  “ Natural  ” Malvern  is  a STILL  WATER, 
but  It  is  also  supplied  “AERATED,”  when  a 
pure  effervescent  Table  Water  is  desired.  Par- 
ticulars as  to  the  cost  of  these  Waters,  their 
free  delivery,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  spring, 

Messrs.  W.  & J.  BURROW, 

THE  SPRINGS,  GREAT  MALVERN. 

^OTE.—Both  the  Natural  Malvern  Water  (Still) 
and  the  SPARKLING  MALVERN  WATER, 
when  ordered  in  quantities  of  Six  Dozen 
are  sent  CARRIAGE  PAID  by  arrange- 
ment. 


Still. 
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HOPE  BROTHERS, 

LTD., 

CENTRAL  ESTABLISHMENT, 

44-46,  Ludgate  Hill,  & 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  Old  Bailey, 

LONDON,  E.C., 

Hosiers,  Glovers,  Shirt  and  Collar  Makers,  Tie 
Manufacturers,  Tailors,  Hatters,  and  Gentlemen’s 
Complete  Colonial  and  Tropical  Outfitters. 


Have  always  in  stock  a large  variety  of  all  necessaries  for  a 
Traveller’s  Outfit,  and  if  time  can  be  given,  each  article  can  be  made 
to  the  special  taste  of  the  wearer. 

They  desire  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  they  are  Manufacturers  as 
well  as  Traders. 

They  employ  only  Cutters  of  approved  ability  in  the  Tailoring 
and  Shirt-making  Departments,  and  the  satisfactory  execution  of  all 
orders  may  be  relied  upon.  Terms  are  strictly  Cash,  and  prices 
moderate. 

Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


BRAINTCHES. 

LONDON  BRANCHES. 

48,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  70,  Old  Bailey,  E.C, 

35,  36,  37,  and  38,  Poultry,  E.C. 

43,  Poultry,  and  1 and  2,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

9 and  10,  Poultry,  E.C. 

134  and  135,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

281  and  282.  High  Holborn  (Corner  of  Turnstile). 

283,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  ((Corner  of  Turnstile). 

84,  84a,  86,  and  88,  Regent  Street,  W, 

82,  82a,  84,  86,  and  86a,  Bishop’s  Road,  W. 

12,  Norton  Folgate,  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C. 

34,  Cannon  Street,  and  84,  Q,ueen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

129,  131,  and  133,  Kensington  High  Street,  W. 

506,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

GREENWICH— 22,  24,  and  26,  London  St.  CROYDON- 6,  High  St. 

COUNTRY  BRANCHES. 

LEEDS — 78  and  80,  Briggate,  and  1 and  2,  Thornton’s  Arcade. 
BRIGHTON— 13,  North  Street. 

LIVERPOOL— 99  and  101,  Lord  Street,  and  1,  3,  and  5,  Whitechapel. 
BIRMINGHAM — 40a,  New  Street,  and  l’and(2.  Cannon  Street, 
MANCHESTER— Market  Street  (Corner  of  High  Street). 
GLASGOW— 84  to  90,  Buchanan  Street,  and  19,  Exchange  Place. 
NORWICH— 12,  The  Walk,  Market  Place,  and  8,  London  Street. 
NOTTINGHAM — 50  and  51,  Long  Row  West 
BRISTOL— 19  and  20,  Wine  Street. 

BOLTON — 1,  Bradshawgate. 

SHEFFIELD-36  and  38,  High  Street. 
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Sea-Sickness  is  Preventable. 


An  Eminent  London  Physician  has, 

after  several  years  of  research  and  trial,  perfected  an 
absolute  preventative  of  Sea-Sickness  and  Train  Sick- 
ness. These  distressing  conditions  arise  from  an 
irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  acting  directly 
through  the  brain  upon  the  stomach.  Yanatas 
tranquillises  the  entire  nervous  system  and  prevents 
Sea-Sickness.  This  is  no  mere  theorising.  Many 
members  of  the  Royal  Families  of  England  and  most 
other  European  countries  have  repeatedly  used 
Yanatas  and  been  saved  from  Sea-Sickness. 


A ROYAL 


“ Her  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Tsarina  of  Russia  (Princess 
Alix  of  Hesse),  Her  Imperial 
Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
Serge  of  Russia,  and  Her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Henry  of 
Prussia  have  found  YANATAS 
a perfect  remedy  for  Sea-Sick- 
ness. 


TESTIMONY. 


All  Chemists,  2s.  9d.  and  4s.  6d.  per  bottle. 


May  be  had  of  the  following  Chemists  near  Stations : 

Charing  Cross  . STARKIE,  Grand  Hotel  Buildings,  W.C. 

Victoria  . . P.  C.  BAKER,  174,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

India  . . . All  European  Chemists. 

Paris  . . “THE  PHARMACIE  NORMALE,”  19,  Rue 

Drouot. 

Berlin  . . . Sold  by  F.  L.  HARNISCH,  22,  Potsdam  Str. 

N.B.— Mr.  Labouchere  in  “Truth”  writes: 
“The  only  remedy  is  my  trusty  Yanatas.” 
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OFFICIALLY 


EVERY  MONTH. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING, 

The  Royal  Family,  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  all  the  Government  Offices, 
Banks,  and  other  Public  Offices,  &c,,  &c. 


BRADSHAW’S 

Continental  RaiUoap  Guide. 

A complete,  concise,  and  accurate  Time  Table  of  every  Railway 
system  in  Europe,  published  monthly  in  London. 

1,200  Pages  of  Information  on  Railway  Travel. 

ABC  Through  Routes  between  the  Chief  European  Cities  and 

Health  Resorts. 

Cost  of  Journey,  Duration  of  Journey,  Best  Trains,  etc. 

Full  List  of  Steamers  from  all  the  Principal  Ports 
to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

Abridged  Description  of  all  worth  seeing  in 
every  Town  of  Europe. 

Climatic  and  Medical  Notes,  Maps  of  Europe 
and  Plans  of  Capitals. 

The  Most  Comprehensive  Guide  extant 
to  European  Hotels. 

P.  icc,  t}t  Paper  Cover,  2s.  ; in  Red  Cloth,  ivith  additional  tnatter,  3s.  6d. 


BRADSHAW’S  THROUGH  ROUTES  TO  THE 
CHIEF  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


A complete  Pocket  Compendium  of  modern  travel,  showing 
the  DIRECT  ROUTES  between  the  political,  social,  and 
commercial  capitals  of  every  country  ; the  cost  and  best  way  of 
reaching  the  chief  industrial  and  trading  centres  ; the  Marts  and 
Health  Resorts  of  the  world. 


Price  5s.  net. 


Bradshaw’s  Travellers’  Phrase  Books. 

English-German.  English- Spanish.  English-French. 

English-Italian, 

Price  Is. 


BRADSHAW  HOUSE, 

SURREY  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 
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STRATH  PEFFER 
HIGHLAND  SPA. 

Unrivalled  Inland  Health  Resort, 
20  miles  from  Inverness.  ^ ^ 

The  sulphur  waters  for  which  Strathpeffer  is  famous 
contain  a minimum  of  sodium  salts,  and  for  this 
reason  are  to  be  prefered  to  mo^  Continental  and 
British  waters  in  the  treatment  of  gouty  conditions,  in 
which  so  often  there  is  renal  inadequacy. 

The  extensive  bath  e^ablishment  has  been  recently 
reorganised,  and  facilities  exi^  for  all  kinds  of  treatment. 
The  famous  peat  or  moor  bath  was  first  introduced  in 
Strathpeffer.  All  kinds  of  baths  are  available,  and  new 
and  up-to-date  pulverisation  and  inhalation  chambers 
have  been  added. 

Skilled  Masseurs  and  Masseuses  are  in  attendance 
daily.  The  lovely  scenery  and  healthy  climate  combine 
to  make  Strathpeffer  an  ideal  summer  resort. 

The  season  lasts  from  April  to  October.  The  Spa  is 
easy  of  access.  Through  carriages  with  sleeping  accommo- 
dation run  from  St.  Pancras,  Euston,  and  King’s  Cross. 

A first-class  orchestral  band  plays  daily  at  the  Spa 
during  the  hours  when  the  waters  are  drunk.  Enter- 
tainments are  given  during  the  season.  First-class 
golf  links,  tennis,  croquet,  kursaal. 

The  Strathpeffer  cure  has  been  found  of  great 
benefit  in  all  functional  diseases  of  the  liver,  stomach 
and  kidneys,  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  and  is  especially  recommended  for  diseases 
induced  by  tropical  climates  and  malaria.  The  chaly- 
beate spring  is  largely  recommended  by  the  medical 
profession  in  cases  of  chlorosis  and  debility. 
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CHATEAU  D’OEX,  SWITZERLAND. 


Q)ietefic,  ^ydrotherapic,  and  €lectrottierapic 

€sfablishment. 


MOUNTAIN  CLIMATE. 

BEAUTIFUL  SUNNY  POSITION,  SHELTERED  FROM  WINDS. 

Open  all  the  Year. 

Modern  Comfort,  Central  Heating,  Electric  Light,  Lift, 

Persons  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestif/es , 
Ancemia,  Neurasthe?tia  from  overwork  in  business  or  literary  pursuits, 
and  other  tiervous  affections ; persons  recovering  from  acute  diseases  or 
after  surgical  operations , will  find  in  the  Soldanella  a comfortable  resi- 
dence, diet  appropriate  to  each  case,  hydrotherapic  and  electric  treatment, 
with  medical  attendance,  in  the  renowned  climatic  Health  Station  of 
Chateau  d’Oex. 

Consumptives  are  not  admittedm 

Dr.  med,  C,  Pelachaux" 


IX 
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You  can  pay 
more  than 
twice  the 
money  for  a 
typewriter; 
but  when  the 

“BLICK” 

offers  the 
combined  ad- 
vantages of  all 
together,  with 
others  not  to 
be  had  else- 
where - 


WHY 


The  BLICKENSDERFER  CO.,  Ltd., 

9 & 10,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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■ Why  do 
Progressive 
Men 

I use  the 


It  is  not  because  it  writes  in  sight— though  that  would  be 
sufficient  reason. 

It  is  not  because  it  is  the  most  durable  though  that  is  its 
strongest  point. 

It  is  not  because  of  its  automatic  action — though  that  makes 
it  easiest  to  work  with. 

It  is  not  because  it  is  unapproached  for  Carbon  and  Stencil 
Manifolding — though  that  describes  its  capabilities. 

It  is  not  because  its  daily  output  is  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
any  other  Typewriter — though  that  is  perfectly  true. 

It  is  not  for  any  one  or  two  of  the  foregoing  reasons— 


Shift  Key 
or 

Double 

Keyboard. 


His  Majesty’s  Typewriter  Makers, 


But  because  it  has  all  these 
advantages  combined. 

There  are  other  good  reasons  in  our 
Catalogue. 


THE  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Head  Offices  and  Workshops  : 

198,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 


Showrooms  : 

12  & 14,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 


XI 
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A BOON  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

HENRY  JOHNSON,  SONS  & Co.,  Ltd., 

LONDON : 

35,  Great  Tower  Street,  E.C. 
PARIS:  24,  Rue  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 


COSMOPOLITAN  BAGGAGE 

EXPRESS 

BETWEEN  ALL  PARTS. 


FIXED  inclusiTe  RATES.  HOUSE  to  HOUSE, 

INSURANCE  against  LOSS  and  ROBBERY  in  Transit. 

DRY  STORAGE  at  all  Depots,  3d,  per  package  per  week, 

HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS  between  any  part  of  Great 
Britain,  the  CONTINENT  and  COLONIES,  in  properly 
constructed  vans,  or  packed  in  cases. 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  AGENCIES. 

CANNES  . 10,  Boulevard  de  la  Croisette. 
MENTONE  . 1,  Rue  St.  Michel. 

NICE  . 4,  Place  Massena. 

VENICE.  367,  Calle  Larg^a  S.  Marco. 
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COOK’S  TOURS  TO  EGYPT,  THE  SUOAN, 
THE  NILE,  AND  PALESTINE. 

Passengers  Booked  and  Berths  secured  by  all  Routes. 

MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISES  BY  ALL  THE  BEST 
AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  LINES  OF  STEAMERS. 

Branch  Offices  at  all  the  Principal  Ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 


COOK’S  NILE  TOURS. 

THOS.  COOK  & SON  (Egypt),  Limited. 

Modern  and  splendidly  equipped  TOURIST  STEAMERS 
leave  CAIRO  for  LUXOR,  ASSUAN,  and  THE  SECOND 
CATARACT,  regularly  during  the  Egyptian  Tourist  Season — 
NOVEMBER  to  MARCH — affording  opportunities  to  visit  all 
the  temples,  monuments,  and  places  of  interest  in  UPPER 
EGYPT.  FREQUENT  SAILINGS.  MODERATE  FARES. 

COMBINED  BOOKINGS  by  Egyptian  and  Sudan  Rail- 
ways and  Cook’s  Steamers  at  special  Rates  to  ALL  POINTS  in 
UPPER  EGYPT  and  to  KHARTOUM  and  GONDOKORO. 

Neiv  and  Ltixuriously  Ftirnished  Steamers  and  Steel 
I>ahabeahs,  of  various  sixes,  on  Hire  for  Private  Parties. 


COOK’S  PALESTINE  TOURS. 

Conducted  or  Independent  Tours  to  the  HOLY  LAND, 
including  JAFFA,  JERUSALEM,  BETHLEHEM,  THE 
DEAD  SEA,  JORDAN,  JERICHO,  NAZARETPI, 
DAMASCUS,  BAALBEC,  BEYROUT,  etc.,  etc.,  with  or 
without  EGYPT,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  ATHENS,  etc. 

Conducted  Tours  leave  London  during  JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY,  and  MARCH,  and  CAIRO  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  Season. 


Illustrated  Programmes  with  Maps  and  Plans,  free  from 
THOS.  COOK  & SON,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  or  any 
Branch  Office. 


OFFICES  OF  THOS.  COOK  & SON  (EGYPT),  LIMITED. 

LUDGATE  CIRCUS.  LONDON.  ALEX  A NDR!  A-Rue  Porte  Rosette. 

CAIRO— Near  Shepheard's  Hotel,  PORT  SAID— Qua!  Francois  Joseph. 
SUEZ— {Port  Teivfih)  Mr.  A.  W.  Hadyn. 
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ECYf»T  India 
China  A 

\ /AjU»¥SIA1.A 


SHO»T  SEA'ifWtlPS. 

SOMTH 

IrACHTlMCi  CilMIS£S'  ^ ' 

I^iouWaV' 
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Is  Via  PARIS, 
MARSEILLES, 
and  the 
EGYPTIAN 
MAIL 

STEAMSHIP 
CO.’S  NEW 
TURBINE 
BOATS, 
12,000  tons, 
to 

ALEXANDRIA 

Through  Tickets 
issued  from  London 
to  Cairo  and  the 
Soudan.  

F or  F nil  Particulars  and  copy  of  Illustrated  Brochure,  apply 

EGYPTIAN  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  Ltd., 

3,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  l^all,  London,  W. 


THE 


LY  WAY 


TO  REACH 
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Montevideo  & Buenos  Ayres, 

WESTINDIES.PACIFIC.S  NEWYORK. 
CUBAahd  MEXICO. 
ADWABfOlttEIRl^mNAIlLlNEfim 

THEROTAL  MAIL  STEAM  MCKET  COMPANY. 

IO>NDON,  SOimiAMP70Nl^^UVERPCX>L.  MAI^ESTEa  & GtASGOVY  .. 

- - — - ..i-a.  ■ . 
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uattMia* 
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Telephone  : 2943  Map  fair. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU 
EOR  ORCHESTRAS. 


THE  WHITE  HUNGARIAN  BAND. 
THE  BLUE  AUSTRIAN. 
ORCHESTRE  DE  SALON. 

THE  DRAWING=ROOM  QUARTETTE. 
THE  CONCERT  TRIO 

Musical  Director : EDWARD  VAN  PRAAG. 


The  highest  class  Orchestras  and 
Artistes  supplied  for  all  Social 
Functions,  Yachting  Parties,  etc., 
all  over  the  world,  on  short  notice. 

MODERATE  FEES. 


For  full  particulars  apply  to : 

THE  MANAGER, 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  FOR  ORCHESTRAS, 

97,  New  Bond  Street, 

LONDON,  W. 
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THE 

CAGNES 

Land  Company 


NICE  OFFICES: 

Palais  du  Credit,  Lyonnais,  15,  Avenue  de  la  Gare. 

LONDON  OFFIOES: 

68-74  Palmerston  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

All  enquiries  as  to  building  lots  on  this 
magnificent  and  popular  Estate,  overlooking 
the  Nice  Golf  Links,  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Manager. 

OFFICE  HOURS:  9 to  12  and  2 to  5. 


A Company  is  being  formed 
to  build  a hotel  of  100  rooms 
which  can  be  enlarged  as  re= 
quired.  Anyone  to  whom  the 
scheme  at  all  appeals  can 
have  full  information  and  see 
the  plans  at  the 

Cagnes  Land  Company’s  Offices, 

15,  AVENUE  DE  LA  GARE,  NICE, 

or  by  writing  to  Mr.  A.  S. 
Browne,  Solicitor,  4,  Avenue 
Massena,  Nice. 

h 
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CANNES. 

HOTEL 

METROPOLE. 


Situated  in  beautifully  wooded  private  park  of  over 
30  acres,  commanding  magnificent  unobstructed 
views.  Faces  due  south.  Sheltered  by  pine 
woods.  J5est  tennis  courts  on  the  Riviera.  Garage. 


Open  October  to  May* 

GORDON  HOTELS,  LIMITED. 
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MONTE  CARLO. 


HOTEL 

METROPOLE 


Occupies  one  of  the  finest  positions  on  the  Riviera, 
overlooking  the  Public  Gardens  and  within  loo  yards 
of  the  Casino.  Steam  heating.  Luxuriously  furnished 
villas,  suitable  for  families,  attached  to  the  Hotel. 


Open  November*  to 


GORDON  HOTELS,  LIMITED. 
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HYERES. 

The  Costebelle  Hotels 

250  ROOMS  AND  SALONS. 

NEW  BALLROOM  AND  THEATRE. 

COSTEBELLE  LAWN  TENNIS  and  CROQUET  CLUB. 

3 Tennis  Courts.  4 Full-size  Croquet  Lawns  (Grass). 

Apply  for  information  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 


THE  COSTEBELLE  GOLF  CLUB. 

18  Holes,  6,000  yards,  splendid  Natural  Turf 
and  Bunkers.  1 0 minutes  distance  walking. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  EVERYWHERE.  XTU 


ALEXANDRE  PEYRON.  Proprietor. 
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HYERES. 

GOLF  HOTEL 


IN  AN  EXTENSIVE  PINE  PARK, 
overlooking  the  Golf  Links,  and  enjoying  a splendid 
view  over  Mountains,  Sea,  and  Islands. 

200  Rooms,  All  Vuhlic  Rooms  full  South. 

Electric  Light.  Lifts.  Central  Heating. 

Afternoon  Tea  and  Concerts. 

Garage.  Tennis.  Hockey. 

Three  Grass  Croeguet  Gourism 

Sole  Proprietor  of  the  Hyeres  Golf  Links  (18  holes). 
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CAIRO. 


FULL  SOUTH,  with  Beautiful  Surroundings  and  Gardens. 

LARGE  TERRACE  ON  THE  PROMENADE. 

A Larger  Number  of  Elegant  Suites,  each  with 
Private  Bathroom,  than  any  other  Hotel  in  Egypt. 

FIREPLACES  IN  EVERY  ROOM. 

Patronised  by  H.M.  Queen  of  Portugal,  Crown  Prince  of  Germany, 
Duca  d’ Aosta,  T.R.H.  the  Puke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  other 
Royal  and  distinguished  Personages. 

Most  Perfect  SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS,  planned  and 
approved  by  the  Sanitary  Authorities. 

THE  GEORGE  NUNGOVICH  HOTELS  COMPANY. 


The  SAVOY  HOTEL 

and  SAVOY  RESTAURANT. 
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Opened  1906-7. 


NICE. 


Tk 


fii 


HERMITAGE 

HOTEL. 


Unrivalled  Position. 


^Marvellous  View, 


I ree  from  dust  and  noise. 


FUNICULAR  RAILWAY. 


BATHS  tdrougtjout. 


Luigi  Steinschneider  6t  A.  Agid. 
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BEAITIFUL  BEAlLIEl. 

Hcaulieii  does  not  belie  its  name,  for  it  is  indeed  aidace  of  health,  beauty,  and  restfiil- 
ncs.s.  Situated  luitlway  between  Nice  aiul  Monte  Carh»,  lieaulieu  has  advantai^es  over 
botli.  h'ifteim  minutes  on  the  train  or  electric  car  takes  one  to  either  (ilace,  while  a 
lovely  drive  of  .ibout  half , an  hour  will  do  the  same  thin,;,s  so  that  the  sojourner  here  can 
iudulo(!  his  fancy  with  the  Gaieties  of  either  place  at  will,  while  re.qrinjf  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  ,a  stay  at  Heaulieu,  to  the  accompaniment  of  its  lovely  gardens,  orange 
groves,  balmy  sea  breezes,  blue  skies,  and  perennial  foliage. 

OUTDOOR  AMUSEMENTS 

prevail  larirely  at  I’.eaulieu  yachtinfj,  cyclinj^,  tennis,  .^^olf,  or  mountain  climbs  ; and  the 
anchorage’’of  the  hreuch  Mediterranean  .Sipiadron  beino  close  by  in  X'illefranche  Hay, 
the  vessels  oiler  a continual  i>oiut  of  interest.  Delit,dittul  walks  are  everywliere  to  be 
tbund,  so  that  t>ne  nmy  enjoy  the  most  complete  seclusion  aund  the  palms  and  other 
tropical  vegetation. 


THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  ARISTOCRATIC  WORLD 

at  Beaulieu,  indeed  of  the  Riviera,  is  the  superb 

HOTEL  BRISTOL 

where  the  elite  from  all  i>arts  of  tlie  Littoral  congretrate  to  take  lunch  in  the  charming 
Restaurant,  or  afternoon  tea  in  the  Winter  Garden  ami  on  the  Terrace  Promenades. 
The  1 lotel  is  quite  the  handsomest  and  most  modern  house  on  the  Ri viera,  sil uated  on 
.1  tongue  of  land  with  magnificent  views  of  the  Mediterranean  from  nearly  everj  w indow  ; 
beautiful  priv.Ut;  gardens  and  terraces  e.xteml  on  ever}'  side  to  the  sea.  the  apisonit- 
ments  .ire  of  the  most  sumptuous  character,  Knglish  sanitation  prevails,  while  for 
urthitcctural  splendour  the  Bristol  probably  has  not  its  equal  in  the  whole  of  Hurope, 

Tariff  from  Coburg  Hotel,  London, 


“ Kefinollifi^iSairs  CSuibijs/’  1. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
WINTER  RESORTS. 


“The  Baedeker  of  Winter  Health  Resorts.’’— Gra/)//fc. 

“ What  Baedeker  is  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  Reynolds-Ball  has 
become  to  the  invalid  and  health  seeker.” — Hospital. 

“ Reynolds-Ball’s  Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts  may  be  consulted 
for  further  particulars.” — Baedeker’s  North  Italy. 
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(T^  CAIRO, 

Grand  Continental 


IINRIV^AI.I.ED  POSITION,  opposite  the  Opera  and  the  F.sbekieh  Gardens.  First- 
class  Hotel,  larg-ely  patronised  by  English  and  American  Families.  Grandest  Terrace  in 
Cairo.  Hydraulic  Eifts.  Balcony  and  P'ireplace  to  every  Room.  Restaurant  (open  to 
Non-Residents).  Electric  Light  throughout.  Lawn  Tennis. 

SAVOY  HOTEL.  "™" 

A 

I’atronised  by  Royalties  and  the  Fdite  of  Europe.  Thirty  Suites  of  Apartments,  each 
with  Bathroom  attached.  Perfect  Sanitary  Arrangements. 

H6tel  d’Angleterre. 

THE  MOST  COMFORTABLE  I'AMILV  HOTEI-.  In  the  fashionable  and  quiet 
Ismailieh  Quarter.  Highly  recommended.  Electric  Light.  Lift.  Terms  Moderate. 

Mena  House  Hotel  (at  the  Pyramids). 

First-ciass  Family  Hotel,  with  every  luxury  and  home  comfort.  Tennis.  Croquet,  Golf. 
I.arge  marble  Swimming  Bath.  Suites  of  Apartments  with  Private  Bathrooms  attached. 
Lift.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Reached  from  Cairo  in  40  min.  by  Electric  Tram. 

HELOUAN  ; the  Aix=les=Bains  of  Egypt. 

Half-an-hour  from  Cairo  in  the  Desert.  New  Thermal  Bath  Establishment.  Sulphur 
and  Saline  AVaters.  English  Medical  Director. 

Grand  Hotel,  Helouan.  Hotel  des  Bains. 

Strictly  First-class.  Moderate  Prices. 

ALEXANDRIA  : 

Hotel  Casino,  San  Stefano. 

Near  Alexandria.  First-class.  Steam-Heating.  Vast  Terrace  and  Promenade  on  the 
Sea.  Large  Garden  facing  South.  Moderate  Terms.  Open  all  the  year. 


THE  GEORGE  NUNGOVICH  HOTELS  COMPANY. 


M EDITERRANEAN 

Winter  Resorts. 

A Complete  and  Practical  Handbook  to  the 
principal  Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts 
on  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterra?iean, 


WITH 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  INVALID  STATIONS  BY 
RESIDENT  ENGLISH  PHYSICIANS. 


BY 

EUSTACE  REYNOLDS-BALL,  F.R.G.S., 

Author  of  Cairo  of  To-day  f ^'’Jerusalem”  Romo,"  '"‘‘Practical  Hints 
for  Travellers  in  the  Near  East,"  “ The  Tourist’s  India,"  “ The 
Levantine  Riviera,"  “ Winter  Switzerland,"  etc. 

WITH  A MAP  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN, 

AND  SEVERAL  DIAGRAMS. 


VOL  I.— SOUTH  EUROPE. 


SIXTH  EDITION. 
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RODUCTION 


TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


IN  this  edition — enlarged  by  over  one  hundred  pages,  and  in 
great  part  rewritten — several  new  and  important  features 
have  been  introduced. 

Though  the  characteristic  features  are  unchanged,  the  require- 
ments of  ordinary  tourists  and  sight-seers  have  been  more  fully 
met.  In  the  case  of  places  which  are  of  great  antiquarian, 
historic,  or  artistic  interest,  the  i?rincipal  sights  are  sufficiently 
described  to  render  the  tourist  to  a great  extent  independent  of 
the  ordinary  guide  books.  As  a rule  more  space  is  devoted  to 
sight-seeing  when  dealing  with  the  more  distant  and  less  known 
places,  such  as  Syracuse,  Tangier,  Hamman  R’Irha’,  Biskra, 
Helouan,  Luxor,  Assouan,  and  the  Mediterranean  Islands  (for 
which  guide  books  are  scarce  and  expensive),  than  in  the  case  of  the 
popular  and  well-known  winter  resorts  of  France  and  Italy. 

At  the  same  time  the  interest  of  those  classes  of  visitors  for 
which  Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts  is  mainly  intended, 
viz.,  invalids  and  winter  residents,  are  not  neglected,  and  great 
prominence  is  given  to  the  medical  aspect  of  the  various  winter 
stations. 

Additional  articles  dealing  with  the  climatic,  sanitary,  and 
general  hygienic  conditions  of  rising  Resorts  by  resident  English 
physicians  have  been  added  to  those  included  in  the  last  edition. 
And  here  I take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  these  writers,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  increase  the  practical  value  of  this  Hand- 
book to  Invalids  and  other  Visitors.  I may  be  excused  for 
calling  special  attention  to  this  new  feature,  as  this  is  the  only 
English  Guide  Book  published  containing  authoritative  articles 
on  the  principal  Invalid  3^110115  by  medical  experts. 
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In  short,  no  trouble  has  been  spared  in  order  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  this  Guide  as  the  standard  lay  Guide  Book  for 
invalid  visitors  to  the  Health  Resorts  on  the  Shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  describing  the  different  places  a certain  uniform  method 
has,  as  far  as  possible,  been  preserved  in  treating  of  the  various 
subjects.  Climatic  Conditions,  Society,  Amusements,  Sport, 
Principal  Attractions,  Places  of  Interest,  Excursions,  and  Hotel 
and  Villa  Accommodation,  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  above 
order,  greater  or  less  space  being  devoted  to  the  various  subjects 
according  to  the  special  characteristics  of  each  Resort.  Under 
the  heading  “ Practical  Information”  the  fullest  possible  details, 
obtained  from  residents,  and  careftilly  coi^rected  up  to  date,  have 
been  collected. 

The  Routes  are  now  placed  separately  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  and  will  be  revised  anmially. 

Dealing  with  the  delicate  question  of  Hotels,  I have  not  shrunk 
from  the  invidious  task  of  occasional  recommendation,  based 
either  on  personal  experience  or  on  trustworthy  reports  of  friends 
or  residents.  It  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  stated  that  fuller 
detnils,  on  hotel  accommodation,  tariffs,  character  of  clie^itlle, 
etc. , frequented  by  English  and  American  visitors,  will  be  found 
in  Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts  than  in  any  guide  book 
yet  published — over  forty  pages  being  devoted  to  this  important 
subject. 

Finally,  I may  observe  that  most  of  the  information  in  this 
Handbook  has  been  derived  at  first-hand.  I have,  myself, 
visited  most  of  the  places  described,  and  with  regard  to  others,  I 
have  availed  , myself  of  the  help  of  travelled  friends  or  residents 
possessing  knowledge  gained  on  the  spot. 

E.  A.  R.-B. 

London,  January  1899. 
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TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


IN  the  Fifth  Edition,  which  is  again  considerably  enlarged 
(amomiting  now  to  some  620  pages),  several  important 
features  have  been  added, 

(i)  Certain  potential  winter  resorts,  such  as  Cyprus  and 
Khartoum,  have  been  included,  while  there  are  fuller  descrip- 
tions of  some  comparatively  little  known  winter  places — the 
Levantine  Riviera,  for  instance. 

(2)  The  hotel  information  has  not  only  been  most  carefully 
brought  up  to  date,  but  many  new  details  are  given  which  may 
be  regarded  as  authoritative.  Indeed,  in  this  edition  no  less 
than  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  this  subject,  which  so  closely 
concerns  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  travellers. 

(3)  An  Appendix,  containing  articles  on  topics  of  special 
interest  to  English  and  American  residents  in  Foreign  Winter 
Resorts,  has  been  added. 

Though  the  additional  matter  is  considerable,  yet  by  the  use 
of  specially  thin  but  tough  paper  in  the  complete  volume 
(Volumes  I.  and  II.  bound  up  together)  the  bulk  has  not  been 
materially  increased.  With  the  view  of  rendering  the  book  still 
more  portable,  it  is  now  bound  in  flexible  covers  with  rounded 
corners. 


HIS  Edition,  again  considerably  enlarged  (658  pages),  has 


been  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  revised,  and  embodies 
the  most  recent  information.  Among  the  new  features  are 
articles  on  “The  Three  Rivieras  ” — the  French,  the  Swiss, 
and  the  English,  “Practical  Hints  for  Winter  Residents,”  and 
“ Mogador  as  a Potential  Winter  Resort.” 


E.  A.  R.-B. 


27,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
March  1904, 
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February  1908, 
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For  Simplon  Route  and  new  Trains-de-liixe 
Services  for  1908,  see  Appendix,  page  341. 


ROUTES  (1907-8). 

VoL.  I. 

N.B. — These  Routes  will  be  Revised  Annually. 

Part  L— The  French  Riviera. 

By  rail  the  usual  and  quickest  route  to  the  Riviera  is  via 
Calais  (or  Boulogne),  Paris,  and  Marseilles.  Travellers  should 
remember  that  the  rapide,  which  leaves  Paris  for  the  Riviera 
at  9.20  every  evening,  is  fearfully  over-crowded,  especially 
during  December  and  January.  Seats  can,  however,  be  re- 
served for  one  fr.  To  relieve  the  traffic  an  extra  rapide  is 
run  sometimes  from  January  to  the  end  of  May,  leaving  Paris 
(Lyon)  at  7.20  p.m.  This  “limited  rapide'^  runs  daily,  except 
Thursdays,  until  May  3rd.  Places  must  be  reserved  in 
advance  at  Messrs.  Cook’s,  or  at  the  International  Sleeping 
Car  Co.’s  offices. 

To  get  a corner  seat  by  the  ordinary  9.20  p.m.  express, 
it  is  advisable  to  be  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon  fully  an  hour  before 
the  train  starts,  and  even  then  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to 
circumvent  some  wily  traveller  who  has  filled  up  two  corners 


* The  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  this  section  : S.E.C.  for 
South-Eastern  and  Chatham  Railway  ; L.B.S.C.  for  London,  Brighton, 
& South  Coast  Railway  ; B.S.R.  for  Belgian  State  Railways  (Dover 
and  Ostend  Route)  ; I.S.C.  for  International  Sleeping  Car  Co.  ; N.D.L. 
for  Norddeutscher  Lloyd ; C.G.T.  for  Compagnie  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique ; N.G.I.  for  Navigazione  Generale  Italiana  (Florio  Rubattino) ; 
M.M.  for  Messageries  Maritimes  ; P.L.M.  for  Paris,  Lyon  et 
Mediterranee ; A.L.  for  Austrian  Lloyd  ; B.I.  for  British  India. 

When  fares  are  mentioned  without  the  route  being  specified,  they 
are  via  Dover  or  Folkestone.  When  dates  are  given  they  refer  only 
to  the  1907-8  season.  Railway  time-tables  also  only  apply  to  1907-8 
services. 
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of  the  compartment  with  his  impedimenta,  and  unblushingly 
asserts  that  he  is  keeping  a place  for  a friend — in  most  cases 
a hypothetical  one.  By  the  Nice  express  service  via  Calais 
(alternate  service  to  Paris  via  Boulogne),  which  leaves  Victoria 
at  II  a.m.  (via  Boulogne  10  a.m.  from  Charing  Cross),  there 
are  through  carriages  from  Calais  to  Ventimille.  For  fares 
to  different  towns  see  below. 

Seats  can  be  reserved  to  Dover  or  Folkestone  at  is.  each 
by  giving  48  hours’  notice  to  the  Continental  Enquiry  Office^ 
Victoria  Station.  Seats  (2s.  each)  can  also  be  reserved 
(with  at  least  3 days’  notice)  in  the  Calais-Mediterranean 
express.  A compartment  can  be  reserved  in  the  London  and 
Dover  (or  Folkestone)  boat-train  for  4 first-class  or  6 second- 
class  tickets  at  48  hours’  notice  without  extra  charge. 

If  speed  is  not  an  object,  passengers  are  advised  to  take, 
instead  of  one  of  the  evening  rapides^  the  2.40  p.m.  train  from 
Paris,  which  takes  only  some  three  or  four  hours  longer, 
than  the  morning  (9.20)  rapide  from  Paris,  arriving  at  Nice 
9.37  a.m.  This  train  will  probably  be  found  far  more 

comfortable,  and  less  tiring,  than  the  popular  rapides,  as  there 
is  seldom  m.uch  difficulty  in  getting  a separate  first-class 
compartment,  French  travellers  rarely  travelling  first-class 
when  second-class  carriages  are  available.  A more  economical 
method  of  travelling  is  to  travel  by  the.  rapide  from  Paris 
and  change  at  Marseilles  into  an  ordinary  express  which 
takes  second-class  passengers.  The  difference  in  time  is 
not  great,  as,  though  the  rapides  are  through  to  the 
Riviera,  between  Marseilles  and  Ventimille  they  are  rapides 
only  in  name. 

Comparing  the  Folkestone  and  Dover  routes,  the  latter  is 
unquestionably  the  more  popular,  though  many  travellers 
consider  that  the  advantage  of  the  shorter  Channel  passage 
is  outweighed  by  the  discomfort  of  travelling  to  Dover  with 
every  seat  in  the  compartment  taken.  This  especially  applies 
to  the  II  a.m.  boat  express  from  Victoria. 

Those  who  dislike  a crowd  and  wish  to  break  the  journey 
would  find  the  2.20  p.m.  Paris  express  (Folkestone)  from 
Charing  Cross  preferable,  going  on  by  the  10.45  p.m.  from 
Paris  and  breaking  the  journey  at  Marseilles  (arr.  2.26  p.m.). 
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But  to  ensure  catching  this  express  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a cab  from  the  Gare  du  Nord  to  the  Gare  de  Lyon. 

There  is  also  the  evening  mail  leaving  Charing  Cross  and 
Cannon  Street  at  9 p.m,,  and  Paris  at  9.15  next  morning;  but 
for  through  travellers  this  is  not  so  convenient,  as  the  Riviera 
is  reached  at  an  early  hour  the  second  morning. 

A cheap  and  popular  route  is  by  the  L. B.S.C.  service  from 
Victoria  (lO  a.m.  and  9.10  p.m.)  via  Newhaven.  By  the 
evening  service  passengers  can  usually  count  on  catching 
the  9.15  a.m.  express  from  Paris.  Luggage  can  now  be 
registered  via  Newhaven,  as  well  as  via  Dover,  to  destinations 
on  the  Riviera. 

(1)  Trains-de-Lu.xe  Services  : — 

{a)  Mediterranean  express  (daily,  January  5th  to  May  3rd). 
Leaves  Victoria  at  ii  a.m.  By  this  service  Cannes  is  reached 
from  London  in  twenty-three  and  a half,  Nice  in  twenty-four,  Men- 
tone in  twenty-five  hours.  Supplementary  fares  (in  addition  to 
first-class)  from  Calais  to  Cannes,  Nice^  or  Beaulieu,  is.  3r/. ; 
Monte  Carlo  or  Mentone,  6s.  gd.  For  the  return  journey 
the  train  leaves  Mentone  4.42  p.m.,  Monte  Carlo  4.59  p.m., 
Nice  5.40  p.m.,  and  Cannes  6.16  p.m.,  reaching  Charing  Cross 
the  next  afternoon  at  5.12. 

{b)  Cote  d’Azur  express  daily  to  April  30th.  Leaves  Charing 
Cross  9 p.m.,  Paris  9 next  morning;  arrives  at  Nice  10.50  p.m. 
.Supplementary  fare,  Paris  to  Nice  £i  os.  2d. 

(c)  Riviera  express.  The  express  leaves  Frankfort  daily  at 
11.40  p.m.,  arriving  at  Cannes  7.29,  and  Mentone  9.2  the  next 
evening. 

(d)  Riviera-Rome  express  (daily).  The  only  through  service 
between  Rome  and  the  Riviera.  Leaves  Cannes  3.53  p.m., 
Nice  4.24  p.m.,  arrives  at  Rome  1. 10  p.m.  next  day  ; and  leaves 
Rome  4.20  p.m.,  arrives  at  Nice  9.23,  Cannes  10.9,  next  morn- 
ing. Supplementary  fare,  Cannes  to  Rome,  los.  6d. 

(e)  P.  & O.  Marseilles  express  (see  Cairo  Routes). 

(2)  Sleeping-Car  Service  (in  addition  to  trains  de  luxe). 
From  Paris  (Lyon)  by  the  9.20  p.m.  rapide.  Supplementary 
fares  from  Paris  to  Marseilles,  £\  i8s.  2d.\  Toulon, 
£2  4s.  2d.)  Cannes,  Nice,  or  Beaulieu,  £2  Ss.  2d.;  Monte 
Carlo  or  Mentone,  £2  I2s.  2d. 
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(3)  Restaurant  Car  Services : — 

(а)  Calais  and  Paris  in  connection  with  the  9 a.m.  express 
from  Charing  Cross. 

(б)  Paris  and  Marseilles  by  train  leaving  Paris  9. 1 5 a.m. 
and  arriving  at  Marseilles  10.13  p.m. 

(c)  Dieppe  and  Paris  in  connection  with  the  day  Channel 
service  from  Victoria. 

(^)  Cannes  and  Mentone  (saloon  cars)  leaving  Cannes  at 
10.2  a.m.,  and  arriving  at  Mentone  11.27 

Luggage  Registration  and  Examination. — Luggage  can  be 
registered  from  London  to  the  South  of  France  and  Italy 
by  both  the  S.E.C.  and  L.B.S.  By  the  S.E.C.  it  is  examined 
by  ordinary  9 a.m.  service  at  Calais.  ‘ Luggage  registered 
by  II  a.m.  for  Hyeres,  Cannes,  Nice,  and  Mentone,  at 
destination ; for  Beaulieu  at  Marseilles  ; and  for  Monte  Carlo 
at  Monaco.  Luggage  by  the  night  mail  (9  p.m.)  from  Charing 
Cross  and  Cannon  Street,  at  Paris  (Gare  de  Lyon).  Luggage 
by  trahi  de  luxe  is  examined  on  the  train. 

By  the  L.B.S.  luggage  is  examined  at  Dieppe,  and  for  the 
Italian  Riviera  at  Ventimille  also. 

A pleasant  way  of  reaching  the  Riviera  is  by  sea  to 
Marseilles,  by  a P.  & O.,  Orient,  or  Bibby  steamer,  and 
for  the  Italian  Riviera  by  a N.D.L.  steamer  to  Genoa.  For 
full  details  see  Cairo  Routes. 

Hyeres.  — 880  miles  from  London,  25  hours  by  rapide 
(23  hours  by  Calais-Mediterranean  express).  Through 
carriage  from  Calais  or  Paris  to  Totdon  only,  where  passengers 
must  change  for  Hyeres.  Best  connection  by  9.20  p.m. 
rapide  from  Paris,  by  which  Hyeres  is  reached  at  12.14 
p.m.  next  day.  Fares  : first-class,  ^7  2s.  %d. ; second-class, 
17s.  \id.)  return,*  ;^ii  5s.  yi.  and  ^8  3s.  3^/.  ; via 
Dieppe,  5s.  2d.  and  ^4  6s.  \od.]  return,  £<^  i6s.  5^^. 
and  £^  is.  3^/. 

A branch  railway  from  St.  Raphael  to  Hyeres  was  opened 
in  1891.  It  facilitates  communication  with  Cannes  and 
Nice,  but  there  are  only  two  or  three  through  trains  a day 
each  way. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  return  tickets  are  available  for  45  days. 
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Cannes. — 946  miles.  Time,  25  hours  (23  hours  Calais-Med.  ex- 
press). Fares  : first-class,  £"]  I2s.  2d.. ; second-class,  £$  4s.  <\d.  ; 
return,  ;^ii  19s.  6d.  and  ;^8  13s.  ^d.  ; via  Dieppe,  £6  14s.  8c/.  ; 
and  £/\.  13s.  3</. ; return,  ;,^io  los.  '&d.  and  £^  I Is.  ^d. 

Nice. — 966  miles.  Time  25I  hours  (24  hours  by  Calais- 
Med.  express).  Fares  : first-class,  £^  15s.  ; second-class, 
6s.  3<f. ; return,  ;^I2  3s.  ^d.  and  £S  i6s.  jd.;  via 

Dieppe,  £6  17s.  and  £4  15s.  id.;  return,  ^10  14s.  lod. 
and  £’J  14s.  Jd. 

A cheaper  but  much  longer  route,  which  can  be  recommended 
to  robust  tourists,  though  it  is  rather  too  fatiguing  for  ladies, 
is  via  Turin  and  Cuneo  to  Vievola,  and  thence  by  diligence  to 
Nice  by  the  Col  di  Tenda.  This  new  strategic  railway  has 
pierced  already  the  Col  di  Tenda,  though  this  portion  of  the 
line  is  not  yet  open  for  traffic,  and  is  to  join  the  coast  line 
at  Ventimille  ; but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  finished  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  drive  from  Vievola  to  Nice  is 
extremely  interesting.  The  road  passes  through  the  midst  of 
the  finest  scenery  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  is  one  of  the 
longest  diligence  drives  (50  miles)  still  left  by  the  railways 
in  the  south  of  France;  but  being  one  long  succession  of 
glorious  views,  it  is  not  so  wearisome  to  some  travellers  as 
the  uninteresting  and  tedious  railway  journey  from  Paris  to 
IMarseilles.  The  fare  from  London  to  Cuneo,  via  Dieppe, 

Paris,  and  Turin,  is  only  £6  2s.  first,  and  ^,^4  5s.  6d. 

second,  and  the  diligence  fare  to  Nice  12  fr.  Another 

advantage  is  that  in  Italy,  unlike  France,  second-class 
passengers  can  travel  by  express  trains.  This  route  is 

available  also  for  travellers  to  Mentone  and  Bordighera,  as 
a diligence  runs  in  connection  with  the  Nice-Vievola  service 
daily  between  Mentone  and  Sospel  (fourteen  miles),  and 
between  Ventimille  and  Giandola  (twenty  miles).  Private 
carriages  can  be  obtained  at  Ventimille  and  Cuneo. 

New  Route  to  the  Riviera. — The  new  line  of  the  South  of 
France  Railway  Company,  from  Draguignan  to  Nice  Grasse, 
affords  tourists  the  opportunity  of  reaching  the  Riviera  by  a 
particularly  interesting  and  picturesque  route.  The  main  line 
from  Paris  to  Marseilles  is  left  at  Avignon,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  change  carriages  for  Meyrargues.  The  train  for  Draguignan 
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(change),  Grasse,  and  Nice  leaves  Meyrargues  at  7.47  a,m., 
and  reaches  Nice  at  7.25  p.m.  Distance  about  130  miles. 
Fares:  first-class,  17  fr.  70  c.;  second-class,  13  fr.  The  journey 
is  long  and  the  trains  slow,  but  as  most  of  the  line  traverses 
very  beautiful  and  varied  scenery,  through  a countr}’  almost 
unknown  to  tourists,  the  slow  rate  of  travelling  has  its 
compensations. 

Another  railway  not  yet  complete  approaches  Nice  through 
the  wild  gorges  of  the  Upper  Var.  It  leaves  the  line  from 
Grenoble  to  Marseilles  at  Digne,  and  is  finished  only  as  far  as 
St.  Andre,  whence  a diligence  (6  fr.)  runs  via  Annot  to  Puget- 
Theniers,  on  the  Var.  From  this  point  the  line  is  completed 
to  Nice. 

Beattlieu-suy-Mer. — 969  miles.  Time,  26  hours  (Calais- 
Med.  express  24^  hours).  Fares:  first-class,  £'j  15s.  8<Y.  ; 
second-class,  6s.  "jd.)  via  Dieppe,  £6  i8s.  and  £^  155.  6d. 

Monte  Carlo. — 976  miles.  Time,  26  hours  (Calais-Med. 
express,  25  hours).  Fares;  first-class,  £’j  i6s.  6d.)  second- 
class,  7s.  3t/. ; return,  ;,^I2  5s.  \\d.  and  ^8  i8s.  3^/. ; via 
Dieppe,  £6  19s.  and  £4  i6s.  id.;  return,  ^10  175.  id.  and 
£7  1 6s.  2d. 

Mentone. — 980  miles.  Time,  28  hours.  Fares  : first-class, 
£7  17s.  5^/. ; second-class,  £^  7s.  lod.;  return,  ^12  75.  4d.  and 
£8  19s.  2d.;  via  Dieppe,  19s.  lod.  and  £4  i6s.  gd. ; return, 
^10  1 8s.  5</.  and  £7  17s.  2d. 

Details  of  the  sleeping-car  and  trains-de-hi.xe  services  are 
given  in  the  Riviera  Routes  above. 

Part  II— The  Italian  Riviera. 

Though  the  connection  between  the  French  and  Italian 
trains  is  very  ill-arranged  and  inconv^enient,  probabl}-  inten- 
tionally so,  and  though  the  actual  mileage  is  greater,  the 
Marseilles  route  is  preferable  to  that  via  Turin  and  Savona 
(except  that  the  first-class  carriages  are  more  crowded),  and 
is  some  twelve  hours  quicker.  As  there  is  a long  wait  at 
Ventimille  Station,  it  is  a good  plan  for  passengers  for 
Bordighera  or  San  Remo  to  hire  a carriage  and  drive  direct 
from  the  station.  If  the  part}'  consists  of  several  persons  and 
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there  is  much  luggage  the  cost  would  be  little  more  than  by 
train. 

The  only  through  train  between  the  French  and  the  Italian 
Riviera,  except  the  new  (December  1905)  Rome-Riviera 
(Cannes-Florence-Rome)  daily  express  (see  p.  3),  is  the 
Vienna-Riviera  express  (see  trains-de-luxe  services  above). 
Extra  fare  Cannes  to  San  Remo,  5^*  limited 

express  (7.20  p.m.)  from  Paris  a seat  can  be  reserved  in 
advance  for  2s. 

Bordighera. — 985  miles.  Time,  30^  hours  (28  hours  by 
Calais-Med.  express).  Fares  : first-class,  £']  i8s.  \od. ; second- 
class,  ^5  9s.;  return,  £\2  13s.  and  3s.  3^/. ; via 

Dieppe,  £^  is.  4^f.  and  £\  17s.  <^d.  No  return  fares  in 
operation. 

Ospedaletti. — 989  miles.  For  fares  see  San  Remo^  there 
being  practically  no  difference. 

San  Remo. — 992  miles.  Time,  3o|-  hours  (28  by  Calais- 
Med.  express).  Fares:  first-class,  £^  19s.  \id.\  second-class 
£^  los. ; return,  £12  15s.  6d.  and  £^  5^*  Dieppe 

and  Marseilles,  £^  2s.  ^d.  and  £4^  i8s.  'jd.  No  return 
fares  booked.  Via  Dieppe,  Turin,  and  Savona  no  through 
booking. 

The  Calais-Mediterranean  train  de  luxe  (which  for  one 
season  ran  to  San  Remo)  now  stops  short  at  Ventimille  ; 
and  San  Remo  is  not  reached  till  2.5  p.m. 

Travellers  via  Turin  are  advised  to  break  the  journey  at 
that  city,  spending  the  night  there,  and  going  on  by  8 a.m.  next 
morning,  reaching  San  Remo  at  3.3  p.m.  The  Savona  line 
is  remarkably  picturesque  and  worth  travelling  through  in 
the  daytime.  By  this  route  London  is  left  at  ii  a.m.,  Paris 
10.30  p.m.,  and  Turin  is  reached  at  2.33  p.m.  Sleeping-car 
on  this  train  from  Paris.  Sleeping-car  supplement,  Paris  to 
Turin,  ;^i  3s.  3«i?. 

The  fares  on  Italian  railway  tickets  do  not  always  correspond 
with  the  fares  actually  charged,  for  there  is  an  extra  charge 
of  10  per  cent,  on  express  fares. 

Alassio. — 1,010  miles.  (i)  Via  Calais,  Paris,  the  Mont 
Cenis,  Turin,  and  Savona.  Fares : first-class,  £j  los.  yd.;  second- 
class,  ^5  4s.  id.;  return,  £12  Js.  6d.  and  ^8  i8s.  6d.;  via 
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Dieppe  no  through  booking.  (2)  There  is  also  the  alter- 
native route  via  Marseilles.  By  Calais  the  fare  is  5s.  <^d. 
first,  and  ^5  145.  second.  (Return,  ^,^13  5s.  (id.  and 

1 2s.  (d.')  By  Dieppe  there  is  no  through  booking. 

Part  III.— The  Levantine  Riviera  and  Florence. 

I.  The  Levantine  Riviera. — The  journey  to  the  principal 
winter  stations  on  this  coast  by  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
route — viz.,  via  Calais,  Mont  Cenis,  and  Genoa  (which  a glance 
at  the  map  will  show  is  almost  as  direct  as  the  crow  flies 
from  London), — takes  from  thirty-three  to  thirty-five  hours. 
For  hours  as  far  as  Genoa  see  Florence  Routes.  The  quickest 
train  is  the  10.30  p.m.  from  Paris  (leave  Victoria  li  a.m.,  or 
Charing  Cross  2.20  p.m.,  risking  the  connection  at  Paris — 
sleeping-car  from  Paris,  i is.  ^d.),  reaching  Nervi  at  8.43  p.m., 
Rapallo  10. 1 p.m., Sestri  Levante  12.40 p.m., Levanto  1 1.24  p.m., 
and  Spezia  10.38  p.m.  the  next  evening.  Fares  from  London  : 
Sestri  Levante  first-class,  9s.  %d.)  second-class,  3s.  5c/.; 
to  Spezia,  first-class,  14s.  2d.)  second-class,  ^5  6s.  (d.  Via 
Dieppe  : to  Nervi  ^^6  8s.  6^d.  first,  ;,C4  9s.  (d.  second.  All  the 
expresses  (except  the  Paris-Rome  express)  stop  at  Nervi, 
Chiavari,  Levanto,  and  Spezia,  and  one  or  two  at  Rapallo  and 
Sestri  Levante. 

For  Paris-Rome  tri-weekly  train  de  lit.xe  (extra  charge,  plus 
first-class  fare,  to  Genoa  £i  9s.  Zff.),  see  Florence  Routes. 
Necessary  to  change  at  Genoa  into  a slow  train. 

The  scenery  after  Genoa  is  very  fine,  and  to  enjoy  it  the  best 
train  to  take  is  the  2.30  p.m.  train  from  Paris,  reaching  Genoa 
10.30  a.m.  next  day.  Since  1894,  when  the  Parma-Spezia 
line  was  completed,  an  alternative  route  is  offered  across  the 
Apennines,  through  remarkably  fine  scenery.  This  route 
could  formerly  only  be  recommended  to  hardy  travellers, 
but  there  is  now  a through  carriage  from  Milan  to  Pisa  by 
this  route. 

Florence. — There  are  many  routes  to  Florence,  but  the  most 
direct  may  be  narrowed  down  to  nine  : three  by  the  St.  Gothard, 
three  by  the  Mt.  Cenis,  and  three  by  the  Simplon. 

I.  Via  Boulogne^  Laon,  St.  Gothard^  and  Bologna.  — 1048  miles, 
43^  hours.  Through  carriage  Boulogne  to  Basie.  There  are  two 
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expresses  a day,  one  (a)  leaving  Charing  Cross  at  2.20  p.m.  and 
arriving  at  1 1. 22  p.m.  the  next  day,  in  33  hours  from  London 
and  the  other  (b)  leaving  Charing  Cross  at  9 p.m.  and  reaching 
Florence  at  4.45  p.m.  on  the  second  day  alter  leaving  London. 
Fares  : first-class,  £8  gs.  lod.  ; second-class,  ^5  185.  gd.  Owing 
to  lack  of  connection  at  Milan,  where  the  passenger  is 
stranded  for  several  hours,  this  route  takes  about  44  hours, 
(c)  Passengers  via  Calais  leave  Victoria  ii  a.m.,  joining  the 
Boulogne  service  at  Laon.  By  the  (a)  service  there  is  a 
sleeping-car  from  Boulogne  to  Basle  (i6s.  6<f.)  and  Milan  to 
Florence  (15  fr.  25  c.).  Luggage  can  be  registered  through,, 
but  is  examined  at  Chiasso. 

2.  Via  Boulogne  or  Calais,  Laon,  Basle,  St.  Gothard,  and 
Pisa. — 38^  hours.  The  route  as  far  as  Milan  is  the  same  as 
Xo.  I (a).  The  train  leaves  Milan  at  5.10  p.m.,  and  arrives 
at  Florence  12.14  midnight.  Fares  : first-class,  £8  12s.  gd.  ; 
second-class,  £6  os.  6d.  No  return  tickets  booked.  Luggage 
examined  at  Chiasso. 

3.  Via  Dover,  Ostend,  Basle,  St.  Gothard,  and  Bologna 

{B.S.R.). — Time  40  hours.  Fares:  first-class,  £"]  iis.  6d. 
second-class,  £^  3s.  gd.  Leaves  Charing  Cross  2.20  p.m., 
reaching  Milan  next  evening  at  10.25,  arriving  at  Florence 
6.38  a.m.  Through  carriages  Ostend  to  Basle.  Luggage 

registered  to  Florence  examined  at  Basle.  Sleeping  car  Ostend 
to  Basle,  first-class,  i6s.  6d.]  second-class,  13s.  8d. 

4.  Via  Calais  or  Boulogne,  Paris,  Lausanne,  Simplon,  Milan, 
Bologna,  Florence. — Fares  : first-class,  ;^8  135.  6<f.  ; second- 
class,  £6  Is.  6(f. 

5.  Via  Calais  or  Boidogne,  Paris,  Lausanne,  Simplon, 
Novara,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence. — Fares  : first-class,  ;^8  I2s.  '^d. ; 
second-class,  £(i  os.  2d. 

6.  Via  Newhaven,  Dieppe,  Paris,  Lausanne,  Simplon,  Milan, 
Bologna,  Florence. — Fares  : first-class,  £^  13s.  ^d.  ; second- 
class,  £^  8s. 

7.  Via  Calais  or  Boulogne,  Paris,  Mt.  Cenis,  and  Bologna. — 
The  train  leaves  Victoria  at  1 1 a.m.  or  Charing  Cross  2.20  p.m. 
and  reaches  Turin  at  2.33  the  next  afternoon.  Here  change 
carriages,  as  the  through  carriages  go  to  Rome,  via  Genoa.. 
The  train  for  Florence  leaves  Turin  at  7.50  p.m.,  reaching  its 
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destination  at  6.38  the  next  morning.  Fare:  first-class, 
^8  3s.  \\d. ; second-class,  iis.  3^/.  Time,  43^  hours.  The 
connection  at  Paris  (10.30  p.m.)  can  usually  be  effected  by 
taking  the  2.20  p.m.  from  Charing  Cross,  thus  saving  three  hours. 
Supplementary  fare  for  sleeping-car  Paris  to  Turin,  3s.  \d. 

8.  Via  Calais,  Paris,  Ml.  Ccnis,  and  Genoa. — If  a stay  of  five 
or  six  hours  at  Turin  is  objected  to,  passengers  can  continue 
their  journey  by  the  Rome  express  (leaving  Turin  3.40  p.m.), 
changing  carriages  at  Pisa  for  Florence,  which  is  reached  at 
'6.55  a.m.  This  is  a very  tiring  journey,  a stay  of  three  hours 
being  made  at  Pisa.  It  is  a good  plan  to  spend  the  night  in 
Turin,  leaving  the  next  morning  at  7,  reaching  Florence  via 
Genoa  at  6.15  p.m.,  without  change  of  carriage.  This  route 
is  a little  cheaper  than  via  Bologna  — viz.,  first,  os.  gd; 
second,  ^,^5  gs.  iid. 

9.  The  popidar  cheap  route  via  Dieppe,  Paris,  Mt.  Cenis, 
Turin,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  (L.B.S.C.). — Passengers  leave  Victoria 
at  10  a.m.,  and  arrive  at  Paris  (Lyon)  6.41  p.m.  Beyond 
Paris,  same  train  and  route  as  No.  8.  Fare  : first-class, 

3s.  2d.  ; second-class,  i8s.  lod. 

Travellers  who  do  not  take  sleeping-berth  tickets  are  advised 
to  hire  a pillow,  which  can  be  procured  at  all  the  principal 
stations  for  night  journeys  at  i fr.  Rugs  {conver lures')  are  also 
supplied  for  the  same  price.  As  there  is  usually  only  one 
■second-class  carriage  on  the  10.30  p.m.  train  from  Paris  to 
Turin,  it  is  generally  very  crowded,  so  travelling  second  by 
this  route  can  only  be  recommended  to  hardy  tourists. 

Travellers  should  remember  that  on  Italian  railwa3’s  the 
twenty-four  o’clock  notation  has  been  adopted  (see  Appendix). 

Lustgage  Registration  and  Examination  via  Mt.  Cenis. — 
Luggage  registered  to  Italy  bj’  the  1 1 a.m.  service  from 
Victoria,  and  by  Route  g,  is  examined  in  the  train  after 
leaving  Modane.  Luggage  registered  b}’  the  2.20  p.m.  service 
is  examined  at  Boulogne  and  Modane.  Registered  luggage  by 
the  9 p.m.  service  is  examined  at  Paris  (Lyon)  and  Modane. 
All  passengers  must  be  present  at  the  examination  of  their 
luggage.  In  addition  to  examination  at  Calais  or  Boulogne, 
hand  luggage  by  the  10.30  p.m.  express  from  Paris  will  be 
examined  in  the  train  between  Modane  and  Turin. 
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Tram-de-Lttxe  Service.— The  Paris-Rome  express  leaves  Paris 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  at  11.20  a.m.  (in  con- 
nection with  the  9 p.m.  express  from  Charing  Cross),  and 
reaches  Florence  (z<ia  Mt.  Cenis  and  Genoa)  at  1.34  next 
day.  Time  41  hours.  Fare,  £()  gs.  id.,  and  £l  ijs.  lid. 
supplement. 

In  comparing  the  merits  of  these  routes,  those  St.  Gothard 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  London  by  the  morning  or  afternoon  express  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  magnificent  scenery  by  daylight.  Travellers 
are  recommended  to  break  their  journey  at  Bologna,  unless 
time  is  an  object.  From  this  town  the  extremely  interesting 
city  of  Ravenna,  with  its  wealth  of  Byzantine  architecture,  can 
be  easily  visited.  The  journey  between  Bologna  and  Florence 
over  the  Apennines  should  be  made,  if  possible,  in  daylight,  as 
it  is  a highly  interesting  and  picturesque  route.  For  this 
reason  alone  it  is  worth  breaking  the  journey  at  Bologna  if 
travelling  by  the  train  which  would  reach  Florence  in  the 
early  morning,  to  avoid  losing  all  the  scenery. 

Bologna  has  excellent  hotel  accommodation.  There  is  the 
new  and  up-to-date  Hotel  San  Marco,  which  has  been  recom- 
mended. (Acc.  80;  B.  60  c. ; L.  2 fr.  ; D.  4 fr. ; Lts.  25  c.  ; 
R.  from  2 fr. ; P.  from  7 fr. ; E.L.)  There  are  also  the  old- 
established  Brun  {Pension  from  lo  fr.),  Italie  and  Pellegrino. 

Florence  can  also  be  reached  by  sea  via  Genoa  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd  steamers  (see  Cairo  Routes). 

Part  IV.— South  Italy. 

Naples. — Naples  by  rail  is  just  over  two  days  from  London 
(by  the  new  2.20  p.m.  express  from  Charing  Cross,  49^  hours, 
and  by  the  tri-weekl}"  Rome  express,  36  hours  from  Paris). 

(rt)  The  best  and  quickest  route  is  via  Calais,  Paris,  Turin, 
Genoa,  and  Rome.  Leave  Victoria  1 1 a.m.  (or  Charing  Cross 
2.20  p.m.)  and  reach  Naples  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  at  3.5  p.m.  Fares:  first-class,  ;^8  17s.  lod.  ; second-class, 
£6  os.  8ff.  The  charge  for  a berth  in  the  sleeping-car  from 
Paris  to  Rome  is  £2  os.  id. 

(b)  Via  Calais,  Turin,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Rome  (see 
Florence  Routes). — A longer  and  more  expensive  route. 
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Fare  : first-class  will  amount  to  about  ;/^lo  Js.  (no  through 
booking  by  the  S.E.C.). 

By  travelling  as  far  as  Paris  by  the  L.B.S.C.  the  fare  is 
about  less. 

(c)  Via  Calais,  Laon,  St,  Gothard,  Bologna,  and  Florence. — 
Longer  and  slightly  more  expensive,  but  more  interesting  than 
the  Genoa  route.  Fare:  first-class,  12s.;  second-class 
1 2s.  ^d.  As  far  as  Florence  the  route  has  been  described 
(Florence,  Route  No.  i).  Leaves  Florence  (after  a short 
stay),  at  7 a.m.,  and  Naples  is  reached  in  about  twelve  hours. 

(<^)  Via  Dover,  Ostend,  Basle,  St,  Gothard,  Bologna,  and 
Florence  (B.S.R.). — Fares:  first-class,  13s.  4<f.  ; second- 
class,  ^5  17s.  9</.  By  the  afternoon  (2.20)  train  from  Charing 
Cross  for  Milan  (reached  at  10.25  the  next  day)  the  route  is 
the  same  as  (c).  Up  to  Milan  see  Florence,  Route  No.  3. 
By  the  morning  service  from  London  (Charing  Cross,  9 a.m*), 
the  route  is  by  Genoa,  and  Naples  is  reached  at  1.36  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day. 

Train-de-Lu.xe  Service.  — Paris-Rome-Naples  express  (see 
Florence).  Leave  Charing  Cross  at  9 p.m.  and  arrive  at 
Naples  at  11.25  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  Supple- 
ment £2  1 7s.  (id. 

There  is  also  a sleeping-car  (supplement  £2  os.  id.)  from 
Paris  to  Rome,  in  connection  with  the  2.20  p.m.  express  from 
Charing  Cross,  by  which  Naples  is  reached  at  1.36  p.m.,  i.e,  in 
less  than  48  hours  from  London.  This  is  the  most  rapid  service 
to  Naples — quicker  even  than  the  tri-weekly  train  de  luxe. 
But  the  connection  at  Paris  (arr.  Gare  du  Nord  9.15  p.m., 
and  leave  Gare  de  Lyon  10.30  p.m.)  is  not  guaranteed. 

For  details  about  Customs  examinations,  see  Florence 
Routes. 

A visitor  who  intends  staying  at  Naples  all  the  winter  will 
save  considerably  by  sending  bulky  luggage  by  sea:  a whole 
ton  of  baggage  can  be  sent  from  London  or  Liverpool,  and  de- 
livered at  owner’s  residence  in  Naples  for  about  25  to  30  fr. 
Time  in  transit  would  be  about  three  weeks.  Or  it  can  be 
sent  through  Messrs.  Henry  Johnson  & Son  or  INIessrs.  Pitt  8: 
Scott,  by  grande  vitesse  at  about  half  excess  luggage  rates. 
Transit  about  ten  days. 
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Sea  Routes  (see  also  Cairo  Routes). — Naples  is  in  direct 
communication  with  London,  Southampton,  and  Plymouth  b}-- 
sea.  From  London  there  is  the  fortnightly  service  of  the  Orient- 
Pacific  Line,  leaving  every  alternate  Friday  from  Jan.  12th, 
calling  at  Plymouth  the  following  day,  Marseilles  seventh  da}'. 
Fare;  ;,^i6  los.  single, 2s.  second.  Return  (four  months) 
£2^  los.  and  £20  3s.  ^d.  The  time  occupied  in  the  voyage  is 
usually  eight  to  nine  days.  The  Marseilles-Naples  service  of 
the  Cie.  Gen.  Transatlantique  has  been  suppressed.  A popular 
service  is  the  fortnightly  one  of  the  N.D.L.  from  South- 
ampton to  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Egypt,  leaving  Southampton 
on  alternate  Tuesdays  from  Jan.  9th.  Genoa  is  usually 
reached  in  eight  days  and  Naples  in  nine  days.  Fares  : 
first-class,  1 6 los.  ; second-class,  ^^ii.  The  steamers  of  the 

N.D.L.  Australian  Line,  leaving  Southampton  on  every  fourth 
Monday  from  Jan.  1st,  also  call  at  Genoa  and  Naples. 

Special  facilities  are  offered  to  American  travellers  for  visit- 
ing Naples  and  the  South  of  Italy  by  means  of  the  direct  New 
York-Mediterranean  combined  service  (see  Gibraltar  Routes) 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  Hamburg-American  Steamship 
Companies.  Steamers  leave  Gibraltar  for  Genoa  and  Naples 
about  every  ten  days  during  the  winter  season. 

Capri  and  Ischia. — Visitors  to  Capri  are  no  longer  dependent 
on  the  w’retched  little  local  steamers  from  Naples,  as  the 
North  German  Lloyd  run  a steamer  during  the  height  of  the 
season  (middle  of  February  to  middle  of  May),  from  Naples  to 
Ischia,  Sorrento,  and  Capri.  Leaves  Naples  9 a.m.,  reaches 
Casamicciola  (Ischia)  10.30;  leaves  at  noon,  arrives  off  Blue 
Grotto,  Capri,  1.50  p.m.  ; leaves  at  2.30  for  Capri,  leaving 
there  at  4 o’clock,  reaching  Sorrento  at  4.40,  and  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  stay,  leaves  for  Naples,  which  is  reached 
at  6 p.m. 

Fare  from  Naples  to  Ischia  and  Capri,  7 fr.  50  c.  ; return 
(good  for  three  months),  12  fr. ; and  circular  tickets,  allowing 
journey  to  be  broken  at  any  place,  17  fr. 

There  are  several  other  lines  to  Capri,  but  they  are  not  to  be 

recommended,  as  hours  vary  as  much  as  the  tariffs there  is 

sometimes  one  rate  for  Neopolitans  and  one  for  the  ignorant 
foreigner ! The  best  is  the  Neopolitan  S.  N.  Co. 
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(1)  Naples  to  Capri  (returning  the  same  day).  Leaves 
Naples  9 a.m.,  arrives  Blue  Grotto  ii.io,  leaves  Capri  4 p.m. 
and  arrives  Naples  6 p.m. 

(2)  Naples  to  Capri.  Leaves  Naples  3 p.m.,  and  arrives  at 
Capri  5-45  > leaves  Capri  the  next  morning-  at  6,  and  arrives  at 
Naples  8.20.  Fare:  5 fr.  50  c.  and  3 fr.  50  c. ; return,  10  fr. 
and  6 fr. 

(3)  Naples  to  Casamicciola.  Leaves  Naples  2 p.m.,  arrives 
at  Casamicciola  5-i5-  Stay  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  Naples 
being  reached  at  8.30  p.m.  f'are  : 4 fr.  75  c.  first-class  ; 2 fr. ,. 
second-class  ; return  (good  for  three  months),  8 fr.  and  3 fr.  25  c. 
For  route  to  Casamicciola  via  Torre  Gaveta,  see  Ischia. 


Part  V.— The  South  of  Spain. 

Malaga. — The  direct  route  is  via  Paris,  Irun,  Madrid,  and 
Cordova.  The  traveller  has  no  perplexing  choice  of  trains,  as 
there  are  only  two  express  services  from  Paris  to  Madrid,  one 
leaving  Paris  (Quai  d’Orsay)  at  7.40  P-m.  (leave  Charing  Cross 
I0*a.m.),  arriving  at  Madrid  at  11.23  the  following  day. 

Through  carriage  first-  and  second-class  Boulogne  to  Irun  ; 
sleeping-car  Paris-Irun.  Supplement,  8s.  No  train 

from  Irun  on  Sunda3'S.  As  an  alternative  passengers  can 
remain  at  the  frontier  until  the  afternoon  train  leaving  2.7  p.m., 
due  Madrid  following  day  at  7.2  a.m.,  and  take  advantage  of 
sleeping-cars  Paris  to  Irun  and  Irun-Madrid.  Supplement, 
^2  4s.  jd.  The  other  leaves  Paris  (Quai  d’Orsa\^)  10.22  p.m. 
(connection  with  il  a.m.  service  from  Victoria),  due  Irun  12.30 
noon,  leaves  2.7  p.m.,  reaches  Madrid  next  morning  7.2  a.m. 
(first-  and  third-class  only  Irun  to  Madrid).  Only  two  through 
trains  to  Malaga,  one  leaving  Madrid  8.20  p.m.,  reaching  Malaga 
10.22  next  day,  and  one  leaving  at  9 p.m.,  arriving  5.30  p.m. 
By  both  slow  trains  from  Cordova.  Fares  : via  Calais,  first- 
class,  12  7s.;  second-class,  ^10  6s.  (first-class  from  Irun); 
via  Dieppe,  first-class,  £ii  7s.  gd. ; second-class,  j^g  15s. 
(first-class  from  Irun) ; but  there  is  no  through  booking  except 
through  the  Tourist  Agencies. 

Train-de-Lnxe  Service. — The  Sud  express  leaves  Paris 
(Quai  d’Orsay)  12.17  p.m.  (Charing  Cross  9 p.m.  previous 
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day),  and  arrives  at  Madrid  2,23  the  next  afternoon.  Supple- 
ment, Paris  to  Madrid,  £2  8s,  ^d.  But  apart  from  the  comfort 
little  is  gained  by  using  it  (unless  the  passenger  wishes  to 
spend  the  night  at  Madrid),  as  the  service  is  intended  for 
passengers  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon. 

Sea  Routes  (see  also  Gibraltar  and  Tangier  Routes). — 
Malaga,  like  Gibraltar,  is  more  comfortably  and  conveniently 
reached  by  sea  than  by  land,  and  the  cost  would  be  less.  By 
the  steamers  of  Messrs.  John  Hall’s  line  (see  Gibraltar 
Routes)  Malaga  can  be  reached  without  transhipping  at 
Gibraltar.  The  fare  is  8s.  first-class  (homeward,  the  fare 
from  Malaga  is  £^),  and  first-class  return  (available  for  six 
months),  5 15s.  The  time  occupied  on  the  voyage  is  from  nine 
to  twelve  days,  as  the  steamer  calls  at  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar 
en  route.  The  accommodation  is  fairly  comfortable,  but 
passengers  must  not,  of  course,  expect  the  luxurious  appoint- 
ments of  the  P.  (&  O.  or  Orient-Pacific  steamers.  Those  who 
prefer  a quicker  passage  could  travel  to  Gibraltar  in  four  days 
by  either  of  these  lines,  and  from  that  port  to  Malaga  by  sea, 
or  by  rail  via  Bobadilla. 

A direct  line  running  along  the  coast  from  Gibraltar  to 
Malaga  is  in  progress,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  open  for  traffic 
for  many  years.  There  is  frequent  communication  by  local 
steamers  between  these  two  ports,  and  steamers  twice  a week 
from  Algeciras.  The  small  steamers  of  the  Thomas  Haynes 
Line  leave  Gibraltar  once  a week  for  Malaga.  The  accommo- 
dation afforded  by  this  line,  however,  is  very  poor,  and  the 
dates  of  sailing  are  uncertain. 

The  carriage  road  between  Malaga  and  Gibraltar  (70  miles) 
is  not  yet  completed.  There  is  a service  of  diligences  as  far 
as  Estepona.  The  fares  are  higher  than  in  French  or  Swiss  dili- 
gences, and  the  usual  rate  is  pesetas  a league  (5  kilometres'). 

Gibraltar  (see  also  Tangier  and  Cairo  Routes).— The  usual 
route  is  by  sea,  and  this  is  certainly  preferable  for  delicate 
persons.  There  are  several  passenger  lines  to  Gibraltar  from 
London  or  Liverpool.  From  London  there  is  a w'eekly  ser- 
vice of  the  P.  & O,  Company  and  the  fortnightly  service  of  the 
Orient-Royal  Mail  Line.  The  P.  & O.  steamers  leave  London 
for  Gibraltar  every  Friday,  arriving  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
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Fares:  first-class,  ;^I2  2s. ; second-class,  14s.;  return,^i7  12s. 
and  ^ii  (available  for  six  months).  The  Orient  steamers 
leave  London  every  alternate  Friday  from  Jan.  loth.  Fares  the 
same  as  the  P.  & O.  Company.  There  is  also  Messrs.  Hall’s 
line  of  steamers  (see  Malaga)  from  London,  usuall}’  every 
Saturday.  (This  line  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Hall 
Line  to  India.)  Fare:  £8  ls.*9r/.  first-class,  and  £1;^  17s. 
return  (available  for  six  months)  from  Cadiz.  Then  there  is  the 
fortnightly  service  I of  Forwood  Brothers’  Morocco  steamers, 
leaving  London  usually  on  Thursda}^  calling  at  Gibraltar 
generally  one  week  later.  Fare,  £6  first-class. 

From  Liverpool  there  is  a choice  of  two  lines — the  Papayanni 
and  Moss — both  of  which  call  at  Gibraltar.  The  Papayanni 
steamers  call  occasionally.  The  fares  are  very  reasonable : 
first-class,  £y  ; return  (good  for  six  months),  £12.  The  Moss 
steamers  run  fortnightly.  Fares:  First-class,  ^7 ; return  12. 

The  North-German  Lloyd  liners  from  Southampton  to  China 
call  at  Gibraltar,  but  those  of  the  Australian  line  do  not 
touch  here. 

Gibraltar  can  now  be  conveniently  and  quickly  reached  from 
Marseilles  by  the  homeward  bound  P.  & O.  and  Orient  liners. 
Average  passage  42  to  48  hours.  P.  & O.  fares:  first-class, 
^5  los. ; second-class,  £^  8s.;  Orient,  ;^5  los.  and  ^^3  6s. 

The  steamers  of  the  Paquet  Line  usually  leave  Marseilles  on 
the  nth  and  2 1st  of  each  month  at  5 p.m.  for  Morocco  and 
the  Canaries,  calling  at  Gibraltar.  The  accommodation  is  not 
luxurious,  but  the  fare  is  moderate  : £4.  8s.  first  saloon. 

The  overland  route  to  Gibraltar  via  Madrid,  Cordova,  and 
the  new  railway  from  Bobadilla  to  Algeciras  (opposite 
Gibraltar,  whence  a steamer  runs  in  connection  with  the  train), 
is  rather  fatiguing,  and  by  the  ordinary  express  takes  only 
some  sixteen  hours  less  than  the  sea  journey  by  the  fastest 
boats,  owing  to  faulty  connections  at  Madrid,  where  over 
twelve  hours  are  wasted.  As  far  as  Bobadilla  the  route  is  the 
same  as  for  Malaga.  Gibraltar  is  reached  at  11.35  P-^n* 
Time  from  London  80  hours  (Sud  express  70  hours).  Fares : 
via  Calais,  first-class,  ;^'"i2  19s.  6d,:  second-class,  ^9  8s. 
(first-class  from  Irun).  Supplement  by  Sud  express,  Paris  to 
Madrid,  £2  2s. 
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WINTER  RESORTS. 


HERE  can  be  no  question  that  the  beautiful  strip  of 


coast  from  Hyeres  to  Mentone  known  as  the  French 
Riviera,  or  the  Riviera  excelleiice^  is  the  most  popular 
with  English  people  of  any  of  the  innumerable  winter 
havens  which  skirt  the  shores  of  the  tideless  sea.  The 
statistics  of  visitors  to  the  numerous  winter  quarters  of  the 
South  of  Europe  tend  to  show  that  more  English  visitors 
are  to  be  found  during  the  winter  at  the  various  health 
resorts  stretching  along  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  from 
Hyeres  to  San  Remo,  than  at  all  the  winter  stations  of  the 
rest  of  South  Europe  put  together. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal winter  stations  of  this  region  will  be  dealt  with  later 
on,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  summarise  here  the  general 
features  of  the  climate. 


PART  I 


THE  FRENCH  RIVIERA. 


Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree. — Byron. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Riviera  possesses  a climate 
which,  at  any  rate,  if  not  the  best  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
is  certainly  the  nearest  approach  to  a perfect  climate  within 
a day  and  a quarter  of  London.  Taking  the  climate  of  the 
whole  Riviera,  its  main  features  are  abundance  of  sunshine, 
a large  proportion  of  rainless  days,  fairly  mild  temperature, 
and  a moderately  dry  and  stimulating  atmosphere.  There 
is  not  nearly  as  much  difference  in  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  various  resorts  on  this  strip  of  coast  as  might 
be  imagined  from  the  imposing  array  of  comparative 
meteorological  statistics  and  climatological  records  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  guide  books.  Any  peculiar  climatic 
advantage  possessed  by  one  particular  winter  station  is  due 
to  local  conditions — mainly  to  some  natural  protection 
afforded  by  the  configuration  of  the  mountain  chain  run- 
ning along  the  coast,  which  serves  as  a barrier — more  or 
less  imperfect  at  the  different  resorts — to  ward  off  the 
winds.  In  short,  the  amount  of  shelter  from  the  winds  is 
the  one  standard  by  which  these  winter  stations  should  be 
classified  in  order  of  merit  as  invalid  quarters. 

The  strong  point  of  the  climate  is,  of  course,  the  large 
proportion  of  sunny  days.  Thus,  comparing  Nice  with 
London,  we  find  that  during  the  six  winter  and  spring 
months  Nice  has  an  average  of  ninety-seven  clear  and 
cloudless  days,  while  London  has  only  tvvelve.  With 
regard  to  rain,  it  is  important  to  make  a distinction  be- 
tween the  number  of  rainy  days  and  the  actual  rainfall.  An 
inquirer  may,  perhaps,  be  confronted  with  elaborate  tables 
of  statistics  which  prove  that  the  rainfall  of  Nice  from 
November  to  April  is  much  greater  than  that  of  London. 
Though  this  fact  is  indisputable,  it  need  not  daunt  the 
searcher  after  sunshine.  The  high  average  of  the  Nice 
rainfall  is  chiefly  made  up  of  a few  days’  steady  downpour, 
generally  in  the  spring,  so  that  the  tables  for  the  period 
from  October  to  April  give  17  in.  to  Nice,  and  9-5  in. 
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to  London.  Compare  this,  however,  with  the  number  of 
rainy  days,  and  we  have  at  Nice  thirty,  and  at  London 
seventy-six  days  on  which  rain  falls.  This  explains  the 
fact  that  while  the  relative  humidity  of  the  principal 
English  winter  resorts  is  from  85  to  90  per  cent.,  that  of 
the  Riviera  watering  places  is  not  more  than  75  to  80  per 
cent. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  warmth  is  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  climate;  and,  in  fact,  were  this 
the  case,  it  would  be  a far  less  generally  useful  and  valu- 
able climate  than  it  is.  The  average  mean  temperature 
during  the  winter  months  is  not  more  than  about  10° 
higher  than  in  England.  Those  requiring  a really  warm 
climate  must  go  farther  south — to  Madeira,  Egypt,  or 
even  the  Cape. 

In  France  and  Italy  the  Centigrade  reckoning  is  always 
used  in  thermometers,  and,  for  the  Fcihr, 

convenience  of  those  who  dislike  ^<7 
to  have  to  go  through  an  elaborate 
calculation  in  order  to  convert 
the  Centigrade  measurement  into 
Fahrenheit,*  I have  drawn  up  the 
annexed  table. 

It  includes  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  which  are  likely  to  be 
experienced  during  the  season 
(November  to  April). 

But  the  main  drawback  of  the 
Riviera  climate  is  its  windiness. 

The  mistral,  or  north-west  wind, 
is  especially  troublesome,  par- 
ticularly at  the  more  western 
stations,  and,  as  has  been  said  5 


* The  rule  is:  multiply  by  9,  then  divide  by  5,  and  add  3a. 
This  will  give  the  Fahrenheit  reckoning. 
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above,  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  winter  stations 
as  health  resorts  chiefly  depend  on  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  surrounding  mountains. 

These  remarks  on  the  climatic  features  of  the  Riviera 
apply  equally  to  the  Italian  and  French  portions  of  it,  as, 
geographically  and  climatically,  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence, the  division  between  the  two  countries  at  Ventimille 
being  more  in  the  nature  of  a “scientific  frontier”  than  a 
natural  one.  The  climate  being  a question  of  the  highest 
importance  to  most  visitors  to  the  Riviera,  this  subject 
has  been  taken  first.  With  some,  however,  the  social 
conditions,  hotel  accommodation,  amusements,  living 
expenses,  etc.,  are  matters  of  equal  importance ; and  in 
the  following  pages  these  topics  will  be  dealt  with  as 
exhaustively  as  space  permits. 

The  season  begins  about  November  and  lasts  till  April 
or  May,  though  as  a rule  at  some  of  the  more  fashionable 
centres,  such  as  Cannes,  Monte  Carlo,  and  Nice,  it  begins 
later  and  lasts  a shorter  time ; while  at  the  quieter 
places,  the  purely  invalid  resorts,  and  the  smaller  Italian 
Riviera  stations,  such  as  Alassio  and  Ospedaletti,  it  lasts 
seven  months  or  even  longer.  The  most  enjoyable  months 
are  perhaps  February,  March,  and  April;  at  any  rate,  hotel 
keepers  count  on  doing  most  business  during  these  months. 

The  various  health  resorts  are  usually  classified  in  order 
of  merit,  according  to  their  temperature.  This  basis  of 
classification  is  not,  however,  very  reliable ; and,  besides, 
the  difference  is  very  slight,  as  has  already  been  shown. 
They  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as  follows  : — (i)  Health 
resorts — Hyeres,  Mentone,  Bordighera,  and  the  smaller 
stations  of  the  Italian  Riviera;  (2)  pleasure  resorts — Monte 
Carlo  and  Nice;  and  (3)  those  combining,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  characteristics  of  the  former  classes — Cannes 
and  San  Remo.  Then  the  smaller  and  recently  discovered 
resorts,  some  of  them  satellites  of  the  above-mentioned 
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places,  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  a category  by  them- 
selves, and  may  be  best  described  as  residential  resorts 
for  visitors  of  moderate  means.  This  classification  is,  of 
course,  rather  an  arbitrary  one,  but  it  may  serve  to  give 
visitors  some  notion  of  the  general  character  of  the 
different  winter  resorts. 

An  article  by  Dr.  M.  G.  Foster  in  The  Practitioner^ 
June,  1898,  sums  up  very  concisely  and  accurately  the 
climatic  features  of  the  Riviera.  He  explains  that  the 
warmth  of  this  region  is  not  only  due  to  its  sheltered 
position;  but  also  to  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin  abutting  on  these  shores;  “Owing 
to  certain  banks  traversing  the  Mediterranean  and  ob- 
structing the  influx  of  deep  and  cold  currents,  the 
contained  area  of  water  is  some  five  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  adjacent  atmosphere.” 

With  regard  to  hotel  prices  and  cost  of  living,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  living  in  general  is  much  cheaper  on 
the  Italian  than  on  the  French  Riviera,  and  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  farther  the  traveller  goes  east  after  leaving 
Mentone,  the  more  moderate  will  he  find  the  prices. 
Some  useful  information  (not,  so  far  as  I know,  to  be 
obtained  elsewhere)  on  the  cost  of  living  in  France  will 
be  found  in  the  A7iglo-American  Annual  (Neal;  Paris). 

Koutes. — See  beginning  of  book. 

PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Sea  Bathing. — It  is  possible  for  hardy  travellers  to  continue 
bathing  all  through  the  winter,  though  the  bathing  estab- 
lishments are  usually  closed  in  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February.  There  being  hardly  any  tide  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  beach  is  always  in  a fit  state  for  the  bather. 
The  usual  bathing  hours  are  from  8 to  12  in  the  morning. 

Doctoi's‘  Fees. — The  usual  charge  is  20  fr.  or  25  fr.  for  the 
first  visit,  and  sometimes  10  fr.  for  subsequent  ones.  At  Nice, 
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Cannes,  and  Monte  Carlo,  however,  the  charges  are  rather 
more.  For  night  visits,  after  midnight,  the  fee  is  usually  40  fr. 
at  least. 

Sketching  Public  Buildings^  etc. — Tourists  should  take  care 
not  to  make  notes  or  rough  sketches  in  the  vicinity  of  a barrack 
or  fort,  or  even  any  public  building,  except,  of  course,  churches, 
cathedrals,  etc.,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  arrest.  It  is  advisable 
for  all  winter  residents  as  well  as  tourists,  especially  since  the 
Foreigners’  Registration  Law  of  1893,  to  be  furnished  with  a 
passport. 

Faj'cels  Post  {Colis  Postaux). — Rates  : not  exceeding  3 lb. 
i^.  4^/. ; not  exceeding  7 9^-5  riot  exceeding  ii  lb. 

2s.  2d.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  service  is  not  in 
France,  (nor  in  Spain  or  Belgium)  undertaken  directly  by  the 
Post  Office.  Parcels  must  be  sent  by  the  Railway  or  Shipping 
Companies. 

Flower  Parcels  Post. — There  was  formerly  a specially  re- 
duced rate  for  the  postage  of  flowers  from  the  south  of  France 
to  England.  But  this  service  being  often  abused  by  unscrupulous 
persons,  the  privilege  was  withdrawn  in  1897. 

Books  of  Reference.,  Guide  Books,  etc. — A small  library  might 
be  filled  with  guide  books,  works  of  travel,  sketches,  etc., 
dealing  with  the  French  and  the  Italian  Riviera,  so  that  there  is 
only  room  to  mention  here  a few  of  the  best  of  those  recently 
published.  Of  guide  books,  C.  B.  Black’s  “ Handbook  to  the 
Riviera  ” (A.  & C.  Black,  1904,  2s.  6d.)  and  Murray’s  “ Riviera” 
(1892,  6s.)  are  certainly  the  best  published  in  English  ; and 
Joanne’s  “Stations  d’Hiver  de  la  Mediterranee  ” (Hachette, 
1904,  3 fr.  50  c.),  the  best  of  the  numerous  French  guides. 
Much  detailed  information  in  Baedeker’s  “ South  France”  {1902, 
5^.).  Cook’s  “Health  Resorts  of  the  South  of  France”  (1896, 
2s.  6d.),  will  also  be  found  useful.  Descriptions  of  the  Riviera 
are  also  given  in  Hare’s  “The  Rivieras”  (1897,  35'.),  “Where 
to  Go  Abroad,”  by  R.  Hope  Moncriefif  (Black,  1893,  i^.),  and  in 
Murray’s  “Central  France”  (Stanford,  1903,  "js.  6d.).  Of  more 
general  interest  are  the  following  : — ^J.  R.  Green’s  “ Stray  Studies” 
(Longman).  “ The  Riviera,”  by  Hugh  MacMillan,  D.D. 
(Illustrated,  New  Edition,  1903.  J.  S.  Virtue  & Co.),  lOJ.  6d. 
“ S.  E.  France,”  by  A.  J.  C.  Hare  (loj.  6d.).  “ L’lliver  dans 
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les  Alpes  Maritimes,  by  Dr.  E.  Onesimus  (Paris,  1891). 
“ Afloat  and  Ashore  on  the  Mediterranean,”  by  L.  Merriwelher 
(Sampson  Low,  1892,  6d.).  “The  Riviera,  Ancient  and 

Modern,”  by  Charles  Lentheric  (Unwin,  1895,  “The 

Romaiis  on  the  Riviera,”  by  W.  B.  Hall  (1898,  6s.,  Macmillan). 
“Rock  Villages  on  the  Riviera,”  by  W.  Scott  (1898,  ^s.  6i., 
A.  & C.  Black).  “In  Blue  Waters,”  by  E.  de  Amicis  (1898, 
*js.  6d.,  Putnam’s).  “ Historic  Studies  in  Savoy  and  Vaud,”  by 
(ieneral  Meredith  Read  (2  vols.,  1896,  28j-.,  Chatto).  “Riviera 
Nature  Notes  ” (75“.  6d.,  New  Edition,  1903.  Quaritch).  The 
best  work  on  the  climate  of  the  Riviera  is  Dr.  Theodore 
Williams’  exhaustive  “Climates  of  the  South  of  France” 
(2nd  ed.,  1869,  Longman).  Consult  also  “Health  Resorts  of 
Europe,”  by  Dr.  T.  Linn  {2s.  6d.,  nth  ed.,  1903,  Health 
Resorts  Bureau,  30,  Craven  Street,  W.C.).  A useful  text-book, 
“ French  Laws  and  Customs  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  ” (price  i fr., 
2nded.,  1904),  by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Browne,  solicitor,  of  Nice,  has 
recently  been  published.  Full  of  legal  hints  on  matters  con- 
cerning English  and  American  residents  in  France. 


THE  RIVIERA  v.  ALGERIA— A COM- 
PARISON.* 

IF  Switzerland  is  the  summer  playground  of  Europe,  so 
may  the  Mediterranean  shores  be  considered  the 
world’s  great  winter-land.  The  choice  of  a winter  haven 
along  so  many  thousand  miles  of  sunny  coast  line  seems 
wide  indeed,  but  in  practice  one  is  limited  to  the  two 
Rivieras,  Algeria,  Egypt,  and  the  South  of  Italy.  Egypt 
has  the  best  climate  of  all ; but  the  distance,  the  expense 
of  the  journey,  and  the  high  cost  of  living  prevent  it 
becoming  a popular  winter  residence.  South  Italy  is 
insufficiently  developed  as  an  invalid  resort ; and  the 
lack  of  those  comforts  and  conveniences  now  considered 
indispensable  for  English  travellers,  the  comparative 
Abridged  from  an  article  contributed  to  The  Queen. 
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inferiority  of  hotel  accommodation,  the  insanitary  habits 
of  the  people,  and  the  general  tendency  to  regard  the 
foreign  visitor  as  fair  game  for  petty  extortion,  are  but  a 
few  of  the  drawbacks  which  far  outweigh  the  natural 
and  climatic  advantages  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian 
winter  stations. 

There  remain,  then,  the  Riviera  and  Algeria.  In  com- 
paring these  two  popular  winter  places,  one  is  confronted 
at  the  outset  with  the  great  difference  between  Algeria, 
with  its  three  winter  stations — Algiers  (Mustapha 
Superieur),  Biskra,  and  Hammam  R'irha — and  the  Riviera, 
with  its  innumerable  health  resorts,  great  and  small,  each 
preserving  more  or  less  distinctive  features.  The  most 
frequented  portion  of  that  region  which  we  loosely  term 
the  Riviera — the  shore  pai'  exxellejice — extending  from 
Cannes  to  Mentone,  is  little  more  than  one  long  chain  of 
English  colonies  linked  together  by  straggling  suburbs  ot 
handsome  villas  and  hotels,  so  that  a modern  Rip  Van 
Winkle  might  imagine  that  during  his  long  slumber  the 
long-threatened  European  war  had  actually  broken  out, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  department  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimes  had  been  annexed  by  England. 

No  doubt  the  Riviera  is  commonplace,  overcrowded,  and 
hackneyed,  and  this  its  advocates  and  habitues  are  quite 
prepared  to  concede  ; but  then,  what  other  winter  region 
offers  such  a wide  choice  of  pleasant  winter  quarters,  with 
such  a mild  and  sunny  climate,  within  from  a day  to  a 
day  and  a half’s  journey  from  London  ? In  short,  it  is  not 
going  too  far  to  say  that  no  European  country,  equally 
easy  of  access,  offers  so  near  an  approach  to  that  ideal 
climate  of  the  legendary  land  of  Avilion  : — 

“ Where  falls  not  rain,  or  hail,  or  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly.” 

Then  its  long-established  popularity  with  our  compatriots 
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has  resulted  n English  tastes  and  prejudices  being 
scrupulously  consulted  by  hotel-keepers,  tradespeople, 
and  all  classes  interested  in  attracting  English  custom. 
At  all  the  stations  ot  any  size  we  find  English  stores  and 
chemists,  as  well  as  English  doctors  and  chaplains.  Even 
English  prejudices  in  the  matter  of  baths  and  drainage  are 
not  ignored,  and  no  hotel  of  the  first  rank  is  considered 
complete  which  has  not  a quasi-official  certificate  from  a 
leading  firm  of  English  sanitary  engineers.  Then,  too, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  competition,  hotel  prices  are  much 
reduced,  and  old  stagers  can  often  get  a rebatement  on  the 
nominal  tariff.  Besides,  not  only  at  the  large  centres  will 
hotels  be  found  to  suit  all  purses,  but  the  winter  visitor  of 
moderate  means  has  an  unlimited  choice  among  the  smaller 
and  less  known  health  stations,  where  fairly  comfortable 
accommodation  can  be  obtained  for  about  7 fr.  a day. 
In  fact,  at  the  bathing  stations  on  the  Levantine  Riviera, 
where  the  winter  is  the  off  season,  very  good  hotels  of  the 
second  rank  are  willing  to  take  visitors  by  the  month  at 
terms  almost  as  low  as  at  the  cheaper  class  of  hotel 
pension  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  the  Belgian  Ardennes,  or 
Switzerland. 

The  seasons  in  the  Riviera,  from  the  hotel  proprietor’s 
standpoint,  vary  a good  deal  at  the  different  stations  ; yet 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  whole  Riviera,  from  Hyeres 
to  San  Remo,  ignoring  geographical  divisions,  does  not 
show  an  appreciable  falling  off,  for  when  visitors  are  few 
at  one  resort,  this  deficiency  is  often  more  than  made  up 
at  a neighbouring  station.  The  season  1893-4,  for  instance, 
which  was  decidedly  a bad  one  at  Cannes,  Nice,  and  Monte 
Carlo,  was  considered  a good  one  along  the  Italian  Riviera. 
At  San  Remo  the  hotels  were  crowded.  Considering 
fashion  changes  so  in  the  matter  of  foreign  health  resorts, 
it  certainly  says  much  for  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  Riviera 
that  it  has  so  long  maintained  its  high  reputation  and 
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popularity  as  a residential  winter  quarter.  Hardly  more 
than  a generation  ago  were  not  Spezia  and  Pisa  popular  ? 
and  earlier  still  had  not  dusty  and  wind-swept  Montpellier 
its  special  vogue  ? What  medical  man  now  recommends 
these  moribund  winter  stations  to  his  patients  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  even  the  barest  outline  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  various  stations  which  make 
up  the  chain  of  English  communities  from  Hyeres  to  San 
Remo.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  Nice,  Cannes,  and 
Monte  Carlo  may  be  regarded  in  the  double  aspect  of 
popular  holiday  resorts  and  fashionable  residential  water- 
ing-places ; Mentone  and  Bordighera  are  distinctly  medical 
stations ; while  Hyeres  and  San  Remo  are  health  and 
pleasure  resorts  combined.  Then  there  are  the  minor 
stations  and  the  more  recently  discovered  ones,  such  as 
Valescure,  Cap  d’Antibes,  Beaulieu,  Cap  Martin,  Ospe- 
daletti,  Alassio,  etc.,  which  as  yet  have  not  developed  any 
very  distinct  feature,  and,  speaking  generally,  are  best 
adapted  for  the  non-invalid  visitor  of  quiet  tastes  and  of 
modest  means.* 

A peculiarity  of  the  Riviera  is  that  each  of  the  prominent 
watering-places  seems  to  possess  a sort  of  tutelary  deity  of 
its  own.  For  instance,  no  visitor  to  Cannes  is  allowed  to 
forget  the  name  of  its  illustrious  founder,  Lord  Brougham  ; 
while  the  main  interest  of  the  English  community  at 
Beaulieu  seems  centred  in  the  movements  of  another  great 
statesman.  Lord  Salisbury.  Cap  d’Antibes  has  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  as  its  genius  loci ; and  Valescure  is  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  or  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
The  English  colony  of  Bordighera  is  more  or  less  under 
the  protecting  aegis  of  Dr.  George  Macdonald ; and 
Mentone,  of  course,  swears  by  the  name  of  the  late  Dr. 

* Cap  Martin,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  an  economical  resort. 
In  fact,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  expensive  residence  on  the  whole 
Riviera. 
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Bennet.  It  behoves,  then,  the  visitor  to  the  Riviera  to  find 
out  beforehand  the  particular  fetish  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  he  proposes  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters. 

Algiers,  on  the  other  hand,  though  visited  regularly  by 
many  well-known  people,  does  not  seem  to  possess  any 
one  hahitue  of  note  standing  out  pre-eminently  to  form 
the  centre  of  any  cult.  Here  the  English  club  at  Mustapha 
serv^es  as  a focus  of  society,  and  the  general  rendezvous 
and  railying-point  of  the  English  residents.  This  club,  to 
which  ladies  are  admitted  as  visitors,  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  social  economy  of  the  English  colony,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  well-known  Cercle  Nautique  of 
Cannes  or  the  Cercle  de  la  Mediterranee  of  Nice,  whose 
relations  with  the  respective  English  communities — at  any 
rate  so  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned — are  confined  to  an 
occasional  matinee  dansante. 

The  most  serious  rival  to  the  Riviera  is  Algeria,  distant 
some  500  miles  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  tideless  sea. 
In  comparing  the  merits  of  health  resorts  climate  is,  of 
course,  a question  of  the  first  importance.  Algeria  has 
not,  any  more  than  the  south  of  France,  a tropical  climate, 
though  naturally  the  difference  in  latitude  makes  an  ap- 
preciable difference  in  the  temperature.  In  fact,  Algeria, 
as  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  pointed  out,  in  flora  and  fauna  is 
not  very  dissimilar  to  the  South  of  Europe.  Instead  of 
“ Europe  ending  with  the  Pyrenees,”  to  quote  Napoleon’s 
aphorism,  it  might  in  this  regard  be  said  to  extend  to  the 
Atlas  Mountains. 

Though  there  are  so  large  a number  of  winter  stations  in 
the  two  Rivieras,  and  only  three  in  Algeria— Algiers,  Biskra, 
and  Hammam  R’irha— the  difficulty  of  comparing  the 
climatic  differences  between  the  two  countries  is  much 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  really  very  much 
difference — pace  the  doctors  and  the  compilers  of  local 
guides — in  the  climate  of  the  different  Riviera  stations 
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except  as  regards  temperature,  which  varies  some  4°  or  5°. 
In  fact,  there  is  greater  variety  of  climate  between  the 
three  Algerian  health  resorts.  The  main  features  of  the 
Riviera  climate  are  abundance  of  sunshine,  fairly  mild 
temperature,  and  a dry  and  stimulating  atmosphere. 
Algeria  is,  of  course,  much  warmer  than  the  Riviera,  the 
mean  average  temperature  from  November  to  April  the 
last  few  years  being  from  4°  to  6°  higher.  The  bare  fact 
that  during  the  season  1888-9 — to  take  a recent  year — the 
temperature  of  Algiers  did  not  once  fall  as  low  as  that  of 
Nice,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  maximum  temperature 
of  the  latter  town  touch  that  of  Algiers,  is  more  convincing 
to  the  lay  reader  than  whole  columns  of  meteorological 
tables.  If  the  Algerian  climate  is  milder  and  more  sedative 
than  that  of  the  Riviera,  and  consequently  has  less  extreme 
of  temperature,  it  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  its  rain- 
fall is  greater ; for  while  along  the  Riviera  not  more  than 
thirty  to  thirty-five  rainy  days  may  be  expected  during 
the  six  months  of  the  season,  in  Algiers  visitors  must  not 
grumble  at  an  average  of  some  forty  to  forty-five  wet  days. 
As  regards  winds,  Algiers  has  the  advantage  of  many  of 
the  towns  along  the  Riviera,  the  hotels  and  villas  on  the 
slopes  of  Mustapha  Superieur  being  admirably  sheltered. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  sirocco  for  advocates  of  the  Riviera 
to  pit  against  the  much-maligned  mistral ; but  in  the  winter 
this  obnoxious  wind  is  rare.  On  the  whole,  then,  Algeria 
in  many  essential  respects  has  a superior  climate  to  that 
possessed  by  the  rival  winterland  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Hammam  R’irha  is  bracing,  slightly  colder  than  Algiers, 
and  possesses  a fairly  equable  temperature.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  stimulating,  and  remarkably  pure  and  salubrious. 
Biskra,  which  is  probably  the  coming  winter  resort  of 
North  Africa,  has  indisputably  the  best  climate  of  any 
health  resort  within  the  same  distance  of  England.  Its 
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climate  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Egypt.  The  one  great 
defect  of  the  Egyptian  climate  is,  however,  also  possessed, 
though  to  a less  extent,  by  Biskra — namely,  the  great 
extreme  between  day  and  night  temperature  ; and  this 
lack  of  equability  is  the  great  drawback  to  Biskra  as  an 
invalid  station.  This  Saharan  resort,  indeed,  bids  fair  to 
become  a very  fashionable  winter  station,  rather  to  the 
regret  of  many  visitors,  who  fear  that  this  unique  “ City  ot 
the  Palms  ” will  lose  its  individuality,  and  become  almost 
as  conventional  as  aristocratic  Cannes  or  Pau,  where  the 
visitors’  lists  suggest  a page  from  the  Almanac  de  Gotha. 

Putting  aside  the  comparative  merits  of  these  winter 
quarters  as  medical  stations,  in  one  important  respect 
Algeria  differs  from  the  Riviera  as  affording  far  more  scope 
for  the  average  tourist  and  traveller  than  this  conventional 
and  crowded  region.  Algeria,  with  its  grand  natural  curi- 
osities, its  wealth  of  Roman  remains,  its  mosques  and 
koubas,  its  picturesque  scenery,  and  its  delightful  climate, 
makes  an  ideal  winter  playground  for  the  non-invalid 
visitor.  As  a winter  touring-ground  it  is  beginning  to  hold 
a similar  position  to  that  held  by  Switzerland  or  Norway 
among  summer  holiday-makers  ; and,  though  not  cheap 
according  to  the  European  standard,  it  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  least  expensive  of  the  extra-European  winter  quarters 
within  a reasonable  distance  of  London. 

In  short,  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  this  comparative 
survey  of  the  two  great  rival  winter  resorts,  Algiers,  both 
economically  and  socially,  as  well  as  climatically,  seems  to 
have  almost  attained  the  desired  juste  milietc.  In  climate 
it  stands  midway  between  the  dry  and  stimulating  Riviera, 
and  the  warm,  moist,  and  relaxing  Madeira.  In  the  matter 
of  living,  expenses,  hotels,  etc.,  it  is  on  the  whole  some- 
what dearer  than  the  Riviera,  but  decidedly  cheaper  than 
Egypt.  Then  socially  speaking,  Algiers,  without  any  pre- 
tensions to  being  a particularly  fashionable  or  aristocratic 
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residence,  like  Cannes,  Pan,  or  Cairo,  is  not  so  “mixed” 
or  dissipated  in  its  society  as  Nice  or  Monte  Carlo 
Besides,  being  a little  out  of  the  beaten  tourist  track,  it  is 
not  much  infested  with  the  carpet-bag  tourist  and  cheap* 
excursionist— - the  bane  of  the  Riviera  during  the  Carnival 
season.  As  a field  of  travel  for  the  artist,  botanist,  anti- 
quary, or,  in  short,  any  visitor  whose  requirements  and 
aspirations  are  not  limited  by  those  of  the  hive7'nenr  pure 
and  simple,  there  is  not,  of  course,  any  comparison  between 
the  two  countries.  The  well-worn  tract  of  the  Riviera 
does  not  seem  intended  for  the  intelligent  tourist ; and 
this  sunny  region  should  be  mainly  regarded  simply  as  a 
pleasant  alternative  winter  residence  to  our  own  South 
Coast. 


I.— HYERES. 

OF  all  the  winter  stations  of  the  Riviera,  Hyeres  is  the 
most  southerly,  the  nearest  to  England,  and  almost 
the  oldest-established.  If  we  cannot  add  that  it  is  also 
the  most  frequented  by  English  people,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  climatic,  hygienic,  and  other  natural  advantages.  It 
formerly  had  a very  high  reputation,  but  of  late  years  its 
popularity  among  English  people  has  rather  declined,  and 
its  rivals,  Cannes  and  Nice,  and,  more  recently,  Mentone 
and  San  Remo,  have  enriched  themselves  at  its  expense. 
It  is  curious  how  mere  fashion  seems  to  have  influenced 
the  choice  of  a Riviera  health  resort  almost  as  much 
as  climatic  considerations ; and  of  late  years  the  tide 
of  visitors  has  been  steadily  setting  eastward. 

The  fact  of  Hyeres  being  off  the  main  line  from 
Marseilles  to  Ventimille,  accounts  a good  deal  for  the 
comparative  neglect  into  which  the  place  has  fallen. 
The  P.  L.  M.  Railway  Co.  have  no  doubt  reason  to  regret 
their  decision  to  leave  Hyeres  in  the  cold  when  con- 
structing the  portion  of  the  line  from  Toulon  to  Cannes 
inland  through  the  Montagues  des  Maures. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Hyeres  is  a 
“ decayed  watering-place.”  Those  not  unduly  influenced 
by  the  gravitation  of  fashion,  and  unenvious  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  belonging  to  the  class  characterised  by  Society 
journals  as  smart,  may  find  at  Hyeres  an  agreeable 
society  among  the  large  number  of  English  and  French 
visitors  who,  fully  alive  to  its  many  advantages,  find  in  it 
delightful  winter  quarters. 
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The  visit  of  the  Queen  to  Costebelle,  in  the  spring  of 
1892,  no  doubt  resulted  in  a kind  of  factitious  popularity 
being  given  to  Hyeres  among  fashionable  people,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  it  will  become  a serious  rival  as  a resi- 
dential pleasure  resort  to  Cannes  or  Nice.  But  though 
Her  Majesty’s  visit  is  not  likely  to  bring  about  a con- 
siderable influx  of  the  fashionable  world,  yet  it  has  done 
a great  deal  to  draw  the  attention  of  invalids  to  the 
undeniable  advantages  of  Costebelle  as  a winter  health 
station. 

Situation. — Hyeres  has  a picturesque  situation,  and 
the  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country  is  very  fine.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  southern  base  of  a rocky  hill,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Montagues  des  Maures,  which  bound  the 
valley  of  Hyeres  to  the  north,  and  form  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  winds  coming  from  that  quarter.  The 
town  is  also  well  sheltered  from  the  east  and  south-east 
winds  by  a chain  of  undulating  hills,  which  extend  as 
far  as  the  little  promontory  of  Camarat.  The  Esterel 
Mountains  also  serve,  though  to  a less  extent,  to  protect 
the  valley  from  these  winds.  So  we  see  that  Hyeres  is 
well  sheltered  on  three  sides  ; but,  unfortunately,  to  the 
west  and  north-west  there  is  not  so  much  protection, 
a low  and  disconnected  series  of  hills  between  the  town 
and  Toulon  being  the  only  shelter  afforded.  The  mistral, 
consequently,  does  not  belie  its  name  (?nagist?-al),  and 
is,  indeed,  master  of  the  situation.  The  little  suburb  of 
Costebelle,  opposite  Hyeres,  which  has  been  built  on 
the  slopes  of  Mont  des  Oiseaux,  is,  however,  almost 
entirely  sheltered  from  this  wind,  and  is,  consequently, 
the  most  suitable  place  of  residence  for  invalids. 

Hotels  and  Pensions.— The  hotels  at  Hyeres  are  good, 
and  most  have  large  gardens  attached  to  them.  The 
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charges  are  slightly  more  moderate  than  at  hotels  of  a 
similar  class  at  Nice  and  Cannes. 

Near  the  Place  des  Palmiers  are  : — 

des  Palmiers,  opposite  the  Jardin  des  Palmiers.  Well 
sheltered.  Acc.*  I20  ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 5^  » 

D.  5 fr.  ; Lts.  50  c.  ; R.  4 to  6 fr.  ; P.  9 to  15  fr.  ; C. 
English  sanitary  arrangements.  Large  garden  with 
tennis  court.  Lift.  E.  L. 

des  lies  d’Or,  Avenue  des  lies  d’Or.  Acc.  150;  B.  i fr. 
50  c.  ; L.  4 fr.  50  c.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; Lts  50  c.  ; A.  75  c. 
R.  3 fr.  50  c.  ; P.  from  10  tr.  C.  Lift.  E.  L. 

Regina  Hesperides,  close  to  the  lies  d’Or.  Prices  a little 
more  moderate  than  the  two  above-mentioned.  Acc.  80  ; 
B.  I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  ; D.  4 fr.  ; Lts.  25  c.  ; R.  2 fr. 
50  c.  ; P.  7 to  10  fr.  C.  Garden,  with  tennis  court. 
Continental.  Commanding  situation,  but  somewhat  ex- 
posed. P.  from  10  fr.  High-class  Family  Plotel. 

In  the  eastern  quarter  near  the  Jardin  Denis  are  : — 

Metropole  (formerly  d’Orient),  opposite  the  Jardin  Denis. 
Acc.  80 ; B.  2 fr.  ; L.  3 fr.  ; D.  4 fr.  ; R.  3 fr.  ; P.  from 
10  fr.  C.  Lift.  E.  L. 

Grimm’s  Park  Hotel.  Extensive  grounds  (tennis  and 
croquet  lawns).  P.  from  8 fr. 

Beau  Sejour,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Avenue  Alphonse  Denis. 
P.  from  8 fr.  Garden. 

Chateaubriand.  Well  sheltered.  Lift.  Lawn-tennis.  Near 
the  golf  links.  P.  from  10  fr. 

Zick’s  Golf  Hotel.  A new  and  imposing  hotel  with  up-to- 
date  sanitation,  adjoining  the  golf  course.  Acc.  150; 
B.  I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  50  c.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; P.  10  to  16  fr. ; 
2 lifts.  E.  L.  Grass  croquet  lawns.  Tennis  courts. 
English  billiards. 

Then  there  is  a private  family  pension  known  as  the  English 
Pension  (Miss  Heale). 

Those  making  a long  stay  may  prefer  the  Costebelle 
quarter,  among  the  pine-covered  valleys  of  the  Mont 

* For  abbreviations  see  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  Table  of  Contents. 
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des  Oiseaux.  The  three  hotels  here  are  all  owned  by 
M.  Peyron,  who  has  spent  considerable  sums  in  laying 
out  and  improving  the  estate.  Amongst  other  improve- 
ments M.  Peyron  has  purchased  the  land  containing  a 
well  with  sufficient  pure  water  to  supply  the  three  hotels 
and  any  villas  that  may  require  it.  This  ensures  the 
property  always  being  well  supplied  v/ith  this  necessary 
commodity.  The  pressure  from  the  town  waterworks 
only  enabled  water  to  be  received  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Hotel  d’Albion,  but  now  pure  water  is  brought  by 
pressure  to  the  highest  point  of  the  estate. 

Costebelle  is  a very  pleasant  suburb,  and  well  sheltered 
from  the  mistral.  Here  a small  English  colony  has 
established  itself.  It  is  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
town,  and  “being  near  the  sea,  in  a forest  of  pine  and 
cork  oaks,  it  combines  the  advantages  of  Arcachon  with 
those  of  Hyeres.” — C.  B,  Black. 

There  are  three  first-class  hotels. 

Costebelle.  Open  from  October  to  May.  R.  3 to  6 fr.  ; 
B.  2 fr.  ; L.  4 fr.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; P.  from  10  fr.  Hotel  chosen 
by  Queen  Victoria  for  her  stay  in  1892. 

Hermitage.  Same  terms  and  arrangements  as  at  the 
Costebelle  Hotel.  Both  these  hotels  have  excellent 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  can  be  recommended  to  in- 
valids. Lawn-tennis.  Telegraph  ofiice. 

Albion,  near  All  Saints’  Church.  The  largest  hotel  in 
Hyeres.  Over  150  rooms.  Splendidly  situated  on  the 
summit  of  the  Hermitage  Hill,  but  consequently  rather 
more  exposed,  and  not  so  well  adapted  for  invalids  as 
the  other  two  hotels.  Luxuriously  appointed  (fine  ball- 
room, theatre,  etc.).  P.  from  ii  fr.  Sanitary  arrange- 
ments recently  brought  up-to-date.  Lift.  Tennis  courts 
and  croquet  lawns  (turf). 

Pension,  Les  Mimosas.  P.  from  8 fr. 

Furnished  apartments  can  be  obtained,  and  villas  can  be 
hired  for  the  season  : the  highest  rents  are  charged  for 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hermitage. 
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Amusements. — Though  Hyeres  was  once  chiefly  known 
as  an  invalid  resort,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a dull  place  to 
winter  in ; indeed,  it  is  now,  with  its  two  golf  clubs, 
almost  as  much  of  a “sporting  resort”  as  Cannes  or  Nice. 
Then  there  is  a Casino,  with  band  daily,  and  theatrical 
performances  during  the  season.  In  the  reading-room 
will  be  found  several  English  newspapers,  and  the  ecarte 
and  baccarat  play  in  the  salon  de  jeu  will  provide 
excitement  for  those  who  require  it.  Of  outdoor  amuse- 
ments there  are  golf,  lawn-tennis,  and  croquet.  There  are 
two  first-rate  1 8-hole  golf  courses — one  attached  to  Golf 
Hotel,  Hyeres,  and  the  other  at  Costebelle—  and  a beauti- 
fully situated  and  sheltered  ladies’  9-hole  course.  New 
club  house.  Croquet  club  with  club  house,  and  several 
grass  lawns.  There  is  also  an  annual  race  meeting.  It 
will  be  seen,  then,  that  visitors  are  not  badly  off  for 
amusements,  and  that  Hyeres  is  not  at  all  the  dull  and 
sleepy  town  that  it  is  often  represented  to  be. 

Sport. — There  is  not  much  sport  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  snipe  and  wild  ducks  may  occasionally  be  found 
in  the  marshy  ground  in  the  Giens  Peninsula,  four  miles 
from  Hyeres. 

Plenty  of  sea-fishing  to  be  had. 

For  reliable  information  on  the  sporting  capabilities  of 
the  district  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply  to  the  manager 
of  the  English  bank. 

THE  CLIMATIC  AND  HYGIENIC  CONDITIONS  OF 

HYERES. 

By  Dr.  W.  P.  Biden. 

The  topographical  features  of  Hyeres,  which  have  been  already 
summaiised,  sufficiently  explain  the  fact  that  in  the  town  itself 
northerly  winds  are  unknown  ; the  prevailing  winds  must  of 
necessity  be  westerly  or  easterly.  The  much-abused  mistral  of 
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Provence  is  indeed  felt,  but  is  shorn  of  its  violence  by  the 
circuitous  course  it  must  follow.  It  appears  at  Hyeres  as  a 
westerly  wind,  usually  of  very  moderate  force,  and  very  rarely 
attains  to  the  strength  of  a gale.  The  east  wind  is  often 
accompanied  by  rain,  and  coming  more  or  less  directly  from 
the  sea,  without  any  material  obstacle  in  its  path,  it  blows  at 
times  with  a considerable  amount  of  force.  The  average 
number  of  windy  days  varies  with  each  month — during  the  past 
fourteen  years  the  mean  number  of  days  per  month  on  which 
the  wind  has  been  “ strong  to  a gale”  was  four  to  five,  and  the 
wind  has  been  “ light  to  fresh  ” on  fifteen.  On  the  remaining 
days  the  wind  has  been  very  slight  or  altogether  absent.  But, 
wind  or  no  wind,  there  are  not  half  a dozen  ays  in  the  entire 
winter  on  which  any  one  but  the  most  delicate  need  be  kept 
indoors  on  this  account. 

To  continue  the  meteorological  characteristics  of  the  climate, 
the  rainfall  has  averaged  i6'9i  inches  during  the  six  months  of 
winter  of  the  past  fourteen  years,  and  the  mean  number  of 
rainy  days — days  in  which  ooi  inch  of  rain  has  l)een 
measured— is  forty-one.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  rain  falls 
more  often  and  in  larger  quantities  between  9 p.m.  and  9 a.m. 
(night),  than  between  9 a.m.  and  9 p.m.  (day).  We  find  an 
average  of  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  sunny  days  per 
month,  136  days  of  fine  bright  sunshine  out  of  the  i8i  days  of 
the  six  winter  months.  It  is  this  abundant  sunshine  that  makes 
the  days  so  warm  and  enables  one  to  spend  so  much  time  in 
the  open  air.  The  nights  may  be  only  a degree  or  two  warmer 
out  of  doors  than  at  some  places  in  England — but  then  no 
delicate  person  would  think  of  going  out  at  night.  Indoors, 
so  much  heat  has  been  absorbed  by  one’s  room  during  the  day 
that  a fire  is  unnecessary,  unless  it  happens  to  have  been  a dull, 
sunless  day. 

The  mean  winter  temperature,  with  the  thermometers  care- 
fully tested  and  properly  exposed  in  a Stevenson’s  screen  and 
placed  beyond  the  influence  of  houses  or  walls,  is  50‘6°.  The 
mean  maximum  temperature  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  is  106°.  The 
relative  humidity  of  the  air — saturation  being  represented  by 
100 — is  73  per  cent. 

Climatically  speaking,  Hyeres  is  thus  seen  to  be  so  placed 
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as  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays  shining  through  an 
atmosphere  containing  but  a moderate  amount  of  moisture,  a 
small  proportion  of  dull  and  rainy  days  and  a moderate  number 
of  windy  days.  It  is  completely  sheltered  from  the  direct 
influence  of  all  northerly  winds  ; the  weather  changes  are  usually 
gradual,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  long-continued  bad  weather. 
Situated  at  a distance  from  the  sea,  the  air  contains  but  a small 
quantity  of  saline  matter.  It  thus  possesses  fully  the  charac- 
teristic advantages  of  the  sheltered  Riviera  station,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  exciting  influence  of  the  sea  air  is  greatly  lessened 
by  distance. 

The  suburb  of  Costebelle,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Montagne  des  Oiseaux,  two  miles  from  Hyeres  and  one  from 
the  sea,  is  composed  of  a cluster  of  hotels  and  villas.  It  was  the 
Hotels  de  Costebelle  and  de  I’Ermitage  that  Her  Majesty  chose 
as  a spring  residence  in  1892,  whilst  the  other  hotel  (the  Hotel 
d’ Albion)  was  honoured  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught.  The  neighbourhood 
is  thickly  wooded  with  pines,  whilst  below  in  the  valley,  and 
stretching  to  the  seashore  is  a perfect  sea  of  olives.  It  is 
admirably  situated— away  from  roads  and  dust,  away  from  all 
that  constitutes  a town,  charmingly  perched  in  its  own  nook  in 
the  hill-side.  Doubly  sheltered  from  the  cold  northerly  winds, 
it  is  perhaps  more  exposed  to  the  daily  sea-breeze,  and  would 
thus  be  considered  to  possess  a more  bracing  climate  than 
HyHes  proper — a conclusion  justified  by  experience. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  sanitary  arrangements  at 
Hyeres.  The  water  supply- is  abundant,  and  if  one  complains 
that  it  is  somewhat  hard  in  quality,  one  could  not  have  a more 
conclusive  proof  of  its  distant  source,  there  being  no  limestone 
within  half  a dozen  miles  of  Plyeres. 

There  is  no  system  of  house  drainage  to  poison  one  with 
sewer-gas  through  faulty  valves  ; each  house  has  its  own  well- 
ventilated  and  well-cemented  cesspool,  which  is  emptied  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  street  drainage  carries  off  the  surface 
water  and  also  the  kitchen  water,  but  there  is  no  connection 
between  it  and  the  cesspools. 

The  hotels  are  mostly  fitted  with  English  sanitary  fittings  and 
flushing  tanks,  and  have  to  make  their  own  arrangements  tg 
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dispose  of  the  large  amount  of  waste  water  these  entail.  In 
some  cases  the  hotel  proprietor  possesses  some  waste  ground  at 
a distance  on  to  which  the  water  is  turned  periodically.  In 
others  it  is  got  rid  of  by  means  of  a piiits  perdu P a deep 
reservoir,  through  the  sides  of  which  the  water  percolates. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  zymotic  diseases  are  prac- 
tically unknown  amongst  the  English  colony. 

Having  considered  the  climatic  and  meteorological  features  of 
Hyeres,  let  us  briefly  turn  to  their  application  in  the  prevention, 
mitigation,  or  cure  of  disease. 

By  way  of  introduction  it  will  be  as  well  to  lay  stress  on  the 
personal  factor  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a climatic  station. 
When  called  on  to  treat  some  pathological  process,  let  us  not 
ignore  the  wishes,  tastes,  and  previous  surroundings  of  the 
invalid,  It  does  not  do  to  root  up  one  suffering  from  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  send  him  alone,  without  his  home  comforts  and 
tender  care  of  friends,  to  rough  it  in  a Riviera  pension.  He 
may  get  on  without  his  home  comforts,  but  he  will  have  greater 
need  of  some  one  to  act  as  a buffer  between  him  and  his  new 
surroundings,  and  to  look  after  the  many  wants  and  requirements 
that  one  can  hardly  with  justice  expect  of  the  hard-worked 
pension  fenitne  de  chambre. 

No  delicate  person  should  venture  abroad  unless  accompanied 
by  a congenial  and  reliable  companion.  There  is  also  the 
disposition  of  the  patient  to  be  considered,  and  a lively  or  quiet 
place  chosen  according  to  his  temperament ; and,  finally,  it  does 
not  do  to  send  a poor  man  to  a place  beyond  his  means. 

For  the  prevention  of  disease,  unfortunately  it  too  often 
happens  that  the  predisposition  is  not  acknowledged  or  realised 
until  some  active  manifestation  has  compelled  attention,  or,  in 
the  case  of  delicate  children,  it  may  be  difficult  to  convince  their 
parents  of  the  necessity  of  taking  them  abroad  for  the  winter 
months.  Yet  we  often  see  such  children  deriving  the  greatest 
benefit,  when  accompanying  a parent  who  has  been  ordered 
away,  usually  on  account  of  some  tubercular  mischief— a benefit 
that  will  certainly  become  permanent  unless  a return  is  made 
too  soon  to  depressing  surroundings,  or,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  good  results  of  the  winter  are  wasted  by  remaining  too  long 
after  the  heat  of  summer  has  made  itself  felt-  Such  cases  may 
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remain  on  till  the  end  of  May  or  middle  of  June  ; but  later  the 
relaxing  heat  rapidly  undoes  what  has  been  gained. 

Scrofula  may  be  prevented  from  developing  its  many  phases, 
or,  if  developed,  the  cure  hastened  by  wintering  at  Hyeres, 
or  better  at  Costebelle,  the  proximity  of  La  Plage  or  the  beach 
at  Almanarre  being  made  use  of  for  a prolonged  course  of  sea- 
baths.  The  period  of  convalescence  from  acute  disease  is 
shortened,  and  the  liability  of  its  degenerating  into  some  chronic 
form,  or  of  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  segnelce  arising  is 
lessened.  Here  also  we  may  include  that  numerous  class  of 
brain- workers  with  feeble  physical  power  ; personal  experience 
brings  many  to  Hyeres  winter  after  winter,  with  the  remark  that 
it  suits  them  better  than  any  other  place.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  numerous  cases  of  chronic  sore  throat,  more  especially 
clergymen. 

Passing  on  to  the  larger  class  of  cases  — those  whose 
symptoms  may  be  mitigated  or  cured  by  wintering  at  Hyeres, 
for  they  are  so  bound  up  that  we  may  advantageously  take  them 
together.  Of  these  we  find  diseases  of  the  chest  taking  the  first 
place  ; the  degenerative  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels ; 
simple  subacute  or  chronic  laryngitis ; bronchitis,  more  especi- 
ally that  form  accompanied  by  excessive  secretion,  though  cases 
of  gouty  bronchitis  derive  great  benefit  from  the  suitability  of 
the  climate  to  the  gouty  diathesis.  As  to  emphysema  and 
asthma,  it  is  impossible  of  course  to  differentiate  the  varieties  of 
asthma,  but  speaking  generally  of  the  large  number  of  cases  met 
with  at  Hyeres,  comparatively  few  call  for  active  treatment  when 
they  have  not  delayed  leaving  England  until  the  fogs  have  set 
in ; such  cases  should  arrive  about  the  second  or  third  week  in 
October. 

In  the  numerous  forms  and  varieties  of  phthisis  the  climates 
of  Hyeres  and  Costebelle  are  of  the  greatest  value,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  active  medical  treatment.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  such  cases  should  leave  England  early,  and  not 
wait  until  they  are  imperatively  ordered  away.  Taken  early, 
the  mischief  can  almost  be  certainly  remedied  and  cured.  But 
every  week  of  delay  prolongs  the  period  of  treatment  and  lessens 
the  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery.  When  the  mischief  has 
entered  on  the  second  or  the  third  stage,  certainly  life  may  be 
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greatly  prolonged,  and  in  a very  large  proportion  of  cases 
symptoms  are  mitigated,  if  not  entirely  banished  ; but  in  these 
days  when  so  much  is  being  done,  and  done  successfully,  to 
prevent  disease,  phthisis  should  be  treated  in  its  incipient  period 
as  a matter  of  the  utmost  gravity,  in  the  hope  (and  it  is  a most 
reasonable  one)  of  obtaining  a cure,  a cure  that  nursing  and 
medicine  alone  cannot  ensure  ; they  must  be  aided  by  favourable 
climatic  surroundings. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  cases  of  phthisis  should  not  be 
sent  to  Hyeres.  With  its  unique  position,  away  from  the  sea  at 
a moderate  elevation,  150  feet  above  sea-level,  and  with  so  much 
vegetation  growing  round  about,  the  climate  is  less  characteristic 
than  that  of  the  other  Riviera  stations.  Whilst  being,  one  may 
say,  equally  w^arm,  and  having  an  equal  amount  of  sunshine,  and 
so  possessing  fully  their  advantages  over  the  English  climate, 
it  is  less  dry,  and  the  exciting  influence  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  less  felt.  It  is  said  cases  of  haemorrhagic  phthisis  should  not 
be  sent  to  the  Riviera.  But  there  are  such  cases  that  have 
passed  one  or  more  winters  at  Hyeres  with  great  benefit,  and 
that  are  now  practically  cured.  It  is  ungrudgingly  allowed  that 
the  advent  of  a case  of  one  of  this  class  at  Hyeres  is  always  a 
source  of  anxiety.  Cases  of  marked  nervous  irritability  usually 
have  to  be  sent  away,  though  some  prove  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, In  cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis  the  climate  is  too  irri- 
tating. Phthisis  with  renal  complication  is  usually  considerably 
benefited,  and  so  is  also  that  form  in  which  dyspepsia  is  the 
main  trouble. 

Passing  to  other  affections,  the  Hyeres  climate  is  advantageous 
for  the  atonic  and  catarrhal  forms  of  dyspepsia,  chronic  in- 
testinal catarrh  and  chronic  dysentery.  In  nervous  affections 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  sending  cases  presenting  any  acute 
or  subacute  symptoms.  Neuralgia  does  well,  but  not  so  hysteria, 
hypochondriasis  and  spinal  irritation.  It  is  well  suited  for  cases 
of  locomotor  ataxy,  but  not  cases  where  there  is  any  tendency 
to  cerebral  congestion.  In  diabetes,  gout,  and  the  many  forms 
of  the  gouty  diathesis,  rheumatism,  rheumatic  gout,  the  con- 
valescence from  acute  nephritis,  and  all  the  forms  of  Bright’s 
disease,  malaria,  anscmia,  heart  diseases  generally,  w^e  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  beneficial  results.  If  in  the  nature 
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of  things  a cure  is  not  to  be  expected,  symptoms  cease  from 
troubling,  and  when  the  first  news  arrives  of  fine  weather  in 
England  at  the  end  of  March,  our  happy  but  restless  patient  is 
at  a loss  to  understand  why  he  is  not  permitted  to  return. 


PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Foji'es. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Hotels. — See  above. 

Church  Se7'vices.—T\i^  English  church  is  in  the  Avenue 
Victoria.  Chaplain,  Rev.  G.  F.  Jackson,  M.A. 

All  Saints’,  Costebelle.  Chaplain,  Rev.  W.  Back,  M.A. 
The  church  is  a fine  stone  building,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave, 
and  transepts. 

English  Vice-Consul. — Capt.  Des  Barres,  Av.  des  lies  d’Or.* 

English  Doctors. — Dr.  W.  P.  Biden,  La  Tour  Jeanne;  Dr. 
C.  E.  Cormack,  Avenue  Beauregarde. 

English  Nursing  Eistitute. — Hyeres  Nursing  Institution  of 
English  Hospital-Trained  Nurses,  at  60,  Avenue  Gambetta. 

Defitist  i^Americanl). — W.  A.  Spaulding,  Villa  Marie  Louise. 

English  Chemists. — Powell’s  English  Pharmacy,  Avenue  des 
lies  d’Or  ; Massell. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office. —2,  Avenue  des  Palmiers. 

English  Banks. — Messrs.  R.  J.  Corbett  & Co.,  Av.  des  lies 
d’Or  ; Mr.  J.  Hook,  26,  Place  des  Palmiers. 

Cafes  and  Restaui'ants. — Du  Siecle,  Avenue  Alphonse  Denis  ; 
Maison  Doree  ; De  I’Univers,  Avenue  des  Palmiers. 

Clubs. — The  best  is  the  Hyeres  Club,  Avenue  des  Palmiers. 
The  monthly  subscription  is  moderate. 

Golf  Clubs. — Plon.  Sec.,  F.  Logan,  Esq.  An  18-hole  course, 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  town,  adjoining  the  Golf  Hotel.  An 
18-hole  course  also  at  Costebelle  (see  above). 

Conveyances. — Electric  tramway  from  Toulon,  Cabs  by  the 
hour,  2 fr.  ; by  the  course,  i fr.  50  c.  For  excursions  there  is  not 
a recognised  tariff,  and  bargaining  will  be  found  advisable  ; the 
driver  is  sometimes  satisfied  with  6 fr.  for  an  afternoon’s  drive 
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in  a carriage  with  one  horse,  or  with  a pair  he  might  be  induced 
to  accept  lo  fr.  For  a day’s  excursion  with  a carriage  and  pair 
the  cost  would  be  from  15  to  25  fr.,  the  latter  price  being  for  a 
long  drive  among  the  hills.  A carriage  with  driver  can  be  hired 
for  the  month  for  about  300  fr.  with  one  horse,  or  500  fr.  with 
two. 

House  Agents. — The  English  Bank  ; Mr.  Hook. 

Living  Expenses. — Hyeres  will  be  found  a fairly  cheap  place 
to  winter  in,  compared  with  the  more  fashionable  watering- 
places  of  the  Riviera.  There  are  good  shops,  and  provisions 
of  all  kinds  are  reasonable  in  price  and  plentiful.  Prices,  how- 
ever, show  a tendency  to  rise. 

Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries. — The  English  Reading  Room 
is  in  the  Place  des  Palmiers,  and  the  Circulating  Library  is  also 
there. 

Tourist  Agencies. — Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  & Son,  Place  des 
Palmiers  ; International  Sleeping  Car  Company  (Agency,  the 
English  Bank). 


II.— CANNES. 


AS  a winter  residence,  Cannes,  in  some  respects,  com- 
pares favourably  with  the  Riviera  resorts  farther 
east.  It  is  not  so  cramped  and  confined  as  Mentone,  and 
there  is  a greater  variety  of  walks  and  drives  on  fairly 
level  ground.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  wooded, 
and  the  Esterel  Mountains  are  not  so  bleak  and  dreary 
as  those  overhanging  Mentone.  The  hotels  and  villas 
cover  a very  wide  district,  and  the  landscape  is  freer  and 
more  open.  In  fact,  Cannes  is  a kind  of  Continental 
Bournemouth — a conglomeration  of  villas  and  country 
houses  scattered  over  the  extensive  suburbs.  Nearly  all 
the  villas  have  large  gardens,  generally  far  more  extensive 
than  can  be  obtained  at  Nice.  This  popular  resort,  too, 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a large  city.  In 
fact,  the  title,  “ The  Brighton  of  the  Riviera,”  of  which 
Nice  is  so  proud,  is  considered  rather  as  a reproach  by 
exclusive  and  aristocratic  Cannes.  Not  that  Cannes  is 
without  its  drawbacks.  It  is  very  windy,  and  the  roads 
are  generally  fearfully  dusty.  The  month  of  March,  too, 
is  much  dreaded  by  visitors  on  account  of  the  mistral. 
Then  the  winter  residents  are  beginning  to  complain  of 
the  over-building  that  has  been  going  on  of  late  years  in 
the  suburbs.  The  numerous  hotels  and  villas  springing 
up  on  all  sides,  and  especially  in  the  Californie  quarter, 
do  not  add  to  the  aesthetic  attractions  of  the  landscape, 
especially  as  a good  many  buildings  are  unfinished. 
What,  however,  is  of  more  practical  importance,  is  that 
the  large  gardens  attached  to  these  villas  have  encroached 
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a good  deal  on  the  country  side,  and  in  order  to  reach  the 
open  country  a long  walk  or  drive  has  to  be  taken.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  there  are  about  450  villas,  and  some 
50  hotels,  in  Cannes  and  its  suburbs,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  are  some  grounds  for  this  complaint. 

Climate. — Cannes  is  not  so  warm  as  Mentone  (East 
Bay),  but  slightly  milder  than  Nice.  The*mean  average 
temperature  from  November  to  April  is  50°.  January  is 
generally  the  coldest  month,  and  most  rain  falls  in  November 
and  March.  Carefully  compiled  statistics  prove  that  fifty 
to  fifty-five  rainy  days  may  be  expected  during  the  season. 
The  town  is  fairly  well  sheltered  from  the  north  winds  by 
the  Alpes  Maritimes,  though  this  protection  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  as  the  nearest  chain  of  mountains  is  some 
distance  inland.  With  regard  to  the  mistral,  or  north-west 
wind,  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  Esterel  Mountains  is  not 
so  good  as  one  would  expect  from  the  position  of  these 
hills.  This  much-dreaded  wind  blows  through  gaps  in  the 
chain. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  climate  at  Cannes,  depending 
on  the  proximity  to  the  sea.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea-shore  is  bracing  and  stimulating,  and  therefore  invalids 
of  nervous  temperament  are  found  to  do  better  inland,  or 
at  the  suburb  of  Cannes.  Those  suffering  from  asthma 
should  live  inland.  The  season  for  ordinary  visitors  is 
from  December  to  April,  but  every  year  shows  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  visitors  to  come  later. 

Society. — Cannes  is  considered  one  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic watering-places  in  Europe,  and  as  a fashionable  resort 
it  ranks  with  Homburg,  Aix-les-Bains,  Trouville,  or  Pau. 
The  society  is  not,  perhaps,  so  select  and  exclusive  as 
formerly,  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  of  late  years 
Cannes  has  come  to  be  frequented  by  visitors  who,  liking 
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to  be  fashionable,  consider  it  the  correct  thing  to  spend  a 
winter  at  Cannes.  The  influx  of  this  class  of  residents 
has  tended  to  modify  the  severely  exclusive  character  of 
the  society,  and  the  plutocratic  element  is  more  prominent 
than  formerly.  There  is  certainly  some  excuse  for  de 
Maupassant’s  sarcastic  comment  on  Cannes  society : — 
“ Princes,  princes,  everywhere  princes.  They  who  love 
princes  are  indeed  happy.  In  our  democratic  country 
Cannes  has  become  the  city  of  titles.” 

One  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  Cannes  is  the  Cercle 
Nautique,  the  club  most  affected  by  English  and  American 
visitors,  whose  various  entertainments  form  so  large  a part 
of  the  life  of  the  place  as  to  render  its  membership  almost 
a passport  into  Cannes  society.  The  subscription  is  30  fr. 
for  a fortnight — members  not  being  admitted  for  a shorter 
period — 50  fr.  for  a month,  and  150  fr,  for  the  season. 
Candidates  must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  a per- 
manent or  life  member  and  the  committee  elect.  This 
club  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Continent,  and  enjoys  a very 
high  reputation.  The  play  here  is  above  reproach,  which, 
unfortunately,  cannot  always  be  said  of  many  fashionable 
clubs  and  casinos  in  France  frequented  by  Englishmen. 

Some  of  the  finest  hotels  in  Europe  are  to  be  found  at 
Cannes,  and  indeed  many  of  the  leading  houses,  such  as 
Gallia,  Metropole,  and  Prince  de  Galles,  might  compare 
favourably  with  the  best  hotels  of  London,  Paris,  or  Rome. 

Hotels  and  Pensions. — With  over  sixty  hotels,  from  the 
palatial  Metropole  to  the  modest,  but  in  some  respects  equally 
comfortable  hotel-pension,  there  is  naturally  an  embarrassing 
choice,  and  space  can  only  be  found  for  a few  representative 
ones.  Position  is  perhaps  the  best  basis  of  classification. 

In  the  English  quarter,  on  the  west  side  of  Cannes,  the  follow- 
ing hotels  are  good  : Beau-site,  Esterel  (B,  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  4 fr.  ; 
D.  6 fr.  ; R.  5 to  8 fr.  ; P.  from  la  fr.  C.  Lift.  E.  L.), 
Parc  (20  fr.),  and  Bellevue.  The  hotels  Eeau-site  and  Bellevue 
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are  some  distance  westward  ; and  they  do  not  belie  their  names, 
for  they  are  charmingly  situated,  and  command  extensive  views. 
They  are  generally  rather  crowded  at  the  height  of  the  season, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  engage  rooms  some  time  in 
advance.  The  hotels  Gallia,  Metropole,  Prince  de  Galles, 
Parc,  Mont  Fleuri,  Continental,  and  Beau-site  are  the  largest 
hotels  in  Cannes. 

The  magnificent  Hotel  Gallia  (English  management)  is  the 
most  recently  established  of  the  first-class  hotels  of  Cannes.  It 
has  a fine  situation  in  extensive  grounds  (five  acre')  in  the 
Californie  quarter.  Acc.  200 ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  5 fr.  ; D.  7 fr. ; 
R.  6 fr.  ; P.  from  18  fr.  Lifts.  E.  L.  Eng.  billiards.  American 
Bar.  Theatre.  Daily  Concerts. 

Nearer  the  town  are  the  Plotel  des  Princes,  near  Mr.  John 
Taylor’s  House  Agency,  and  H6tel  du  Pavilion.  Petision  from 
12  fr.  In  a central  position,  fronting  the  beach,  are  the  hotels 
Splendid,  near  Lord  Brougham’s  Statue,  Beau-Rivage,  Gray 
et  d’Albion,  Grand,  and  de  la  Plage.  In  north  Cannes,  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  are  the  hotels  Prince  de  Galles,  Provence, 
des  Anglais,  and  Richemont.  All  of  the  first-class,  but  expen- 
sive, except  the  Richemont,  which  makes  special  airangements 
for  a long  stay.  Not  quite  so  far  inland  are  the  hotels  Beau- 
Sejour,  Windsor,  St.  Charles,  Mont  Fleuri,  des  Anges,  and 
Californie,  charging  from  15  to  20  fr.  The  H6tel  Californie 
is  close  to  the  Albany  Memorial  Chapel  and  not  far  from  the 
historical  Villa  Nevada.  All  these  hotels  have  large  gardens, 
generally  with  tennis-courts.  In  the  district  of  Cannes-Eden 
and  nearly  a mile  and  a half  east  of  Cannes  is  the  magnificent 
Hotel  Metropole.  B.  2 fr.  ; L.  5 fir.  ; D.  7^  fr.  ; R.  8 fr. ; P. 
from  16  fr.  Lift.  E.  L.  Eng.  billiards.  Large  garden. 

Nearly  all  the  above-mentioned  hotels  are  furnished  with  one 
or  more  lifts,  and  are  lit  by  electricity.  The  hotels  Metropole, 
Gallia,  Anglais,  Beau-site,  Parc,  Prince  de  Galles,  Beau-Sejour, 
Continental,  Bristol,  Californie,  Paradis,  and  Grande  Bretagne 
have  tennis-courts  as  well.  English  billiard-tables  at  Gallia, 
Bristol,  Prince  de  Galles,  Metropole,  and  Beau-site  hotels. 
Cook’s  hotel  coupons  are  accepted  at  the  Gray  et  d’Albion, 
Splendid,  de  la  Plage,  and  Louvre. 

Speaking  generally,  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  principal 
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hotels  are  excellent,  Uste  the  Travel  Editor  of  The  Queen,  a high 
authority,  who  writes  : “The  hotels  of  Cannes  are  among  the 
best  arranged  in  respect  to  sanitation  in  Europe,  which  is  greatly 
due  to  epidemic  scares  of  past  years.” 

Pensions. — Among  the  numerous  hotel-pensions,  the  follow- 
ing have  been  recommended  : Victoria,  Westminster,  and 
Terrasse  approaching  the  Californie  quarter,  Suisse  and  Louvre 
in  a central  position,  and  Victoria  with  large  garden.  On 
an  elevated  position  near  the  Boulevard  du  Cannet  is  the  Hotel 
Paradis.  High  up  to  the  north,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea, 
is  the  Hotel  Beaulieu,  whieh  is  well  spoken  of.  The  pension 
at  these  houses  is  usually  from  lO  to  12  fr.,  according  to 
position  and  aspect  of  bedroom.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  height  of  the  season  the  proprietor  may  decline  to 
take  visitors  at  pension  rates.  A visitor  staying  only  four  or 
five  days  in  an  hotel  would  find  it  more  economical  to  pay  the 
pension  terms  for  the  whole  week  than  to  take  his  meals  a la 
carte,  and  pay  for  his  room  by  the  day. 

All  the  hotels  frequented  by  English  and  American  visitors 
close  in  the  summer. 

There  are  several  private  pensions.  Those  chiefly  frequented 
by  English  people  are  the  Villa  Donat  Rose,  Bd.  Carnot  (now 
transferred  to  Villa  La  Garde,  Chemin  de  Vallauris),  Villa 
Campestra,  and  Pension  Tanner.  Pension  from  7 or  8 fr. 

Villas  and  Apartments. — There  are  a great  many  villas  in 
Cannes  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
about  one  hundred  belonging  to  resident  French  and  English 
proprietors,  they  can  be  rented  for  the  season,  which  is  counted 
from  October  ist  to  May  31st.  The  rents  vary  from  ;!^ioo  to 
;i^i,200,  including  plate  and  linen.  There  are  not  many  at  rents 
below  50,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a satisfactorily 
furnished  villa,  in  a good  position,  and  with  a moderate-sized 
garden,  suitable  for  an  ordinary  small  family  with  servants,  at 
a less  rent  than  £200.  The  smaller  villas  can  sometimes  be 
rented  for  the  separate  periods  known  as  “half  season”  and 
“high  season.”  Flats  and  apartments  are  rather  scarce  and 
relatively  expensive.  The  rent  of  the  smallest,  in  a good  posi- 
tion, would  be  £^]Q  or  ^80. 
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Amusements. — Visitors  and  tourists  will  find  Cannes 
well  provided  with  what  the  P'rench  term  “ distractions.’’ 
Without  considering  the  numerous  society  gaieties  in  the 
form  of  balls,  “ at  homes,’’  lawn-tennis  and  luncheon  parties, 
picnics,  and  other  private  entertainments  of  the  English 
colony,  there  is  very  good  sailing  and  boating.  The 
bathing,  too,  is  good,  and  the  water  very  clear.  Not  to  be 
behindhand  with  Nice  and  Mentone,  a Casino  has  been 
established,  with  theatre,  orchestra,  petiis  chevaux,  lawn- 
tennis,  and  other  amusements,  but  its  success  has  not  been 
striking.  During  Carnival  the  Feies  Committee  arrange 
a very  pretty  “ Bataille  des  Fleurs,”  which,  although  on  a 
smaller  scale,  is  more  enjoyable,  perhaps,  than  the  elabo- 
rate battles  at  Nice,  in  which  the  gamins  take  too  prominent 
a part,  and  seem  to  consider  that  the  affair  is  got  up  for 
their- especial  delectation. 

Among  the  minor  attractions,  mention  may  be  made  ol 
the  band,  which  plays  on  Tuesdays  at  the  Cercle  Nautique, 
also  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  at  other  places. 

Sport. — No  shooting  or  fishing  to  speak  of  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, though  at  the  end  of  the  season  a little 
fly-fishing  for  trout  is  to  be  had  in  the  River  Saigne. 
Pigeon-shooting  meetings  take  place  occasionally  at  the 
Cap  de  la  Croisette — though  I should  hesitate  to  dignify 
this  with  the  name  of  sport.  The  annual  race  meeting  is 
held  in  March.  The  regattas  in  the  spring  are  now  quite 
an  important  feature  in  the  Riviera  season.  Cannes  is 
becoming  an  important  yachting  station,  and  the  harbour 
has  been  recently  enlarged  by  means  of  breakwaters.  One 
of  the  most  popular  amusements  at  Cannes  is  lawn-tennis. 
There  is  a very  good  club,  and  most  of  the  hotels  patro- 
nised by  the  English  have  a gravel  or  asphalt  Court. 
Some  very  good  play  is  frequently  seen  ; and  many  of  the 
English  and  American  crack  players,  who  may  be  spending 
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the  winter  at  Cannes,  occasionally  play  exhibition  matches 
to  keep  their  hand  in.  Tournaments  also  are  olteii  held. 
A Polo  Club  was  started  in  1907. 

Golfing  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of 
Cannes  society,  and  the  Cannes  Golf  Club,  of  which  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  of  Russia  is  President,  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  South  of  Europe.  There  are  18  holes, 
and  the  hazards  and  greens  are  excellently  planned  and 
laid  out.  The  subscription  for  the  season  is  100  fr.,  for 
the  month  50  fr.  Entrance  fee  50  fr.  For  ladies  the 
subscription  is  only  50  fr.  for  the  season,  and  for  the 
month  25  fr.,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  40  fr.  The  Club  has 
virtually  a railway  station  of  its  own  close  to  the  links  at 
La  Napoule,  and  the  Tram  Terminus  is  now  within  a Short 
distance  of  Club.  Mr.  J.  M.  Shelton,  Cercle  de  I’Union, 
is  the  Hon.  Sec.  The  Club  has  now  a town  house,  an 
annexe  of  the  Grand  Hotel  having  been  leased  for  this 
purpose.  It  has  18  bedrooms  for  members. 

Excursions. — The  walks  and  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cannes  are  endless,  and  I can  only  mention  a few  representative 
ones.  “ East  of  Cannes,  the  road  to  Vallauris  by  the  lower 
road,  returning  by  Californie,  and  taking  the  Observatory  on 
the  way,  will  give  the  visitor  a good  idea  of  the  collective  wealth 
of  the  English  community,  as  shown  by  the  series  of  country 
houses,  each  ‘standing  in  its  own  extensive  grounds,’  to  quote 
the  favourite  expression  of  the  house  agents.  A still  prettier 
excursion  is  to  the  picturesquely-situated  village  of  Pegomas. 
Another  favourite  drive,  but  to  which  a whole  day  should  be 
given,  is  past  Golfe  Jouan  to  Cap  d’Antibes,  and  returning  by 
the  Grasse  road  through  the  extensive  pine  forests  north  of 
Vallauris  and  the  quarter  of  Le  Cannet.  Then  there  is  the 
•drive  to  Grasse  by  a Corniche  road  in  miniature,  though  this 
place  is  usually  reached  by  rail.  This  drive  would  also  occupy 
a whole  day.  The  excursions  west  of  Cannes  are  perhaps  more 
interesting,  as  affording  greater  variety  of  scenery,  and  being 
more  rural  in  character.  Many  of  the  roads  in  the  Esterel 
region  are,  however,  too  rough  and  narrow  for  a carriage  and 
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pair.  The  drive  to  the  Auberge  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Vinaigre 
will  take  the  visitor  through  the  heart  of  the  finest  scenery  of 
the  Esterel  range.  From  here  Mont  Vinaigre,  the  highest  spur 
near  Cannes,  can  be  climbed  in  about  an  hour  and  a quarter.” — 
Where  to  Go  Abroad.  By  A.  R.  Hope  Monckieff. 


CANNES  AS  AN  INVALID  STATION. 

By  H.  Blanc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Any  one  desirous  of  spending  the  winter  season  in  Cannes, 
whether  a healthy  individual  or  an  invalid,  should  first 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the 
locality,  and  the  position,  soil,  and  situation  of  his  temporary 
residence. 

Near  the  sea  the  sun’s  rays  are  more  powerful,  the  winds 
blow  with  greater  violence,  and  on  cold,  clear  days  the  fall  of 
temperature  at  sunset  is  great  and  attended  by  a heavy  dew. 
The  effect  of  these  combined  causes  is  to  render  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea  more  stimulating,  more  exciting,  and  with  a greater 
thermometrical  range  than  farther  inland.  Away  from  the  sea- 
shore, while  still  bracing,  the  air  is  less  stimulating  and  ex- 
citing, and  in  some  well-protected  localities  a very  soothing 
influence  is  experienced.  The  vicinity  of  running  water  is 
generally  attended  by  some  dampness  and  a lowered  tem- 
perature; the  exposure,  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  pro- 
tection from  winds,  etc.,  are  all  conditions  of  great  value,  and. 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  by  all  visitors  to  Cannes 
before  making  definite  arrangements  for  the  winter  season. 
For  some,  the  stimulating,  even  exciting  influence  of  the  zone 
situated  near  the  sea  is  indicated ; others  require  a more 
soothing  inland  position,  and  it  is  pwing  to  a correct  or  incorrect 
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selection  of  the  winter  quarters  that  Cannes  agrees  or  disagrees 
in  many  cases. 

(i)  Those  benefited  by  the  climate. 

Those  who,  although  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  merely 
desire  a change,  or  those  who  dislike  the  cold  damp  winters  of 
England  or  of  the  North  of  Europe,  will  derive  much  pleasure 
and  profit  from  a few  months’  residence  in  sunny  and  genial 
Cannes ; indeed,  among  the  many  winter  resorts,  few  offer  to 
this  class  of  visitors  so  many  advantages  as  Cannes. 

Convalescents  from  most  acute  diseases,  whether  belonging 
to  the  zymotic  affection,  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
acute  rheumatism,  etc.,  under  the  influence  of  the  dry,  bracing, 
sunny  climate  of  Cannes  see  their  strength  rapidly  restored,  and 
often  with  such  marked  progress,  that  perfect  recovery  is 
reached  long  before  it  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  want  of  a perfect  mental  rest  is  much  needed  nowadays 
by  those  whose  intellectual  faculties  are  overtaxed  by  the  great 
strain  of  competition,  or  by  that  laudable  ambition  which  urges 
us  to  excel  in  the  line  of  life  we  follow.  To  these  Cannes  is 
indicated.  No  town  to  speak  of,  but  a country  life  without  its 
tediousness,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  lovely  walks  and  drives,  with 
either  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  neighbouring  sea  or  the 
soothing  influence  of  a more  inland  residence,  few  places  could 
suit  them  better.  The  brain  rests  while  the  body  daily  gains  in 
tone  and  strength. 

Elderly  people  who  have  settled  in  Cannes,  many  years  before 
old  age  supervened,  and  who  have  thus  gradually  acclimatised 
themselves,  live  longer,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  better  health, 
than  if  they  had  remained  in  a more  northern  clime,  the  degene- 
ration of  tissue,  due  to  advancing  age,  being  lessened  under  the 
climatic  influence  of  Cannes. 

If  we  now  consider  the  cases  of  actual  disease  which  are 
benefited  by  a winter  spent  in  Cannes,  first  of  all  comes  the 
great  class  of  catarrhs.  Whether  it  be  a cattarhal  affection  of  the 
pharynx,  larynx  or  bronchial  tubes,  of  the  gastric  or  intestinal 
tract,  of  the  bladder,  or  in  fact  of  any  mucous  membrane,  all 
such  cases  do  well  in  Cannes.  But  under  the  express  condition 
— and  this  reservation  may  be  applied  to  many  who  resort  to 
Carines  in  search  of  health — that  they  regulate  their  lives  as 
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invalids  should,  taking  full  advantage  of  the  favourable 
points  in  our  climate,  most  carefully  avoiding  its  drawbacks, 
nay,  its  dangers.  For  these,  the  precautions  which  apply  to 
all  invalid  visitors  are  specially  of  the  greatest  importance. 
They  should  not  be  lured  into  a state  of  over-confidence  by  the 
lovely  climate  they  live  in,  but  ever  remember  their  great 
proclivity  to  congestion  or  inflammation  of  their  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  the  occasional  causes 
which  may  give  rise  to  fresh  attacks.  Many  of  our  oldest  villa 
residents,  or  habitual  visitors,  originally  came  to  Cannes,  some 
in  an  almost  hopeless  condition,  owing  to  severe  and  annual 
recurrence  of  bronchial  catarrh,  or  to  some  other  sub -acute  or 
chronic  afi'ection  of  mucous  membranes ; experience  has  taught 
them  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid,  and  by  following  certain 
precautions,  they  find  their  reward  in  restored  health,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  renew'ed  life. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tract  is  at  fault, 
no  more  at  Cannes  than  elsewhere  can  the  dietetic  rules  which 
are  of  such  importance  in  these  cases  be  disregarded.  Those 
who  cast  them  aside  will  certainly  sufter  if  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  tempted  by  the  many  delicacies  of  a well-served 
table  d^hote,  or  by  the  copious  luncheons  and  dinners  of  our 
hospitably  inclined  residents.  It  is  advisable  also  that  all 
invalids  suft'ering  from  catarrhal  affections  should  leave  for  the 
south  of  France  before  travelling  becomes  dangerous  to  them,  and 
they  should  not  return  north  before  the  spring  has  well  set  in. 

The  stimulating  and  bracing  influences  of  the  climate,  the 
powerful  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
sea-bathing  possible  at  Cannes  almost  throughout  the  winter 
months,  act  in  a very  remarkable  manner  in  all  scrofulous 
affections.  Enlarged  glands  lessen  in  size,  often  finally  dis- 

appearing. The  flabby  flesh  becomes  firmer  and  harder,  the 
frame  more  resistant,  the  bony  extremities  smaller,  and  after 
several  winters  spent  at  Cannes  the  lymphatic  or  scrofulous 
child  or  youth  is  often  an  entirely  changed  being.  Tubercular 
disease  of  the  bone  is  very  favourably  modified  at  Cannes  under 
suitable  treatment.  There  exists  in  Cannes  an  asylum  for 
scrofulous  children ; many  of  these  are  admitted  with  tubercular 
disease  of  the  boiies,  some  in  a far  advanced  condition,  so 
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greatly  crippled  by  suppurative  destruction  of  the  extremities  of 
the  long  bones,  or  of  the  small  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,  that 
surgical  interference  alone  would  appear  justifiable,  and  delay 
an  error  ; yet  many  of  these  poor  children  and  youths,  with  no 
other  treatment  but  basking  in  the  sun  and  bathing  daily  in  the 
sea,  so  completely  recover  after  a few  winters  spent  in  the 
asylum,  that  one  cannot  but  regret  that  more  cases  of  the  same 
kind  are  not  sent  to  Cannes. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  as  a natural  consequence  that  if 
tubercular  diseases  of  the  glandular  and  bony  system  derive  such 
unmistakable  benefit  from  the  climate  of  Cannes,  tubercular 
diseases  of  the  lungs  would  fare  well  here  also.  And  so  they  do, 
provided  always  that  the  cases  be  selected  ones,  where  the 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  presents  a great  similarity  to  the 
manifestations  of  tuberculosis  just  mentioned.  The  cases  of 
phthisis  which  derive  benefit  from  a residence  at  Cannes  are 
those  met  with  in  lymphatic  or  scrofulous  individuals,  in  the 
catarrhal  form,  in  the  early  stage,  cases  without  pyrexia  and 
with  no  tendency  to  hsemorrhage.  Around  us  at  Cannes  we 
meet  with  many  examples  testifying  to  the  curative  power  of 
this  climate  in  such  cases.  Persons  of  independent  means, 
physicians,  lawyers,  men  of  business,  and  many  others  who 
came  to  Cannes  many  years  ago,  bringing  with  them  their  death- 
warrant,  now  lead  active  lives,  follow  their  several  occupations, 
and  enjoy  perfect  health,  quite  free  from  all  symptoms  of  the 
baneful  disease  which  drove  them  from  their  native  land  to  seek 
a more  genial  climate. 

Those  suffering  from  abnormal  forms  of  gout,  from  suppressed 
gout,  from  gouty  bronchitis,  dyspepsia  or  ancemia,  find  in  the 
open-air  life  they  are  able  to  lead,  in  the  better  action  of  the 
skin,  in  the  pure  atmosphere  they  breathe,  conditions  highly 
favourable  to  their  recovery.  Very  frequently  in  such  cases  the 
general  health  is  much  improved,  and  their  many  sufferings 
greatly  lessened. 

Acute  rheumatism  is  very  seldom  met  with  among  the 
visitors  and  residents,  and  is  not  a common  disease  among  the 
native  population.  Those  who  are  affected  with  the  chronic 
form  of  rheumatism,  and  who  come  to  spend  the  winter  at 
Cannes  on  that  account,  do  well,  provided  they  are  careful, 
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avoid  damp  localities,  and  protect  themselves  against  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature. 

Chronic  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  especially  the  granular  kidney, 
find  here  climatic  conditions  suitable  to  these  affections.  I know 
of  several  cases  where  health  has  been  greatly  improved  by  a 
winter  residence  in  Cannes.  Such  patients  were  able  to  lead  an 
active  out-of-door  life,  and  left  in  very  fair  health,  although  they 
came  out  with  a very  gloomy  prognosis. 

Asthma  attending  on  bronchial  catarrh  is,  in  some  cases, 
relieved  by  a winter  residence  at  Cannes ; cases  of  functional 
albuminuria  do  well  here ; certain  forms  of  anaemia  rapidly 
improve,  and  as  a rule  delicate  people  feel  better  and  stronger  in 
the  south  than  in  colder  and  damper  climates.  Cases  of  zymotic 
disease,  generally  contracted  in  other  continental  cities,  but 
declaring  themselves  in  Cannes,  pass  through  the  ordeal  without 
much  trouble  ; cases  of  typhoid  fever  assume  a mild  type,  and 
as  a rule  recover  rapidly  and  well.  Most  of  the  cases  of  the 
eruptive  fevers  we  come  across  are  exceedingly  mild  in  character, 
scarlet  fever  especially  so.  Cannes  is  a very  valuable  residence 
for  individuals  invalided  from  India  or  other  tropical  countries 
who  are  suffering  from  malarious  cachexia,  chronic  dysentery, 
chronic  diarrhoea,  enlarged  spleen  and  liver  due  to  malarial 
poisoning. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  individual  cases,  apart  from  these 
great  classes,  for  which  the  climate  of  Cannes  is  indicated,  but 
where  experience  alone  can  decide  if  the  locality  is  suitable  or 
otherwise.  They  should  be  guided  by  the  results  obtained,  and, 
if  favourable,  remain. 

(2)  Those  not  benefited  by  the  climate. 

Cannes  is  contra-indicated  in  all  individuals  suffering  from 
certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Epileptics  should  never 
come  to  Cannes.  Hysteria  in  its  many  forms,  from  the  disease 
in  its  full  development  to  its  milder  manifestations,  such  as  irrita- 
bility, mental  depression,  persistent  neuralgia,  all  do  very  badly 
at  Cannes.  Their  morbid  condition  as  their  stay  is  prolonged 
gets  worse  and  worse,  nothing  will  do  them  any  good,  and  the 
only  remedy  for  them  is  to  leave  the  place,  whatever  may  be  the 
inconvenience  of  such  a change  in  their  plans  or  in  those  of  their 
friends  ; it  is  simply  cruel  to  allow  them  to  remain  a dny  longer 
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than  can  be  helped,  and  no  consideration  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  prompt  departure.  All  persons  suffering  from  diseases 
of  which  haemorrhage  is  a frequent  symptom,  or  all  individuals 
with  a tendency  to  that  complication,  should  not  come  to  Cannes. 
For  instance,  cases  of  uterine  fibroids  are  sent  to  spend  the  winter 
in  the  Riviera,  or  unknown  to  their  medical  advisers  they  accom- 
pany friends  to  the  South.  Very  shortly  after  their  arrival  profuse 
haemorrhage  supervenes,  very  difficult  to  control  ; and  in  several 
instances  that  came  to  my  knowledge,  only  a hurried  departure 
to  a less  stimulating  and  exciting  climate  averted  a fatal  issue. 
Cases  of  cirrhotic  liver,  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  are  not 
infrequently  seized  with  profuse  haemorrhage,  sometimes  to  a 
very  alarming  extent. 

Individuals  subject  from  the  nature  of  their  disease  to  occasional 
rise  of  temperature  should  also  avoid  Cannes.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  haemorrhage  met  with 
at  Cannes,  cases  of  acute  phthisis  attended  with  fever  and  subject 
to  haemoptysis  should  not  attempt  to  winter  there.  Much  as 
the  climate  suits  the  cases  of  phthisis  I have  previously  men- 
tioned, it  is  contra-indicated  in  all  cases  which  are  not  included 
in  that  category.  Repeated  high  temperatures,  frequent  haemo- 
ptyses,  profuse  night  sweats,  loss  of  sleep  and  of  appetite,  very 
rapidly  reduce  the  patient’s  strength  and  imperil  the  improve- 
ment or  the  recovery  which  might  have  been  obtained  under 
more  favourable  climatic  conditions. 

With  reference  to  gouty  individuals  the  same  remarks  apply. 
Excellent  as  the  climate  proves  to  be  in  the  conditions  I have 
previously  described,  Cannes  is  not  suited  to  those  who  are  prone 
to  attacks  of  acute  gout.  Individuals  who  for  years  have  been 
free  from  attacks  often  have  one  very  soon  after  their  arrival  ; 
this  is  not  always,  however,  an  unmixed  evil.  I have  known 
patients  who  had  been  constantly  ailing  previously,  and  who  felt 
ever  so  much  better  and  brighter  after  recovering  from  a fresh 
attack  of  gout. 

Individuals  subject  to  certain  diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as 
eczema,  often  suffer  very  much  from  recurrent  and  extensive 
attacks  of  this  affection.  Uterine  cases,  as  a rule,  do  not  benefit 
by  the  climate  as  much  as  would  be  expected,  even  when  the 
mucous  membranes  are  the  parts  most  involved;  this  result  is 
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doubtless  due  to  the  neurotic  condition  so  generally  present  in 
such  cases. 

I have  stated  that  individual  cases  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  judged  by  the  result  obtained  when  speaking  of 
the  diseases  \vhich  improve  under  the  influence  of  the  climate  of 
Cannes ; here,  also,  we  occasionally  meet  with  cases  which 
a priori  seem  unsuited,  but  which  nevertheless  do  exceedingly 
well,  and  gain  much  benefit  from  a residence  in  our  winter 
resort.  These  exceptions  in  no  way  alter  the  indications  or 
contra-indications,  as  applied  to  the  generality  of  cases,  for 
which  Cannes  may  be  considered  beneficial  or  otherwise. 

In  a few  words  w^e  may  say  that  the  climate  of  Cannes  is 
indicated  to  those  in  good  health  who  desire  a change,  or  wdsh 
to  avoid  the  cold  and  fogs  of  England  and  of  the  North  ; it  is 
indicated  in  convalescents  from  acute  disease  ; for  those  whose 
over-worked  brain  requires  rest ; to  all  those  wdio  in  northern 
climes  suffer  from  catarrhal  affections,  to  the  scrofulous,  the 
lymphatic,  to  children  and  the  young,  adults  affected  with 
tubercular  diseases  of  the  bones;  in  certain  forms  of  phthisis  and 
gout  ; to  the  rheumatic  ; in  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  ; in  some  forms  of  asthma  ; in  functional  albuminuria  ; 
and  in  those  who  return  to  Europe  after  years  spent  in  tropical 
lands.  On  the  other  hand,  Cannes  should  be  avoided  by  those 
suffering  from  certain  nervous  affections,  by  those  having  a 
tendency  to  haemorrhage,  those  suffering  from  acute  febrile 
phthisis,  and  those  who  are  prone  to  attacks  of  acute  gout  or 
eczema. 

Precautions  to  be  taken  by  Visitors. — The  contrast  is  so  great 
between  the  cold,  damp,  foggy,  sunless  winter  of  England,  and 
the  brilliant,  stimulating  one  of  Cannes,  that  both  occasional 
visitors  and  invalids,  astonished  at  the  marked  contrast  between 
the  land  they  have  just  left  and  their  new  abode,  see  only  the 
brighter  side  of  the  picture,  and,  casting  aside  all  care  and 
prudence,  live  but  wdth  one  idea — to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the 
lovely  country,  where  everything  around  them  often  reminds 
them  of  a fine  summer  day  at  home.  Unfortunately,  before 
long  many  will  regret  their  over-confidence,  and  learn  some- 
times by  a dearly  paid  experience  that  they  have  been,  to  say 
the  least,  imprudent. 
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A not  uncommon  complaint  among  new  arrivals  is  deranged 
digestion,  attended  with  griping  pains,  and  often  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  perhaps  some  slight  feverishness.  Cannes  is  at 
once  blamed  for  this  state  of  things,  and  the  verdict  given  is 
that  the  place  does  not  agree  with  them.  The  real  cause, 
however,  is  a very  prosaic  one,  i.e.^  too  great  an  indulgence  in 
the  many  savoury  dishes  which  follow  one  another  in  rapid 
succession  at  a first-class  table  d^hote.  The  diet  is  quite  different, 
in  many  instances,  from  the  plainer  food  partaken  of  at  home  ; 
it  is  more  palatable  ; the  companionship  of  one’s  neighbours,  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  all  tend  to  make  the  meal  a pleasant  one  ; 
unconsciously  more  food  is  taken  than  required,  and  the  over- 
loaded stomach  leads  to  indigestion  and  its  consequences.  Some 
days  of  rest  and  of  suitable  diet  set  matters  right,  and,  warned 
by  experience,  the  sufferer  behaves  more  judiciously  for  the 
future. 

Not  unfrequently  recently-arrived  visitors  complain  of  heart- 
burn, often  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  loins.  This  condition 
is  very  frequently  due  to  drinking  too  freely  at  their  meals  the 
red  wines  of  the  country ; on  abstaining  from  these  wines 
altogether,  or  partaking  of  them  in  moderation,  or  well  diluted, 
these  ailments  disappear  of  themselves. 

I have  stated  that  those  prone  to  gout  very  frequently  suffer 
from  an  acute  attack,  after  a more  or  less  lengthened  residence 
at  Cannes ; perhaps  the  climate  itself  is  not  so  much  to  blame, 
after  all,  and  many  times  even  moderate  indulgence  in  the 
country  wines  has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  the  effectual  cause. 
Gouty  individuals,  whatever  the  symptoms  they  suffer  from, 
should  be  most  abstemious  in  these  southern  latitudes. 

The  difference  between  the  temperature  in  the  sun  and  shade 
on  fine  sunny  days  is  often  50°  Fahr.  or  more,  and  to  pass  care- 
lessly from  one  to  another  of  these  extreme  temperatures  during 
a walk  or  drive  is  very  likely  to  be  attended  by  some  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  colds,  sore  throats,  or  slight  bronchitis 
resulting  thereby.  The  climate  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
bear  all  the  blame,  as  these  indispositions  can  generally  be 
avoided  by  a few  very  simple,  but  very  necessary  precautions. 
A white  umbrella  should  always  be  used  when  walking  or 
driving  in  the  sun  ; a light  overcoat,  a mantle  or  a shawl  should 
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ever  be  at  hand,  and  worn  before  any  feeling  of  chilliness  is 
perceived.  A not  uncommon,  but  very  risky  practice  is,  on 
feeling  tired  after  a long  walk,  to  hail  a carriage  and  drive 
home  ; the  body  being  heated,  such  a drive  is  fraught  with 
mischief ; it  is  much  wiser  to  drive  first,  and,  according  to  the 
walking  powers  of  the  individual,  to  return  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  way  on  foot. 

It  is  important  for  visitors  and  invalids  who  were  under 
medical  treatment  when  they  left  England  to  be  aware  that  the 
action  of  medicines  is  very  different  at  Cannes  from  what  it  is  at 
home.  Preparations  of  iron,  powerful  tonics  for  instance,  are 
badly  tolerated  in  the  warm  and  stimulating  climate  of  Cannes. 
Dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  constipation,  etc.,  often  arise  from 
persisting  in  their  use.  Again,  on  such  occasions  the  place  is 
deemed  to  be  unsuitable,  and  much  disappointment  is  felt  that 
such  a long  journey  should  have  been  undertaken  in  vain ; but 
with  a simple  discontinuation  of  these  drugs,  appetite  and 
digestion  and  quiet  sleep  are  all  quickly  restored. 


PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Routes. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Hotels. — See  above. 

Churches. — To  judge  from  the  number  of  these,  the  spiritual 
needs  of  visitors  must  be  well  looked  after.  There  are  no  less 
than  five  churches,  situated  as  follows  : — 

St.  Paul’s,  Boulevard  du  Cannet.  Services,  ii  and  3. 
II. C.  8.30  and  after  morning  service.  Chaplain,  Rev. 
L.  Langford-James,  M.A.,  Villa  Campestra.  Assistant 
Chaplains,  Rev.  J.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  Adam 
Gordon,  M.A.,  Villa  Gordon. 

Holy  Trinity,  near  the  Cercle  Nautique.  10.45  3* 

H.C.  8.30  and  ist  and  3rd  Sundays  in  the  month  after 
morning  service.  Chaplain  (C.  and  C.C.S.),  Rev.  E.  L. 
Stacey,  Petite  Villa  des  Oliviers. 

Christ  Church,  Rue  de  Frejus.  Services,  ii  and  5.  H.C. 
8.30  and  12.5.  Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  T,  Christie,  M.A., 
Les  Freesias. 
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St.  George’s  (Albany  Memorial  Church),  Californie. 
Services,  ii  and  3.  II. C.  8,30  and  after  morning 
service.  Chaplain,  Rev.  R.  Tahourdin,  M.A.,  Bishops- 
bourne. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Route  de  Grasse.  Services,  ii  and  3. 
Minister,  Rev.  P.  W.  Minto. 

English  Vice-Consul. — John  Taylor,  Esq.,  45,  Rue  de  Frejus. 
U.S.  Cons.  Agent,  J.  Cognet,  Esq.,  36,  Rue  d’Antibes. 

English  Doctors. — Dr.  Battersby,  Chateau  Gothique  ; Dr.  H. 
Blanc,  Chalet  •Manouka  ; Dr.  Bright,  Chalet  Magali  ; Dr. 
Marshall  (lady  doctor),  Les  Clematites  ; Dr.  McDougal  ; Dr. 
Gordon  Sanders,  Villa  Martha  ; Dr.  Ginner,  40,  Rue  de  Frejus. 
Hours  of  consultation  usually  from  2 to  3 p.m. 

English  Hospital. — The  foundation  stone  of  an  English 
hospital  was  laid  by  King  Edward  VII.  in  the  spring  of 
1897. 

English  Dentists. — Mr.  J.  G,  MacConaghy,  i,  Rue  Hermann  ; 
Dr.  Dane  Hurlburt  (American),  Villa  Benedicte. 

English  Chemists. — Messrs.  Brearley  & Rondet,  77,  Rue 
d’Antibes  ; Messrs.  Ginner  & Co.,  40,  Rue  d’Antibes  ; Pharmacie 
Gras,  Rue  Felix  Faure  (English  assistants). 

Postal  Arrangements. — The  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  is  in 
the  Rue  Bivouac.  Open  from  8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  and  for 
telegrams  till  midnight.  There  are  two  arrivals  and  departures 
of  English  letters  daily.  Deliveries  begin  at  7.30  a.m.  and 
3.30  p.m. 

Banks. — Mr.  John  Taylor,  43-45,  Rue  de  Frejus;  Messrs. 
Cognet,  36,  Rue  d’Antibes ; and  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & Son. 
Baths. — Bains  de  Notre  Dame,  Rue  de  la  Foux. 

Cafes. — Des  Alices  ; Rumpelmayer,  near  the  Cercle  Nautique, 
for  ladies  (afternoon  tea,  ices,  etc.). 

Restaurants.  — Le  Reserve,  Bd.  de  la  Croisette.  Also  at  some 
of  the  modern  hotels,  Gallia,  Metropole,  etc. 

Conuegances. — Electric  trams  have  replaced  the  omnibuses. 
They  run  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Place  de  I’Hotel  de  Ville 
to  Bocca,  Golfe-Juan,  Antibes,  Le  Cannet,  and  Vallauris.  Fares 
from  10  to  40  c.  Then  a Motor-Car  Service  from  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  to  the  golf-links  has  recently  been  started.  Cabs  : 
la  course^  i fr.  50  c.  (after  7 pm.  2 fr.)  ; by  the  hour, 
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2 fr.  50  c.  (after  7 p.m.  3 fr.).  The  tariff  for  drives  to  the 
various  places  of  interest  is  too  comprehensive  for  insertion 
here.  The  complete  tariff  (occupying  two  pages  of  small  print) 
will  be  found  in  Joanne’s  “ Stations  d’Hiver  de  la  Mediter- 
ranee,”  and  Joanne’s  “ Cannes,”  The  charge  for  a carriage  and 
pair  for  a month  is  usually  about  but  towards  the  end  of 

the  season  the  terms  would  be  reduced.  Saddle-horses  can  be 
hired  for  the  day  at  M.  Corret’s  Livery  Stables,  123,  Rue 
d’ Antibes  ; Audibert,  82,  Rue  d’Antibes ; Lenoir,  etc. 

House  Agents. — Mr.  John  Taylor,  45,  Rue  *de  Frejus,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Roux,  71,  Rue  d’Antibes. 

Living  Expenses. — Cannes  is  not  at  all  a cheap  place  to  winter 
in,  and  the  prices  at  shops  are  rather  high. 

Nezvspaper.—V Indicateur  de  Cannes  (Visitor’s  List  only). 

Reading  Rooms  a?id  Libraries. — Circulating  Library,  G.  B. 
Faist,  45,  Rue  d’Antibes.  The  Woolfield  Memorial  Library, 
Bd.  Vallombrosa.  Especially  for  English  and  American  visitors. 

Shops : — 

Baker. — The  Vienna  Bakery,  73,  Rue  d’Antibes. 

Bookseller. — G.  B.  Eaist,  45,  Rue  d’Antibes. 

Confectioner. — J.  Negre,  20,  Rue  d’Antibes, 

Dressmaker. — Mme.  Verrine,  71,  Rue  d’Antibes, 

English  Stores. — Riviera  Supply  Stores  ; Folkett-Browne, 
39,  Rue  d’Antibes. 

Llairdresser.—Y . Staff,  44,  Rue,  d’Antibes. 

Jewellery. — Duvernay,  40,  Rue  d’Antibes. 

Sanitary  Engineers. — Messrs.  Best,  41,  Rue  de  Frejus. 

English  Tailor. — Moore,  57j  d’Antibes. 

Tourist  Agencies. — Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  Son,  Rue  de  la 
Gare  ; International  Sleeping-Car  Co.,  9,  Rue  St.  Nicholas. 

Forwarding  Agents. — Henry  Johnson  & Sons,  3>  Square 
Merimee  ; Mr.  John  Taylor  (English  Bank). 


III.— NICE. 


ICE  is,  indisputably,  the  principal  pleasure  resort  not 


only  of  the  Riviera,  but  of  the  whole  Mediterranean, 
and  though  to  some  extent  an  invalid  station  also,  it  may 
be  primarily  considered  as  a fashionable  residential  and 
pleasure  resort.  The  reason  of  this  popularity  is  not 
hard  to  find  : it  is  the  resort  of  all  those  visitors  who  find 
Cannes  too  fashionable  and  exclusive,  and  Mentone  too 
dull,  and  who  object  to  Monte  Carlo  because  they  think 
that  the  gambling  element  is  too  much  in  evidence.  For 
scenery,  Nice  cannot  equal  Monte  Carlo,  or  even  Mentone; 
but  the  number  of  its  visitors  probably  equals  that  of  all 
other  winter  stations  of  the  Riviera  together.  It  has 
become  the  general  rallying-point  and  meeting-place  for 
the  Riviera  from  Hyeres  to  San  Remo  ; and  may,  in 
short,  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  metropolis  for  all  the 
English  colonies  established  along  this  coast  from  Hyeres 
to  San  Remo. 

Considered  purely  in  the  light  of  an  invalid  station, 
there  are  several  objections  to  Nice.  Being  a large  city  of 
some  90,000  inhabitants,  and  the  centre  of  fashion  and 
gaiety  during  the  season,  its  numerous  attractions  and 
amusements,  which  recommend  it  so  strongly  as  a plea- 
sure resort,  offer  too  many  temptations  to  the  invalid 
visitor,  and  may  lead  him  to  neglect  precautions,  which 
may  have  a serious  result.  The  climate,  too,  is  not  all 
that  can  be  desired,  though  perhaps  Dr.  Yeo  goes  too  far 
when  he  remarks  that  “ whatever  defects  the  climate  of 
the  Riviera  possesses,  these  are  specially  concentrated 
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and  aggravated  at  Nice.”  As  a set-off,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  no  other  winter  resort  on  the 
Riviera  (except,  perhaps,  Mentone)  where  better  and  more 
varied  accommodation  for  invalids  can  be  procured,  or 
where  luxuries  and  “medical  comforts”  of  all  kinds  are 
so  easily  obtainable. 

Nice,  Mentone,  and  Cannes  are  very  dissimilar  in  their 
social  and  economic  conditions.  Nowhere  have  I seen 
them  more  concisely  and  more  accurately  summed  up  and 
compared  than  in  the  following  passage  taken  from  the 
travel  columns  of  The  Qiiee7i  : — 

“You  will  find  that  Nice  is  the  most  generally  lively  and 
much  more  concentrated  than  either  of  the  others.  Mentone  is 
a dual  town,  the  east  and  west  portions  (or  bays)  quite  dividing 
its  interests  and  people,  with  the  town  proper  between.  Cannes 
is  the  more  English  and  Russian,  the  more  sportive  in  its 
recreations  and  the  most  varied  in  contour.  Mentone  is  the 
warmest,  driest,  and  perhaps  the  sunniest.  Nice  is  a town, 
more  than  a resort  exclusively  for  health  or  pleasure,  as  are  the 
other  two.  Compared  with  England  (except  climatically,  which 
bears  no  comparison),  I should  call  Nice  most  like  Brighton  ; 
Mentone  like  Bournemouth,  and  Cannes  like  Torquay.  There 
are  points  of  the  greatest  dissimilarity,  but  generally  speaking 
there  is  a certain  social,  topographical  and  recreative  resemblance 
sufficient  for  your  purpose.  In  cost,  I should  say  Nice  is  the 
cheapest,  Cannes  next,  and  Mentone  the  dearest  for  the  class  of 
accommodation,  though  this  needs  modification,  for  the  dearest 
hotels  are  at  Cannes  and  Nice  respectively  (for  I do  not  include 
aristocratic  Cap  Martin  with  Mentone),  while  the  cheapest 
pensions  are  at  Nice,  next  at  Cannes,  and  the  most  expensive  at 
Mentone.” 

Routes. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Society. — There  is  a large  English  and  American  colony 
of  regular  winter  residents.  In  the  numerous  gaieties  the 
American  element  is  more  prominent  than  at  Cannes  or 
Monte  Carlo.  Society  at  Nice  is  said  to  be  split  up  into 
cliques,  but  any  visitor  well  introduced  is  made  heartily 
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welcome,  and  inundated  with  invitations  to  balls,  dinner 
and  luncheon  parties,  afternoon  dances,  “at  homes,”  etc. 

A cynical  writer  has  attempted  to  hit  off  epigram- 
matically  the  social  characteristics  of  the  three  rival  resorts, 
Cannes,  Nice,  and  Monte  Carlo,  by  suggesting  that  Cannes 
represents  “ the  world,”  Nice  “ the  flesh,”  and  Monte 
Carlo — but  politeness  demands  that  the  parallel  be  not 
carried  further. 

Amusements. — Nice  being  the  centre  of  a pleasure- 
seeking population,  is  better  off  in  this  respect  than  any  other 
town  in  the  Riviera.  There  are  several  theatres,  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  Municipal  Theatre  (Opera  House),  4 fr. 
being  the  usual  charge  for  an  orchestra  stall,  and  the  pretty 
little  theatre  attached  to  the  Casino.  There  is  a handsome 
concert-hall  attached  to  the  huge,  bizarre  structure,  looking 
like  a colossal  kiosk  on  stilts,  known  as  the  J etee  Promenade. 
Entrance  i fr.  (admitting  to  concert) ; for  the  whole  day 
(including  fauteuil  for  the  concert),  3 francs.  The  sub- 
scription to  the  Casino  Municipal  is  30  fr,  a month,  60  fr. 
for  the  season,  and  2 fr.  for  the  day,  these  charges  in- 
cluding admission  to  the  theatre. 

Among  Nice’s  amusements  should  be  reckoned  the 
Ostrich  Farm  at  Californie,  which,  besides  being  a success- 
ful commercial  enterprise,  is  a favourite  afternoon  resort. 

Several  public  balls  are  given  in  the  Casino  during  the 
winter,  but  they  are,  naturally,  of  rather  a mixed  character. 
The  Carnival  Vegliones,  or  masquerade  fancy  dress  balls, 
are,  however,  comparatively  select,  and  occasionally  parties 
of  English  people  may  be  seen  assisting  at  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the  private  boxes — for  the  ball  is  usually 
held  in  the  Casino  Theatre — very  rarely  taking  any 
more  active  part  in  the  entertainment.  As  a spectacle 
it  is  certainly  worth  attending.  The  Casino  is  a 
pleasant  lounge  in  rainy  weather,  and  here  the  game 
of  “ petits  chevaux  ” affords  visitors  the  excitement 
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of  losing  a few  francs.  In  fine  weather  the  Jardin  Public 
is  crowded  in  the  afternoon,  from  two  to  four,  as  either  the 
military  or  municipal  band  plays  here  during  these  hours. 
Musical  people,  however,  complain  that  good  concerts  are 
rare,  though  the  world-famed  orchestra  at  Monte  Carlo  is 
probably  answerable  for  this.  Those  who  want  high-class 
music  go  to  Monaco.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  when 
classical  music  only  is  allowed  on  the  programme,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a seat  in  the  beautiful  little  theatre  at 
Monte  Carlo. 

There  are  several  clubs  at  Nice,  but  the  only  ones  much 
frequented  by  English  and  American  visitors  are  the  Cercle 
Mediterranee,  on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais,  next  to  the 
Hotel  des  Anglais,  and  the  Cercle  Massena,  in  the  Casino 
building.  The  Mediterranee  is  a high-class  and  very 
select  club,  and  in  reputation  and  standing  is  equal  to  the 
Cercle  Nautique  at  Cannes.  Gentlemen  wintering  at  Nice 
with  their  families  often  join  the  Club  simply  on  account 
of  the  weekly  maiinees  dansantes,  to  which  they  can  bring 
their  friends.  The  committee  take  great  care  to  make 
these  dances  select,  and  they  are  much  frequented  by  the 
English  and  American  colonies.  The  subscription  is6ofr. 
a montli  or  240  fr.  for  the  season.  There  is  no  entrance 
fee,  except  for  permanent  members,  who  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  300  fr.  The  president  and  vice-president 
have  the  privilege  of  introducing  visitors  for  three  days 
without  payment.  Candidates  must  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  a permanent  member,  but  any  member  of  one 
of  the  recognised  London  clubs  would  not,  as  a rule,  have 
much  difficulty  in  getting  elected  for  the  season,  even  if  he 
did  not  happen  to  know  a permanent  member.  There  is 
occasionally  very  high  play  at  ecarte  and  baccarat.  The 
Cercle  International  in  the  Casino  Buildings  has  reverted 
to  its  old  title — Cercle  Massena.  Matmees  dansantes  are 
held  every  Saturday  during  the  season,  This  club  ig 
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not,  however,  much  frequented  now  by  English 
visitors. 

There  is  a good  lawn-tennis  club.  Subscription,  20  fr. 
for  a month,  or  60  fr,  for  the  season.  Non-playing 
members,  20  fr.  the  season.  The  grounds  are  near 
the  Hotel  de  Geneve,  Rue  Rossini. 

THE  NICE  GOLF  CLUB. 

The  Nice  Golf  Club  at  Cagnes  is  as  beautifully  situated 
as  it  is  convenient  of  access  (forty  minutes  from  Monte 
Carlo,  fifteen  from  Nice,  and  twenty  from  Cannes)  both 
by  rail  and  electric  trams  (half-hourly)  from  Nice.  The 
Club  has  been  unusually  popular  and  successful,  having 
a membership  of  over  250  members.  The  links  have 
been  judiciously  and  scientifically  laid  out  regardless  of 
cost,  and  the  course  is  a good  sporting  one  of  18  holes. 
The  subscription  is  125  fr.  the  season,  50  fr.  the  month, 
week  20  fr.,  and  day  5 fr. 

Then  the  aesthetic  attractions  of  the  links  are  un- 
deniable, with  the  views  of  the  snow-capped  mountains 
on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  Then  the  pine- 
and  olive-trees  which  cover  the  hills  give  welcome  shade 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  and  spring  the  property  is  one 
mass  of  roses  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Since  the  promotion  of  the  new  Golf  Club,  Cagnes 
promises  to  become  a popular  residential  resort,  and  the 
new  hotel  which  is  to  be  built  has  a good  future  before  it. 
From  a climatic  point  of  view  Cagnes  is  a particularly 
favoured  spot,  the  temperature  in  winter  being  i degree 
above  that  of  Nice  and  Cannes.  Madame  Blanc,  who 
organised  the  gambling-rooms  at  Monte  Carlo,  selected 
the  site  of  the  hotel  for  a chateau  for  herself,  and  pre- 
dicted that  Cagnes  would  eventually  become  the  most 
popular  and  fashionable  spot  on  the  Riviera. 
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There  is  very  good  bathing,  though  the  beach  is  com- 
posed of  shingle — not  sand — and  bathing  machines  of  the 
primitive  English  pattern  are  used.  The  usual  charge  is 
50  to  70  c.,  including  costumes.  A dozen  men’s  tickets 
can  be  obtained  for  5 fr.  at  the  principal  establishment 
(George).  There  is  no  boating,  but  sailing  boats  can  be' 
hired  in  the  harbour.  Visitors  are  obliged  to  take  a boat- 
man with  them.  There  is  no  regular  tariff,  or,  if  there  is, 
the  visitor  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
what  it  is,  or  inducing  the  boatman  to  accept  it.  2 fr.  an 
hour  offered  by  a visitor  of  calm  and  determined  demeanour 
might  be  accepted,  but  it  is  doubtful.  A traveller,  how- 
ever, who  could  hold  his  own  with  Neapolitan  boatmen 
would  make  short  work  of  their  Nice  brethren.  Yachting 
is  becoming  very  popular  in  Nice,  and  there  is  a good 
yacht  club.  There  is  an  important  regatta  at  Easter. 

Good  saddle  horses  can  be  hired  for  10  fr.  the  afternoon, 
or  1 5 fr.  for  the  day.  A carriage  and  pair  can  be  hired  for  a 
day’s  excursion  for  20  fr.  Near  the  Jardin  Public  will  be 
found  some  well-appointed  pony  carriages  (pair),  which 
can  be  hired  for  Monte  Carlo  and  back  for  25  fr.  or  30  fr., 
though  the  driver  will  ask  40  fr.  The  hirer  can  drive  him- 
self, if  he  chooses,  the  owner  being  perched  up  behind. 
Of  other  amusements,  the  Nice  races,  which  take  place  on 
the  Var  racecourse  in  January,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
This  meeting  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  France,  and 
good  sport  may  be  witnessed. 

Some  may  think  that  the  entertainments  at  Nice  are 
insufficiently  described  unless  some  mention  is  made  of 
its  crowning  glory — the  Carnival.  This  subject,  however, 
is  noticed  at  considerable  length  in  most  of  the  guide 
books  and  books  of  travel  dealing  with  the  Riviera  ; and 
besides,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Carnival  week  is  more 
dreaded  by  the  majority  of  the  regular  winter  residents, 
and  especially  invalids,  than  any  other  period  of  their  stay. 
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So  far  from  wishing  to  take  part  in  it,  their  great  aim  is 
to  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  this  time  there  is 
an  exodus  of  visitors  hurrying  from  the  gay  city  to  the 
convenient  havens  of  refuge,  Mentone  and  Bordighera.  In 
the  middie  of  Lent  (Mi-Careme)  there  is  a kind  of  after- 
math  of  the  Carnival  fetes. 

Excursions. — Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the 
local  guide  books,  and  need  not  be  described  here. 


THE  CLIMATE  OF  NICE  IN  ITS  MEDICAL 

ASPECT. 

By  S.  S.  Ashmore-Noakes,  M.D. 

Nice,  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  winter  stations, 
possesses  a stimulating,  dry,  maritime  climate.  A beautiful 
amphitheatre  of  the  Maritime  Alps  protects  it  completely  from 
northern  and  easterly  winds.  Next  to  the  continued  prevalence 
of  sunshine,  and  the  shelter  from  cold  winds,  the  most  valuable 
characteristic  of  the  Nice  climate,  from  a medical  point  of  view, 
is  the  absolute  dryness  of  the  air. 

Rain  falls  now  and  again,  but  generally  at  long  intervals 
during  the  winter,  and  sometimes  lasts  for  two  or  three  days 
together  ; but  fogs  are  quite  unknown,  snow  and  frost  exceed- 
ingly  rare. 

These  rainy  spells  are  looked  upon  by  the  physicians  as  rather 
an  advantage  to  their  patients,  especially  those  of  a nervous 
type  than  otherwise,  as  the  air,  which  is  usually  too  exciting  for 
many  people,  and  this  is  the  one  weak  point  of  the  climate,  is 
thus  rendered  more  sedative.  It  is  true  that  from  time  to 
time  the  mistral,  a very  high  wind,  which,  although  a quite 
warm  one,  is  often  accompanied  by  clouds  of  dust,  making 
things  anything  but  agreeable,  pays  the  Riviera  a visit,  generally 
in  March  or  April;  still  invalids  on  these  occasions  use  the  wise 
discretion  of  staying  within  doors,  and  these  unpleasant  visits 
have  been  during  the  past  few  seasons  unquestionably  less 
frequent  than  formerly. 

The  season  may  be  considered  to  last  for  six  months,  from 
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the  middle  of  November  till  the  middle  of  May;  and  although 
some  people  come  earlier  than  November,  this  course  can 
hardly  be  recommended  to  invalids,  as  a too  early  arrival  brings 
them  in  contact  with  the  autumn  rainy  season,  and  the  mos- 
quitoes are  very  troublesome  in  September  and  October. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  the  results  of  M.  Teysseire’s 
observations  (taken  with  instruments  placed  outside  a fourth- 
floor  window  facing  the  N.N.  E.)  for  twenty  years  are  as 
follows : — 


Mean  Temperature. 


November 

December 

January... 


53-8° 

48-5 

47-1 


February 
M arch  . . 
April 


46-2° 

51-8 

58-1 


Invalids  and  others  visiting  Nice  and  the  Riviera  generally 
must  not  consider  that  there  is  anything  in  the  climate  specially 
curative  of  disease,  but  that  its  great  value  in  morbid  conditions 
consists  in  its  allowing  a great  deal  of  time,  almost  every  day 
throughout  the  winter,  to  be  spent  in  the  open  air,  thereby 
giving  vigour  and  appetite,  and  well  maintaining  the  tone  of 
the  system ; also  in  its  milder  temperature,  ^;ompared  with 
more  inclement  climates,  and  drier  air,  thereby  protecting  the 
respiratory  organs  in  particular,  and  the  other  organs  in  general 
from  fresh  inflammatory  attacks. 

The  climate  is  a most  valuable  one  in  the  great  majority  of 
diseases,  but  certain  precautions  are  necessary  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  this  benefit.  In  the  first  place  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  warm  temperature  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  heat 
and  presence  of  the  sun.  Invalids  must  inhabit  south  rooms 
exclusively,  must  wear  warm  woollen  clothing,  avoid  the  shady 
side  of  the  streets,  and  above  all  must  be  careful  of  the  hour  of 
sunset.  At  sunset  there  is  a very  rapid  and  substantial  lowering 
of  the  temperature,  whereas  it  may  be  that  as  a result  of  exercise 
and  the  general  warmth  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  open,  and 
unless  necessary  precautions  are  taken,  such  as  the  invalid  making 
a point  of  being  indoors  at  this  time,  or  having  an  additional 
thick  wrap,  there  is  great  danger  of  chill.  Now  and  again 
people  complain  that  the  climate  is  dangerous  on  account  of 
their  frequently  getting  chills,  whereas  a proper  knowledge  and 
care  would  completely  obviate  this  danger.  It  is  a good  rule 
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for  visitors  to  bring  with  them  clothing  of  the  same  weight  they 
wear  at  home,  and  to  be  provided  always  with  warm  outer 
garments,  which  could  be  worn  or  discarded  according  to  the 
w'armth  of  the  day.  Woollen  garments  should  be  worn  next  the 
skin  ; these  will  ensure  a uniform  temperature,  absorb  perspira- 
tion and  prevent  the  danger  of  chills. 

In  indicating  the  class  of  cases  which  receive  benefit  from 
winter  residence  in  Nice,  one  must  first  mention  the  affections 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  Bronchitis,  emphysema,  laryngitis, 
the  early  stages  of  phthisis  (especially  those  cases  in  w'hich  no 
important  hDemorrhages  have  taken  place),  all  receive  con- 
spicuous benefit ; and  recognising  the  therapeutic  value  of 
absolutely  dry  air  in  all  catarrhal  affections,  great  improve- 
ment is  speedily  manifest  in  cases  of  bronchial,  nasal,  post-nasal, 
pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  catarrh. 

Persons  suffering  from  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections  do 
extremely  w'ell  ; indeed,  joint  rheumatism  is  almost  unknown, 
although  muscular  rheumatism  is  not  unfrequently  met  with. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  and  persistent  sunshine,  encourag- 
ing the  action  of  the  skin,  produces  an  excellent  effect  upon 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  liver,  and  cases  of  diabetes  receive 
marked  benefit. 

With  regard  to  the  circulatory  system,  some  heart  cases  do 
quite  w'ell ; but  for  valvular  disease,  especially  in  the  later  stages, 
and  when  complicated  with  a tendency  to  haemorrhage  and  a 
quick  pulse,  the  climate  of  the  Riviera  is  too  exciting.  The 
same  thing  applies  also  to  people  suffering  from  affections  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  various  forms  of  paralysis,  obstinate 
insomnia,  and  those  nervous  troubles  in  which  periods  of  excite- 
ment occur,  do  better  elsew'here,  although  one  frequently  meets 
with  exceptions  to  this  rule.  On  the  contrary,  patients  suffering 
from  melancholia  and  a want  of  proper  interest  in  life,  receive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  a winter  residence  in  contact  with  the 
brightness  and  sunshine  of  Nice. 

One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  climate  in  cases  of  con- 
valescence from  acute  diseases  such  as  fevers,  inflammations,  etc., 
where  a complete  change  from  colder  climates  is  indicated,  and 
also  in  cases  of  general  anaemia,  debility,  and  strumous  troubles. 

Great  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  locality  chosen  for 
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the  winter  residence,  as  some  patients  do  better  quite  close  to 
the  sea,  others  receive  more  benefit  from  the  hilly  regions  at  the 
back  of  the  town. 

As  a general  rule,  diseases  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems,  and  especially  the  subjects  of  insomnia,  do  best  away 
from  the  sea,  whereas  invalids  with  diseases  of  the  chest,  and 
indeed  most  other  troubles,  do  perfectly  well  in  proximity  to  it. 

As  regards  accommodation  for  visitors,  there  are  numerous 
first-class  hotels  and  pensions,  whose  sanitary  arrangements  are 
of  the  highest  order;  indeed,  every  luxury  and  comfort  are  at 
hand  and  as  easily  attainable  as  at  home. 

PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Hotels. — As  regards  hotel  accommodation,  Nice  can  challenge 
comparison  with  any  fashionable  resort  in  the  South  of  Europe. 
There  are  fully  a score  of  hotels  which  may  justly  be  described 
as  first  class,  and  perhaps  double  that  number  of  good  and 
moderately-priced  hotels  and  hotel-pensions  better  adapted  for 
visitors  of  moderate  means,  as  well  as  a large  number  of  private 
pensions.  These  establishments  can  be  conveniently  placed  in 
four  categories : — 

I.  Large  first-class  hotels  in  Nice  (those  in  the  suburbs  being 
classed  by  themselves).  The  most  fashionable  are  those  on  the 
Promenade  des  Anglais.  Taking  them  from  east  to  west,  those 
most  frequented  by  the  English  are  : — 

Des  Anglais,  almost  opposite  the  Jetee  Promenade.  The 
oldest  established  first-class  hotel  in  Nice.  It  has 
frontages  on  three  sides.  Acc.  150. 

Mediterranee,  corner  of  the  Rue  Meyerbeer. 

Westminster,  R.*  from  4 fr.  ; B.  I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  4 fr.  ; D. 
6 fr. ; A.  i fr.  : P.  from  14  fr.  E.  L.  Lift.  Billiards. 
Open  Oct.  to  June.  Next  to  the  Hotel  des  Anglais  it  is 
the  largest  on  the  Promenade  des  Anglais.  Patronised 
largely  by  Americans.  Was  enlarged  in  1898. 

Royal  (next  Mediterranee).  High  class.  Under  same 
proprietorship  as  Hotel  Scribe,  Paris. 


* For  abbreviations,  see  list  at  end  of  Table  of  Contents. 
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The  St.  Petersburg  Hotel  has  been  reopened.  P.  12  fr. 
The  situation  of  the  hotels  on  the  Avenue  Massena  (formerly 
Quai  Massena)  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Jardin  Public,  due  to  the  covering  over  of  the 
bed  of  the  Paillon,  and  its  conversion  into  a magnificent 
pleasure  ground.  The  three  most  visited  by  English 
people  are  : — 

D'Angleterre.  A well-managed  hotel.  Acc.  150  ; R.  5 fr.  ; 
B.  2 fr.  ; L.  4 fr. ; D.  6 fr.  (6.30);  P.  12  to  20  fr- 

E.  L. 

Grande  Bretagne.  A well-appointed  but  somewhat  ex- 
pensive house.  English  sanitary  arrangements.  Acc. 
100  ; R.  3 fr.  ; B.  2 fr.  ; L.  4 fr.  (12.30)  ; D.  6 fr.  (6.30)  ; 
P.  14  fr. ; A.  I fr.  Lts.  i fr.  Billiards.  E.  L. 

De  France.  Old  established.  P.  from  12  Ir. 

On  the  Avenue  Felix  Faure  are  ; — 

Grand.  The  largest  in  Nice,  with  over  six  hundred  rooms. 
The  special  hotel  of  Messrs.  Cook’s  clients.  L.  4 fr.  ; 
D.  6 fr.  ; P.  15  fr.  E.  L.  2 lifts.  C. 

Cosmopolitan.  Terms  about  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Grand  Hotel.  Acc.  300. 

De  la  Paix.  Acc.  200. 

On  an  elevated  situation  on  the  outskirts  of  Nice,  in  the 
Boulevard  Carabacel,  is  the  old-established  Grand  Hotel 
de  Nice  (Kraft’s).  Managed  on  Swiss  principles.  The 
cuisine  is  well  spoken  of.  R,  3 to  10  fr.  ; B.  i fr.  75  c.  ; 
L.  4 fr.  ; D.  6 fr.  (6.30).  Billiards.  E.  L.  English 
sanitary  arrangements. 

A little  higher  up  is  the  new  Hermitage  Hotel.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  on  the  Riviera  and  has  a 
magnificent  situation.  Most  up-to-date  in  its  equip- 
ment, nearly  every  bedroom  having  a bith-room  at- 
tached. Private  funicular  railway  from  Bd.  Carabacel 
and  a free  motor  service  to  the  town. 

On  the  Bd.  Victor  Hugo  are  several  high-class  hotels. 

Des  lies  Britanniques.  Conveniently  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Avenue  de  la  Gare  and  the  Bd.  Victor  Hugo. 
Acc.  200.  R.  4 fr.  ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  4 fr.  (12)  ; D.  6 fr. 
(6.30)  ; A I fr. ; L.  1 fr.  ; P.  from  10  fr.  Billiards.  O. 
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Metropole  et  Paradis.  Acc.  150.  P.  12  fr.  E.  L.  Lift.  C. 

Splendide.  A little  too  far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  for  those  who  wish  to  be  in  the  movement,  but  has 
a good  reputation.  Acc.  200  ; D.  5 fr. ; P.  12  fr. 

Terminus.  Opposite  the  station.  Good  restaurant.  Best 
adapted  for  tourists  and  passing  visitors.  Acc.  150.;  L. 
4 fr. ; D.  5 fr-  j P.  9 to  12  fr.  Open  all  the  year. 

Cecil.  Near  the  station.  New^  hotel. 

Some  of  the  above-mentioned  hotels  have  English  billiard- 
rooms.  The  pension  terms  vary  considerably,  and  might  com- 
mence, for  south  rooms,  at  any  figure  betw^een  12  and  25  fr. 
I’erhaps  14  or  15  fr.  might  be  taken  as  the  average. 

At  the  largest  Nice  hotels  prices  are  raised  from  the  beginning 
of  January  to  the  middle  of  April,  or,  at  all  events,  during 
Carnival.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a room  with 
southern  aspect  can  seldom  be  obtained  at  the  advertised  terms 
at  which  the  pension  commences. 

2.  In  another  category  may  be  placed  the  following  hotels 
and  hotel-pensions  with  pension  charges  from  9 or  10  fr.  : — 

Suisse,  Quai  du  Midi.  I'he  sanitary  arrangements  have 
recently  been  much  improved,  and  in  this  respect  the 
hotel  ranks  among  the  best  in  Nice.  The  cuisine,  too,  is 
very  well  spoken  of.  Charges,  very  reasonable  for  an 
hotel  of  this  class.  P.  9 fr.  Electric  light  in  every 
room.  Lift. 

Palace  (formerly  Milliet),  Rue  St.  Etienne.  Acc.  200.  Lift. 
E.  L.  P.  from  ii  fr.  Weekly  dances. 

Palmiers,  Bd.  Victor  Hugo.  In  1898  this  hotel  was  doubled 
in  size,  and  is  practically  a new  hotel  under  new  manage- 
ment. It  has  250  rooms,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
hotels  in  Nice.  D.  4 fr.  ; P.  9 fr.  Tw'O  lifts.  Eng. 
billiard  table.  Weekly  dances  a feature  of  this  hotel. 

Grimaldi,  Place  Grimaldi.  L.  3 fr.  ; D.  5 fr. ; P.  10  fr. 

Continental  and  Geneve,  Rue  Rossini  (close  to  the  Nice 
Lawn-Tennis  Club).  Acc.  120.  Lift.  E.  L. 

Plotel  du  Rhin,  Bd.  Victor  Hugo.  A small  but  well- 
managed  and  comfortable  house. 

Hotel  de  Suede,  Av.  Beaulieu.  Acc.  100  ; P.  from  9 fr. 
E.  L.  Lift.  C. 
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Berne,  near  Railway  Station.  Acc.  65  ; R.  3 to  5 > 

B.  I fr.  25  c.  ; L.  2 fr.  50  c.  ; D.  3 fr.  50  c.  ; Lt.  50  c.  ; 
P.  from  8 fr.  E.  L.  Lift.  C. 

Beau-Rivage,  Quai  du  Midi.  Acc.  60  ; L.  3 5®  5 

D.  5 fr.  ; P.  10  to  I5fr.  Lift.  E.  L.  C. 

Queen’s  Hotel,  Bd.  Victor  Hugo.  New.  P.  from  7 fr. 

Windsor,  Av.  St.  Maurice.  Acc.  120  ; P.  8 to  lo  fr. 

Richemont,  Av.  Durante.  P.  from  8 fr. 

Pension  Rivoir,  Promenade  des  Anglais.  Chentile  chiefly 
Russian. 

Pension  des  Grangers,  Bd.  Victor  Hugo.  Terms  reasonable. 

Marine  Villa,  Promenade  des  Anglais.  P.  from  7 fr. 

3.  In  a third  class  may  be  placed  private  pensions.  No 
very  distinct  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  these 
establishments  and  the  smaller  and  quieter  hotel-pensions,  but 
the  terms  at  a private  pension  are  often  more  moderate,  and, 
as  a rule,  guests  are  not  taken  for  less  than  a week.  These 
establishments  are  numerous  in  Nice,  but  those  best  known  to 
English  and  American  visitors  are  : — 

Maison  Busby,  38,  Rue  Cotta  (Mrs.  Busby),  with  pension 
from  9 or  10  fr.  (high-class  but  somewhat  expensive). 
Villa  St.  Pierre,  Av.  des  Fleurs  (corner  of  Bd,  Victor 
Hugo).  Villa  Louise  Pauline,  Av.  des  Fleurs  (Mrs. 
Johnson).  Villa  O’Connor,  35,  Rue  Cotta.  Villa  Brice, 
44,  Rue  Cotta  (nice  garden).  Frequented  by  American 
families.  Open  all  the  year.  The  terms  at  these  estab- 
lishments usually  start  from  7 or  8 fr. 

4.  In  a separate  category  should  be  placed  the  large  suburban 
hotels.  Hotel  enterprise  in  the  beautiful  environs  of  Nice  has 
been  very  active  of  late  years.  At  Cimiez  is  to  be  found  one  of 
the  finest  hotels  on  the  Pviviera,  the  Riviera  Palace  Hotel,  the 
property  of  the  International  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  Ltd.  This 
palatial  building  may  be  classed  with  the  magnificent  Gordon 
Hotels  at  Cannes  and  Monte  Carlo,  the  Gallia,  Cannes,  the 
Bristol,  Beaulieu,  and  the  Riviera  Palace,  Monte  Carlo,  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  six  finest  hotels  in  the  French  Riviera.  It  is, 
owing  to  its  retired  and  salubrious  situation  and  excellence  of  its 
sanitation,  particularly  well  adapted  for  invalid  visitors  if  they 
are  well  off,  for  the  hotel  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  expensive— 
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not  necessarily  the  dearest — in  Nice.  Though  some  distance 
from  Nice,  communication  is  frequent  by  means  of  a service  of 
coaches  and  brakes  (free  to  guests)  running  at  frequent  intervals 
between  the  hotel  and  the  town.  There  is  also  the  electric 
tram  from  Nice  to  Cimiez,  which  passes  close  to  the  hotel 
grounds.  Then  the  Riviera  Palace  is  as  self-contained  an 
establishment  as  the  famous  Ghezireh  Palace,  near  Cairo,  It 
has  its  own  post  and  telegraph  office  in  the  hotel,  a well- 
appointed  Restaurant  and  a good  Orchestra.  Finally,  it  may 
be  observed  that  afternoon  tea  at  the  Riviera  Palace  is  one  of 
the  recognised  institutions  of  the  beau  monde  of  Nice. 

In  a magnificent  situation  higher  up  the  hill,  near  the  Roman 
Amphitheatre,  is  the  colossal  pile,  the  Excelsior  Hotel  Regina, 
which  was  built  in  1896,  and  was  for  several  years  the  spring 
residence  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  It  is  an  imposing,  but 
somewhat  unsightly  structure.  As  to  the  architectural  merits 
of  the  hotel — and  certainly  they  are  not  of  the  highest  order — 
opinions  will  differ  ; but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
loveliness  of  its  site,  and  it  commands  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  extensive  views  of  any  hotel  on  the  Riviera,  wdth  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Riviera  Palace  at  Monte  Carlo.  In 
spite  of  the  patronage  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  it  has  not 
altogether  succeeded  in  attracting  a very  aristocratic  clientele — 
in  fact,  its  rival,  the  Riviera  Palace,  seems  more  popular  with 
the  fashionable  world,  and  the  Excelsior  bears  a somew'hat 
similar  relation  socially  to  the  Riviera  Palace  that  the  huge 
London  Cecil  does  to  the  more  exclusive  Savoy.  The  terms  are 
not,  it  must  be  admitted,  out  of  the  way  for  a palatial  estab- 
lishment of  this  kind,  and  a room  facing  south  can  be  had  for 
12  fr.  (which  includes  lights  and  service).  The  charges  for  lunch 
and  dinner  (separate  tables)  are  5 fr.  and  7 fr.  respectively. 
Pension  terms  are  not  accepted.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  area 
covered  by  the  building,  the  Excelsior  has  less  accommodation 
(300  rooms)  than  the  Crand  Hotel,  Nice. 

Another  large  hotel,  the  “Majestic,  was  built  in  1907.  The 
Winter  Palace,  a recent  hotel  enterprise  in  Cimiez,  is  an- 
other first-class  house.  Pension  from  20  fr.  Another  Cimiez 
hotel,  the  Crand  Plotel  de  Cimiez,  has  earned  Pluropean 
renown  as  the  home  of  the  late  Queen  of  England,  before  the 
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days  of  the  Excelsior,  for  two  consecutive  springs,  but  the  terms 
for  pension  are  very  moderate,  commencing  at  12  fr. 

Not  far  from  the  magnificent  Winter  Palace  is  the  new 
Alhambra  Hotel,  with  extensive  grounds.  Cimiez  is,  no  doubt, 
the  coming  residential  quarter,  and  new  hotels  are  being 
planned.  In  fact,  the  rural  charm  of  this  beautiful  suburb 
seems  in  danger  of  being  spoilt. 

Since  the  closing  of  the  Pension  Anglaise  a few  years  ago, 
there  was  no  other  accommodation  for  visitors,  except  that 
afforded  by  the  hotels,  till  the  winter  of  1898-9,  when  the 
popular  English  pension,  the  Villa  Beau-Sejour,  was  transferred 
to  the  Villa  Belmondy-Carlin,  and  is  now  known  as  the  English 
Hotel.  This  establishment  is  admirably  situated  and  has  a 
large  garden.  Terms  from  8 fr. 

One  of  the  newest  suburban  hotels  is  the  large  Parc  Imperial, 
finely  situated  on  the  hill  opposite  Cimiez  (not  far  from  the 
Czarewitch  Memorial  Chapel  and  New  Russian  Church),  opened 
in  1903.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Nice,  with  225 
rooms  (including  50  bath-rooms).  B.  2 fr.  ; D.  8 fr.  ; R.  8 fr. ; 
P,  from  20  fr.  2 Lifts.  E.  L. 

In  the  Chemin  de  S.  Therese  (Cimiez)  is  the  English  Hotel 
(see  above).  English  management  and  English  clientele. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Nice,  on  a commanding  but  fairly 
well-sheltered  site  on  Mont  Boron,  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  the  H6tel  de  Mont  Boron.  The  views  are  varied  and 
striking.  The  charges  for  an  hotel  of  this  class  are  reasonable. 
L.  4 fr.  ; D.  5 fr. ; P.  from  14  fr.  Lift.  Lawn  tennis. 

The  Hotel  St.  Barthelemy  (in  connection  with  the  Hotel 
du  Rhin,  Bd.  Victor  Plugo)  is  another  hotel  which  is  better 
suited  for  invalids  than  the  town  hotels.  Pension  from 
9 fr.  Extensive  grounds,  with  lawn-tennis  court.  In  the 
Quartier  des  Baumettes  there  are  two  good  hotels,  Chateau  des 
Baumettes  and  Belvedere.  Both  have  large  gardens  and  are 
built  on  elevated  ground  about  ten  minutes’  drive  from  the 
Nice  tourist  centre  (Jardin  Public).  Terms  for  pension  at 
Chateau  des  Baumettes  from  8 to  16  fr.  a day.  Open  all  the 
year. 

The  H6tel  Belvedere,  which  is  connected  with  a hydropathic 
establishment  directed  by  Dr.  Glatz  of  Geneva,  is  a little  more 
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expensive,  the  lowest  pension  terms  being  lo  fr.  Though 
intended  primarily  for  those  taking  a course  of  the  baths,  there 
are  features  which  might  recommend  it  to  ordinary  visitors,  such 
as  lawn-tennis,  billiards,  etc. 

Hydropathic  Establishments.— There  are  two  important 
Hydropathic  Establishments  in  the  suburbs,  both  in  the 
salubrious  St.  Philippe  Quarter,  Villa  Rozy  (Hotel  Belvedere) 
and  Villa  Verdier.  The  Villa  Rozy  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Glatz  of  Geneva  and  Dr.  de  Planta.  It  is  intended  mainly 
as  a sanatorium  for  those  suffering  from  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  digestive  organs,  and  convalescence  after  serious 
illness.  The  terms  for  treatment  are  30  fr.  a week.  Board 
from  10  fr.  a day.  The  other  hydro  (Villa  Verdier),  on  a 
larger  scale  and  more  expensive  (P.  from  25  fr.,  including  treat- 
ment), is  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Vale  (English  doctor). 

Villas  and  Apartments. — The  price  varies  according  to  situa- 
tion. They  are  let  generally  for  the  whole  season,  not  by  the 
month  ; it  is  important  to  have  all  the  details  of  the  contract 
entered  into  in  writing  on  papier  timbr^  {i.e.  paper  sold  with 
Government  stamp  at  60  c.  per  sheet),  though  it  would  be 
worth  the  expense  to  have  a formal  agreement  prepared  by 
an  English  solicitor.  In  the  district  to  the  east  of  the  Jardin 
Public  an  apartment  of  six  rooms  (usual  number)  would  cost 
from  1,000  to  2,000  fr.  A flat  of  the  same  size  in  a more  fashion- 
able quarter  could  not  be  obtained  for  less  than  1,200  or  1,500  fr. 
A furnished  villa  could  be  rented  in  the  Carabacel  or  Cimiez 
suburbs  for  from  5,000  fr.  to  10,000  fr.,  and  upwards,  according 
to  the  number  of  rooms.  The  rent  usually  includes  house- 
linen,  plate,  and  china.  Many  would  prefer  a villa  in  this 
quarter,  irrespective  of  price,  to  one  on  the  Promenade  des 
Anglais,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  neighbourhood.  The  villas 
on  the  Promenade  used  to  command  fancy  prices — from  10,000  fr. 
upwards — but  of  late  years  the  tide  of  fashion  seems  to  have  set 
towards  Cimiez  and  Carabacel.  Small  furnished  flats  are  to  be 
obtained  at  St.  Barthelemy  (15  minutes  by  tram)  for  1,000  to 
1,500  fr.  ; and  small  villas  in  this  relatively  unfashionable 
quarter,  or  at  St.  Maurice  or  St.  Philippe,  could  be  rented  un- 
furnished for  about  1,200  fr. 
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English  Church  Sef'tnces. — Holy  Trinity  Church,  Rue  de 
France  (Cihaplain,  Rev.  Canon  Langford,  M.A.)  ; Sunday 
services  10.30  a. in.,  3 p.m.,  and  8 p.m. ; H.C.  8.30  a.m., 
10  a.m.  (2nd  S.  in  month),  and  12  noon  (ist  S.  in  month). 
Open  all  the  year.  The  charge  for  a sitting  is  30  fr.  for  the 
season.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  F.  Lyte, 
author  of  the  hymn  “ Abide  with  me.”  Christ  Church,  Cara- 
bacel  (Rev.  A.  B.  Sayce,  M.A.)  ; Sunday  services,  10.30.  a.m. 
and  3 p.m.  ; H.C.  every  Sunday  at  8.30  a.m.  and  12.15 
The  American  Episcopal  Church  is  in  the  Boulevard  Victor 
Hugo ; Rector,  Rev.  W.  H.  Adamson.  Sunday  Services, 
10.30  a.m.  and  3 p.m.  ; H.C.  8.30  a.m.  and  12  noon.  The 
Scotch  Church  is  in  the  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo  (Minister, 
Rev.  A.  C.  Mackenzie) ; Sunday  services,  10.30  a.m.,  3 p.m., 
and  8 p.m. 

English  Consul. — A.  McMillan,  Esq.  ; Vice  - consul,  L. 
Wookey,  Esq.,  16,  Rue  de  la  Buffa.  Hours,  9 to  12.  U.S. 
Consul,  D.  Hunter,  Esq.  Hours,  lo  to  12.30,  and  1.30  to  3. 

English  Doctors. — Dr.  George  Amy,  6,  Bd.  Victor  Hugo  ; 
Dr.  Brandt  (formerly  of  Cannes),  and  Dr.  Egerton  Brandt, 
29,  Bd.  Victor  Hugo  ; Dr.  Browne-Carthew  ; Dr.  Doughty 
(Physician  to  the  Victoria  Plospital)  ; Dr.  A.  W.  Gilchrist, 
39,  Bd.  Victor  Hugo  ; Dr.  F.  A.  Hort,  29,  Bd.  Victor 
Hugo  ; Dr.  Thomas  Linn  (American)  ; and  Dr.  Marc  de 
Levis,  Place  Sasserno.  In  the  summer  Dr.  Brandt  and  Dr. 
Egerton  Brandt  practise  at  Royat. 

English  Nurses. — Nice  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Hollond 
Nursing  Institute,  Villa  Pilatte,  Bd.  Carabacel.  Principal, 
Miss  Godfrey.  Terms  from  10  fr.  a day  ; or  from  12  fr.  50  c. 
in  the  season. 

English  Hospital. — The  Victoria  Memorial  Hospital  for 
English  and  Americans  on  Mont  Boron.  Contains  beds  for 
free  and  paying  patients.  All  modern  appliances. 

English  Solicitor. — Arthur  S.  Browne,  Esq.,  4,  Avenue 
Massena,  Solicitor  to  H.B.M.’s  Consulate. 

English  Architect. — J.  Messiah,  i.  Rue  du  Lycee. 

Dentists. — Mr.  E.  Shillcock,  3,  Place  Massena ; Dr.  Frisbie 
(American),  Avenue  Massena;  Mr.  L.  Garcia  (American),  i. 
Rue  Gamier. 
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English  Chemists.  — Nicholls  and  Passeron,  4,  Avenue 
Massena;  M.  Basso,  Avenue  de  la  Gare. 

Postal  Arrangements. — There  are  two  posts  to  England  from 
all  towns  of  the  Riviera,  the  mails  leaving  Nice  during  the 
winter  by  the  afternoon  and  evening  rapides  (see  Routes). 
The  collection  at  the  Place  Grimaldi  P.O.  for  the  above  is 
at  1.55  p.m.  and  9.20  p.m.  respectively  (station  2.27  p.m.  and 
10. 10  p.m.).  Local  time  is  discontinued  on  the  Riviera  (except 
Monaco),  and  is  now  the  same  as  railway  time.  The  Ghief  Post 
and  Telegraph  Office  is  in  the  Place  de  la  Liberte.  Hours, 
8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Telegraph  office  always  open.  There  are  two 
distributions  of  the  English  and  foreign  mails  a day,  the  first 
beginning  at  8 a.m.,  and  the  second  at  4 p.m.  On  Sundays 
morning  delivery  only.  There  is  an  excellent  telephone  service 
between  Nice  and  other  towns  of  the  Riviera.  Charge,  25  c. 
for  five  minutes’  “ conversation  ” to  non-subscribers.  Offices 
at  the  Chief  Post  Office,  and  the  branches  in  Place  Grimaldi 
and  Place  Garibaldi.  Recently  telephonic  communication  has 
been  established  between  Paris  and  Rome  and  the  Riviera. 
The  charge  for  two  minutes’  “ conversation”  between  Nice  and 
Rome  is  3 fr.,  and  between  Nice  and  Paris  3 fr.  50  c. 

Banks. — Banque  de  France,  Quai  du  Midi  ; Credit  Lyonnais, 
15,  Avenue  de  la  Gare  (a  special  Anglo-American  Department 
and  Reading  Room  with  nearly  200  newspapers)  ; Carlone  & Co., 
Avenue  Massena ; Societe  Generale,  64,  Rue  Gioffredo  ; 
Comptoir  d’Escompte,  3,  Avenue  de  la  Gare ; F.  Crossa, 
13,  Rue  Massena  ; Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & Son,  15,  Avenue 
Massena.  Banking  hours,  10  a.m.  to  12  noon,  and  2 p.m. 
to  4 p.m. 

Baths. — Bains  des  Galleries,  Rue  Adelaide ; Turkish,  at  the 
Hammam  de  Nice,  2,  Rue  de  la  Buffa. 

Cafes. — De  la  Renaissance,  de  la  Paix,  and  de  la  Regence, 
Avenue  de  la  Gare  ; Glacier,  close  to  the  Casino  entrance. 
For  afternoon  teas,  ices,  etc.,  Vogade,  Place  Massena,  and 
Rumpelmayer,  Bd.  Victor  Hugo.  Ladies  need  not  hesitate 
about  going  to  the  two  latter  alone,  though  in  visiting  the 
others  it  is  advisable  to  be  accompanied  by  a gentleman.  Beer 
(bock  30  c.),  Taverne  Gothique,  Avenue  de  la  Gare. 

Restaurants. — London  House,  10,  Jardin  Public;  Regence 
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and  Fran9ais,  in  the  Promenade  des  Anglais  ; Helder,  Place 
Massena  ; de  la  Reserve  (for  Bouillabaisse),  near  the  Port. 
All  good,  but  expensive.  London  House  has  a great  reputation, 
but  the  prices  are  exorbitant.  There  are  several  good  restaurants 
with  moderate  prices  in  or  near  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  The 
National  Gourmets,  Place  Massena,  and  La  Belle  Meuniere, 
Palais  Donadei,  Bd.  Victor  Hugo,  are  perhaps  the  best.  Dinner 
au  p7'ix  fixe,  3 fr.,  including  wine. 

Conveyances. — Cabs  : i fr.  for  the  course  (anywhere  from  one 
part  of  the  town  to  another  within  the  octroi).  If  you  cross 
the  octroi  you  will  be  mulcted  in  an  additional  sum,  just  as  in 
crossing  the  line  of  the  four-mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross. 
2 fr.  50  c.  by  the  hour.  After  7 p.m.  (winter)  i fr.  50  c.  the 
course,  and  3 fr.  the  hour.  During  Carnival  the  cab-drivers  are 
entitled  to  charge  more.  For  longer  distances  there  is  an 
elaborate  tariff,  which  every  driver  carries  with  him.  The  fares 
there  and  back  with  a stay  of  ^ hour  (i  hour  the  longer  ones) 
of  the  principal  drives  are  : Chateau,  4 fr.  ; Cimiez,  Bd.  Mont- 
boron,  English  Cemetery  (Caucade),  each  5 fr.  ; St.  Isidore, 
vid  the  Var  and  Beaulieu,  10  fr.  ; Falicon,  12  fr.  ; Observatory, 
returning  vid  Villefranche,  15  fr. ; Monte  Carlo,  Notre  Dame 
de  Laghet,  Aspremonte,  Antibes,  each  20  fr.  Monte  Carlo, 
vid  the  Corniche,  returning  by  Monte  Carlo  and  the  lower  road. 
Cap  d’ Antibes,  each  30  fr. ; Mentone,  by  the  Corniche,  returning 
by  Monte  Carlo,  35  fr.  For  the  longer  excursions  two  horses 
should  be  taken,  for  which  the  extra  charge  is  only  5 fr.  As 
four  persons  can  then  be  carried,  the  charge  cannot  be  considered 
excessive. 

A carriage  and  pair  can  be  hired  for  about  750  fr.  a month, 
or  proportionately  less  for  the  whole  season. 

Electric  Traifis. — The  services  most  likely  to  be  used  by 
English  visitors  are  the  following  : 

(1)  Central  Railway  Statioji  to  the  Harbour  and  Moftt- 

boro7i. — Every  10  to  20  min.  Fares,  10  to  20  c. 

(2)  Place  Massena  to  Pont  Magnan  and  La  Californie. — 

Every  5 to  10  min.  Fares  10  to  15  c. 

(3)  Place  Massina  vid  Gare  du  Var  to  Cagnes  {Golf 

Links).— half-hour.  Fares,  60  c.  (return, 

90  c.). 
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(4)  Ga7‘e  de  Riquier  vid  Harbcur  and  Central  Station  to 

Parc  Imperial. — Every  10  min.  Fares,  10  to  20  c. 

Place  Mas  Sit na  vid  Bd.  Ga?nbetta  to  Plcue  Massdna. — 

Every  20  min.  Fares,  10  to  15  c. 

(6)  Rue  de  V Hotel  des  Pastes  to  Cimiez. — Every  10  min. 

Fares,  10  to  20  c. 

(7)  Place  Massena  to  Beaulieu. — Every  15  min.  Fares, 

40  to  60  c. 

(8)  Place  Massena  to  Mo7ite  Carlo. — Every  half-hour 

(journey,  hour).  Fares,  i fr.  5 c.  to  i fr.  40  c. 

(9)  From  Central  Railway  Station  to  Contes. — Every 

half-hour. 

The  electric  tramway  is  now  continued  to  Mentone. 

Forwarding  Agents. — Messrs.  Henry  Johnson  & Sons,  4, 
Place  Massena. 

House  Agents. — G.  Jougla,  55,  Rue  Geoffredo. 

Livmg  Expenses. — On  the  increase.  The  prices  at  the  various 
fancy  shops  are  high.  Ordinary  necessaries,  such  as  fruit  and 
vegetables,  are,  however,  not  dear.  Indeed,  English  residents 
who  understand  the  ways  of  the  country,  and  can  speak  French 
with  facility,  will  find  that  Nice,  owing  to  the  severe  com- 
petition, is  cheaper  from  the  point  of  view  of  housekeeping  than 
Cannes,  Mentone,  or  Monte  Carlo.  (See  Browne’s  “French 
Law  and  Customs  for  the  Anglo-Saxon.”)  The  most  expensive 
shops  are  along  the  Avenue  Massena  and  Avenue  Felix  Faure. 
Servants  are  difficult  to  obtain  at  moderate  wages.  Rents, 
which  up  to  a few  years  ago  showed  a downward  tendency,  have 
increased  considerably  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

English  Newspapers.- — The  Anglo-American,  10  c.,  Saturday. 
Offices,  15,  Avenue  de  la  Gare.  This  old-established  weekly 
journal,  which  is  owned  and  edited  by  an  Englishman,  is  the 
leading  English  weekly  published  in  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
contains  a reliable  list  of  visitors  at  the  principal  winter  resorts 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  a good  deal  of  society  information. 
The  Swiss  and  Nice  Times  (10  c,),  published  on  Sunday. 
Barnett's  Weekly  (10  c.). 

Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries.  — Galignani’s,  8,  Av.  Massena  ; 
Appy,  Rue  Gioffredo  ; Librairie  Nouvelle,  Av.  Felix  Faure. 
An  excellent  circulating  library,  “The  Nice  Library,”  has 
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found  a home  in  a new  building  in  the  Garden  of  Trinity 
Church.  Large  collection  of  standard  works  and  modern 
fiction.  Subscriptions,  lo  fr.  a month  ; 25  fr.  the  year. 
There  are  Reading-rooms  at  the  Municipal  Casino  and 
the  Casino  of  the  Jetee  Promenade,  and  at  the  banks  of 
the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Comptoir  d’Escompte,  and  Societe 
Generate. 

Shops.  — 

English  Booksellers. — Escoffier,  Place  Massena  ; Librairie 
Nouvelle,  Av.  Felix  Faure  ; Galignani’s,  48,  Av.  Massena. 

Cycles. — Ereseo,  Mechanist  to  T.C.  de  France. 

Confectioners. — Guitton  & Rudel,  31,  Av.  de  la  Gare  ; 
Vogade,  i.  Place  Massena ; Fea,  Place  Massena  : 
Rumpelmayer,  Bd.  Victor  Hugo. 

English  Grocers. — Riviera  Supply  Stores,  13,  Rue  de 
France  ; Branches  at  Cannes  and  Monte  Carlo  also. 

Florists. — Ereseo  & Vigon,  3,  Rue  Gamier. 

Jeweller. — Pollack,  2,  Av.  Massena. 

Motor  Cars. — L’ Auto-Palace,  4,  Rue  Meyerbeer;  L^Auto* 
Car,  6,  Promenade  des  Anglais  ; Garage  Gambetta,  24, 
Bd.  Gambetta. 

Photographers. — B.  Lauro,  13,  Av.  de  la  Gare  ; Carbonel, 
6a,  Av.  de  la  Gare  (Kodak  goods)  ; Ulrich,  4,  Place  du 
Jardin  Public  (Kodak  goods). 

English  Sanitary  Engineer. — Gregory  & Sequin,  Av,  de  la 
Gare. 

English  Tailors. — F.  MacGovvan,  19,  Av.  de  la  Gare  ; 
Breen,  Place  des  Phoceens. 

Ladies^  Tailor. — Redfern,  Palais  Donadei,  Bd.  Victor  Hugo. 

Mineral  Waters. — Claude  & Metivet,  26,  Rue  Massena. 

Wine  Merchants. — Claude  & Metivet,  26,  Rue  Massena  ; 
G.  L.  Portal,  3,  Rue  Gamier;  Muller,  15,  Bd.  Victor 
Plugo. 

Tourist  Agents. — Messrs.  Cook  & Son,  15,  Avenue  Massena; 
International  Sleeping  Car  Agency,  2,  Avenue  Massena. 

Guide  Book. — An  excellent  Guide  to  Nice  in  English  has 
lately  been  added  to  the  well-known  Joanne  series.  Price  i fr. 
Hatchette.  1903.  See  also  “Around  Nice,”  by  J.  VG  Potter. 
2s.  net.  Health  Resorts  Bureau,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
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IV.— BEAULIEU.^ 


'T'HE  number  of  visitors  to  the  innumerable  winter 
A stations  of  the  region  popularly,  but  loosely,  termed 
the  Riviera  probably  exceeds  that  to  all  the  health  resorts 
of  South  Italy  and  North  Africa  together.  It  is  not,  then, 
surprising  that  new  winter  stations,  fondly  described  by 
their  discoverers,  lay  or  medical,  “ The  Health  Resort  of 
the  Future,’’  are  continually  obtruding  their  claims  upon 
us.  Valescure,  Antibes,  Beaulieu,  LaTurbie,  Cap  Martin, 
Ospedaletti,  Alassio,  have  all  been  boomed  in  turn.  But 
most  of  these  incipient  winter  stations  are  rather  wanting 
in  distinct  individuality,  both  as  regards  their  geographical 
and  climatological  features,  and  are  little  more  than  ap- 
pendages to  their  old-established  and  more  prosperous 
neighbours ; for  Antibes  may  be  considered  as  the 
satellite  of  Cannes,  Cap  Martin  of  Mentone,  Beaulieu  of 
Nice,  and  Ospedaletti  of  San  Remo.  The  great  popularity 
attained  by  these  larger  health  resorts  has  naturally 
enough  tended  to  make  them  not  altogether  desirable  as 
health  stations  pure  and  simple.  Hence  the  increasing 
vogue  among  invalids  of  these  minor  resorts,  among  which 
Beaulieu  is  prominent,  as  having  developed  the  most 
rapidly  of  any.  It  has,  moreover,  a distinct  climate  of  its 
own,  and,  though  so  near  Nice,  has  very  little  in  common 
with  its  more  popular  neighbour,  and  so  deserves  to  be 
dealt  with  separately. 

The  situation  of  Beaulieu  is  most  convenient,  being  not 
more  than  four  miles  from  Nice  and  six  from  Monte  Carlo. 

* Taken,  in  part,  from  an  article  contributed  to  T/te  Queen. 
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The  climate  is  as  mild  as  that  of  the  East  Bay  at  Mentone, 
but  less  relaxing,  owing  to  the  protecting  barrier  of  moun- 
tains being  more  distant,  which  prevents  that  cabined  and 
confined  sensation  complained  of  by  some  visitors  to 
Mentone.  Beaulieu  is  particularly  well  sheltered  from 
north  winds  by  the  rocky  heights  which  form  such  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  very  name  of 
this  district — “ La  petite  Afrique,’’  so  called  from  the 
tropical  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation — aloes,  cactuses, 
lemons  and  oranges  growing  in  as  great  profusion  as  in 
Algeria — is  alone  enticing  to  that  unhappy  band  of  invalid 
hive7‘neurs  who  are  “ but  killing  time  till  time  kills  them.” 

This  promising  little  winter  station  forms  a good  centre 
for  excursions,  and  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  St.  Jean,  so 
much  neglected  by  Nice  visitors,  affords  ample  opportu- 
nities for  drives  and  rambles.  The  Corniche  road  is  also 
now  easily  reached  by  earriage  from  Beaulieu,  as  a carriage 
road  to  the  Quatre  Chemins  near  the  Observatory  has 
recently  been  constructed.  Another  favourite  excursion  is 
to  the  strikingly  situated  mountain  village  of  Eze,  with  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  a Saracenic  castle.  From  the  railway 
the  village  looks  absolutely  inaccessible,  but  close  to  the 
Eze  station  (two  miles  from  Beaulieu)  a skilfully  con- 
structed mule  path  will  be  seen,  by  which  the  village 
can  be  reached  in  a little  over  an  hour.  Eza,  or  Eze  as 
it  is  officially  called,  in  accordance  with  the  wholesale 
gallicising  of  the  place  nomenclature  of  the  district,  can 
also  be  reached  by  carriage  from  the  Corniche  road. 

One  drawback  to  Beaulieu,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
invalids  who  desire  rest  and  quietness,  consists  in  its  very 
accessibility.  Being  on  the  high  road  from  Nice  to  Monte 
Carlo,  the  great  traffic  raises  an  unpleasant  amount  of  dust 
and  noise.  Then,  too,  the  Reserve  restaurant  is  a favourite 
lunching  place  for  fashionable  roysterers  from  Monte 
Carlo,  and  the  daily  incursions  of  these  noisy  bands  of 
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visitors  are  a little  resented  by  the  few  older  residents,  to 
whom  the  chief  attraction  of  Beaulieu  consisted  in  its 
freedom  from  the  banal  attractions  of  the  conventional 
and  crowded  Riviera  winter  resort. 

But  the  character  of  Beaulieu  has  changed  con- 
siderably of  late  years,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
has  come  into  vogue  with  fashionable  people  is  extra- 
ordinary. It  has  now  become  socially  a miniature  replica 
of  Cannes.  In  consequence  of  this  popularity,  and  to 
some  extent  owing  to  its  topographical  conditions  pre- 
venting much  expansion,  Beaulieu  has  become  the  most 
expensive  residence  in  the  whole  Riviera,  and  rents  are 
higher  than  at  Cannes  or  Monte  Carlo. 

That  Beaulieu,  from  an  artistic  and  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  has  deteriorated  is  indisputable.  The  plutocratic 
influence  of  the  residents  is  in  evidence  on  all  sides.  For 
instance,  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  St.  Jean  Peninsula  is 
to  be  vulgarised  by  an  electric  tramway ; but  fortunately  a 
new  road  is  to  be  built  for  the  trams,  leaving  the  beautiful 
coast  road  towards  the  Cap  St.  Hospice  unchanged. 

Beaulieu  is  of  some  interest  to  sportsmen  and  naturalists, 
on  account  of  St.  Jean  (only  a couple  of  miles  distant) 
being  the  seat  of  the  Nice  tunny  fishery,  the  only  one  in 
existence  west  of  Genoa.  The  fishery  season  lasts  from 
March  to  October,  and  the  operations  are  interesting  and 
exciting,  though  the  wholesale  butchery  of  the  huge  fish  is 
a little  repugnant  to  fastidious  tastes. 

Beaulieu  is  of  course  too  small  a place  for  anything  in 
the  nature  of  ordinary  urban  amusements,  but,  in  addition 
to  the  numerous  walks  and  drives,  there  is  very  good  and 
safe  bathing  in  the  bay,  and  at  St.  Jean  good  sea  fishing 
and  boating  can  be  obtained. 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  soci  ty  among  the  villa 
residents,  and  the  English  community  are  fairly  sociable. 
An  English  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  was  built  in 
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1894,  the  funds  being  entirely  provided  by  English  resi- 
dents and  visitors.  An  English  physician,  Dr.  Johnston- 
Lavis  (formerly  of  Naples),  has  practised  here  during  the 
winter  for  several  years  past — another  indication  of  the 
growing  importance  of  Beaulieu  as  a health  resort  ; and 
this  gentleman  has  kindly  written  for  this  book  a special 
article  (see  below)  on  Beaulieu  as  a residential  and  invalid 
resort. 

MEDICAL  NOTES  ON  BEAULIEU  AND  CAP 

ST.  JEAN. 

By  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis,  M.D.,  D.Ch.,  F.G.S.,  etc. 

Beaulieu  (“  Beautiful  Spot  ”)  is  the  most  protected  locality  on 
the  Riviera,  being  sheltered  quite  closely  by  magnificent  lime- 
stone cliffs  about  a thousand  feet  high.  They  keep  off  the  north, 
north-east,  and  north-west  winds,  and  render  the  others  much 
less  violent  than  at  other  localities  only  a few  miles  away. 
It  fronts  a double  bay  that  itself  is  to  a large  extent  enclosed 
by  the  hook  of  the  peninsula  of  St.  Jean  and  Cap  St.  Hospice, 
so  that  rarely  does  any  heavy  sea  break  upon  the  beach  of 
Beaulieu,  and  quiet  boating  and  fishing  is  to  be  had  in  nearly 
all  weathers.  Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  bay,  the  water  is 
quite  warm  in  winter,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  bathe  in 
December  and  January. 

Beaulieu  occupies,  in  great  part,  steep  slopes,  so  that  surface 
drainage  is  good,  whilst  the  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  the 
almost  perpendicular  upturned  edges  of  nodular  limestones  and 
marls  of  the  Tertiary  age,  or  alluvial  gravels  and  talus  breccia 
of  limestone  fragments,  affording  most  efficient  subterranean 
drainage. 

The  place  is  well  wooded,  and  composed  chiefly  of  private 
villas  occupied  by  a very  select  community,  and  a few  good 
hotels  and  pensions.  The  population  of  the  permanent  residents 
is  just  over  a thousand,  so  that  beyond  a necessary  supply  of 
good  shops  (all  founded  in  the  last  two  years)  there  are  few 
other  buildings. 

The  climate  of  Beaulieu  partakes  much  more  of  a mountainous 
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than  a marine  one,  on  account  of  the  protection  that  Cap  St. 
Hospice  gives  to  the  bay,  preventing  heavy  breakers  and  spray 
production.  It  is  particularly  sheltered,  and  all  winds  of  any 
force  must  come  from  some  quarter  south  of  west  or  east.  The 
exposure  to  the  sun  is  from  sunrise  to  nearly  sunset,  except  a 
small  band  to  the  west  of  the  town.  It  is  particularly  suitable 
to  the  different  forms  of  bronchitis,  winter  cough,  some  cases  of 
asthma,  and  the  incipient  stages  of  phthisis  (it  is  requested  that 
all  advanced  cases  of  the  latter  disease  dangerous  to  other 
non-affected  people  avoid  Beaulieu,  as  most  hotels  and  furnished 
villa-owners  refuse  them  ; they  will  find  Mentone  and  other 
places  on  the  Riviera  specially  prepared  to  receive  them). 
Cases  of  gout,  rheumatism,  sciatica  and  other  neuralgias,  do 
admirably,  as  also  cases  of  stone,  uric  acid  deposits  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  diseases  associated  with  the  over  production  or  retention 
of  that  substance.  Certain  cases  of  hysteria,  anaemia,  and  of  bad 
or  perverted  nutrition  generally,  are  benefited  in  a wonderful 
way.  Old  people  with  failing  vitality,  defective  circulation,  or 
broken-down  constitutions,  may  add  years  to  their  lives  by 
wintering  at  Beaulieu,  for  there  are  very  few  days  during  the 
w^hole  winter  they  cannot  go  out  of  doors. 

The  climate  of  the  peninsula  of  St.  Jean,  Cap  St.  Hospice, 
and  Cap  Ferrat  is  quite  different.  It  is  very  breezy,  being 
protected  only  on  the  north  or  land  side,  but  swept  by  all  the 
other  winds  from  over  the  sea,  so  that  its  climate  is  intensely 
marine,  and  suitable  most  especially  to  many  forms  of  tuber- 
culosis, scrofula,  struma,  and  other  types  of  malnutrition,  more 
especially  in  children  and  young  adults.  In  fact,  wdthin  a 
distance  of  four  miles  every  variety  of  climate  can  be  had, 
wherein  a very  large  share  of  sunshine  constitutes  the  dominant 
element  common  to  each  variety. 

PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Hotels. — It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  Beaulieu  should  have, 
sooner  or  later,  its  colossal  “palace  hotel”  and  be  able  to  hold 
its  own  with  Cannes,  Nice,  and  Monte  Carlo.  Those  w'ho  like 
this  class  of  caravanserai  should  certainly  be  contented  with  the 
luxurious  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  Hotel  Bristol,  w’hich  the 
company  (who  also  own  the  Coburg  Hotel,  London)  have 
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recently  built.  The  promise  of  being  the  “ last  word  in  hotel 
luxury”  has  undoubtedly  been  fulfilled.  Not  only  is  it  lighted 
throughout  with  electricity,  and  furnished  with  lifts,  but  it  is 
provided  with  hot  and  cold  sea-water  baths,  while  every  window 
looks  seawards  and  due  south.  Daily  concerts.  Acc.  250  ; 
R.*  from  8 fr.  ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  5 fr*  ; D.  7 fr.  50  c.  ; A.  i fr. 
50  c.  No  pension  terms. 

A quieter  type  of  house  is  the  old-established  Hotel  des 
Anglais,  under  Swiss  proprietorship.  Pension  from  12  fr. 
The  Victoria  is  a good  but  small  hotel  close  by. 

A small  but  high-class  hotel  is  the  Empress  Hotel.  The 
sanitation  has  been  supervised  by  an  English  physician,  and  is 
in  accordance  with  modern  hygienic  requirements.  Open  from 
November  15th  to  May  15th.  Acc.  50  ; R.  5 5 

D.  5 fr.  ; L.  50  c.  ; P.  from  12  fr.  Lift.  E.  L. 

Other  hotels  are  the  Metropole,  on  the  shore,  with  P.  from 
16  fr.,  the  Beaulieu,  Beau  Rivage,  and  Beau-site.  P.  from  10  fr. 
The  clientUe  at  the  Metropole  is  chiefly  French  and  Russian. 
The  Beaulieu  is  quieter  and  the  charges  more  moderate.  There 
is  also  a new  hotel  at  St.  Jean,  the  Panorama. 

The  well-known  restaurant  (Reserve)  is  no  longer  connected 
with  the  Metropole,  but  under  separate  proprietorship  (see  below). 

An  English  pension  was  started  in  1897  under  English 
management.  It  is  called  Bond’s  Private  Hotel,  and  is  well 
spoken  of.  , Its  situation,  full  south,  is  pleasant  and  convenient, 
five  minutes  from  the  church,  station,  and  shore.  Open  from 
October  25th  to  May  lotho  P.  from  10  fr.  Acc.  25. 

Villas  and  Apart7uents. — Wide  choice  of  furnished  villas, 
but  the  rents  are  high.  The  choice  of  this  place  as  a winter 
residence  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  (who  seems  to  have 
done  for  Beaulieu  what  another  famous  statesman  did  for 
Cannes),  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Prince  Furstenberg,  the  late 
Mr.  PI.  McCalmont,  M.P.,  etc.,  have  also  given  a great 
impetus  to  the  buildmg  of  villas  in  this  region.  In  fact, 
the  early  discoverers  of  the  place  are  rather  inclined  to  deplore 
this  as  tending  to  vulgarise  this  beautiful  little  spot,  and  to  make 
it  a mere  suburb  of  Nice. 


* For  explanation  of  abbreviations,  see  end  of  Contents. 
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Routes, — The  local  communications  are  excellent,  and  the 
train  service  very  well  arranged,  thanks  to  the  proximity  of 
Beaulieu  to  Monte  Carlo  and  Nice,  All  trains,  including  the 
trains  de  luxe,,  stop  at  the  station.  (For  the  journey  from 
London,  see  Nice  Routes.)  Then  there  is  the  electric  tram  to 
Nice  and  Monte  Carlo,  ruYming  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so 
during  the  season,  with  a branch  to  St.  Jean. 

E7iglish  Church.— Michael’s.  Chaplain  (S.P.G.),  Rev. 
J.  O.  Stephens. 

English  Doctor. — Dr.  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis  (late  of  Naples), 
Villa  Lavis  (Vittel  in  the  summer). 

Etiglish  Che7nists. — Pharmacie  Janey,  and  Pharmacie  Gros- 
gurin,  both  with  English  assistants  during  the  winter. 

Forwarding  Agents. — Banque  Populaire  ; International  Sleep- 
ing Car  Agency,  Banque  Populaire. 

Postal  Arra7igeme7its, — Outward  mails  : France,  five  times 
daily  ; Italy,  twice  daily  ; Great  Britain,  twice  daily.  Deliveries, 
8 a.m.  and  4.15  p.m.  Last  collection  at  the  station  for  all  parts, 
10  p.m.  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Telephone  Office  open  from 
8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  during  six  months  of  winter. 

Lawn-tennis  courts  at  Hotels  Bristol  and  Kreft  open  to 
visitors. 

Bank. — Banque  Populaire. 

Cafds  a7td  Restaur a7its. — Reserve  de  Beaulieu,  very  good  but 
very  expensive.  Empress,  under  Empress  Hotel,  very  good 
and  reasonable.  Each  hotel  has  a restaurant  attached.  Res- 
taurant de  la  Gare  and  de  Commerce,  cheap.  The  Empress 
cafe-restaurant  makes  a speciality  of  afternoon  tea  in  the  garden 
of  the  hotel. 

Co7iveya7ices. — One-horse  carriage  of  two  or  four  places,  i fr. 
day,  I fr.  50  c.  night.  Two-horse  carriage  of  two  or  four  places, 

I fr.  50  c.  day,  2 fr.  50  c.  night.  One-horse  carriage,  2 fr.  50  c. 
the  hour  by  day,  3 fr.  night.  Two-horse  carriage,  3 fr.  50  c. 
day,  and  4 fr.  night.  Motor-Cars. — Two  large  garages  have 
been  established  whence  motor-cars  can  be  hired.  Electric 
Trai7iway. — Now  running  to  Nice,  Monte  Carlo,  Mentone,  and 
St.  Jean. 

Excursio7is. — Nice,  8 fr.,  there  and  back  with  three  hours’ 
stay),  12  fr. ; Monte  Carlo,  10  fr.  and  15  fr.  (return);  St. 
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Hospice,  Villefranche,  or  Fze,  with  quarter-hour’s  stay,  4 fr.  ; 
Cap  Ferrat  (Lighthouse),  with  one  and  a half-hour’s  stay,  9 fr. 

Boating  Excursions, — One  hour’s  row  (three  persons),  3 fr., 
with  75  c.  for  each  extra  passenger.  Nice  or  Monaco,  with 
one  hour’s  stay,  20  fr. 

House  Agetits. — E.  Kurtz,  Bovis. 

Shops  : — 

Florists. — Maiffret,  Carbonatto,  Mouton. 

Hairdresser. — Manni,  Salon  Louis  XV. 

Horticulturists. — Hickel  (Maison  Keller),  Maiffret,  Mouton. 

Milliners  and Dress^nakers. — Coquelin,  Maissa,  Darricarere. 

Gtiide  Book. — A “ Guide  to  Beaulieu,”  by  Dr.  Johnston-Lavis, 
is  in  preparation. 


V.— MONTE  CARLO 


“ How  like  a gem  beneath,  the  city 
Of  little  Monaco,  basking  glowed,” 

Monte  carlo  is  the  most  serious  rival  of  Nice,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  watering  place  on  the  Riviera 
more  picturesquely  situated.  Its  delicious  climate  and 
beautiful  and  varied  scenery  attract  each  year  a larger 
number  of  visitors  and  residents.  The  sternest  opponents 
of  the  gambling  establishment,  or  “ Cercle  des  Strangers, ” 
as  it  is  euphemistically  termed  by  the  proprietors,  are 
fully  alive  to  the  natural  beauties  of  its  surroundings,  and 
regretfully  murmur,  as  they  glide  past  the  station  of  this 
poisoned  paradise”  on  their  way  to  Mentone:  “Where 
every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile.”  The  scenic 
beauties  of  Mont  * Carlo  are  too  familiar  to  be  enlarged 
upon.  The  striking  combination  of  the  picturesque  and  the 
idyllic,  the  jbxtapcs  tion  of  bold  Alpine  landscape  with  the* 
luxuriance  of  vegetation,  the  richness  of  colour,  and  the 
continuous  sunshine  which  we  associate  with  tropical 
regions,  can  hardly  fail  to  extort  admiration  even  trom 
those  whose  aesthetic  faculties  are  not  very  highly  de- 
veloped. The  place  is  beginning,  however,  to  be  resorted 
to  by  a good  many  visitors  who  are  not  attracted  by  its 
facilities  for  play,  and  even  mildly  disapprove  of  it,  as  it 
is  found  that  the  frequenters  of  the  salles  des  jeux^  as  a 
rule,  keep  very  much  to  themselves,  and  do  not  mix  with 
visitors  who  come  for  their  health,  or  to  enjoy  the  climate 
and  scenery. 

The  suppression  of  the  gaming  tables  is,  however,  only 
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a question  of  time.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  present  Com- 
pany, who  lease  the  Casino  from  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  many  years  longer  in  the 
teeth  of  public  opinion  in  the  south  of  France.  The  lease 
expires  in  1913,  when,  if  not  before,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  sufficient  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Governments  of  France  and  Italy  to  induce  them  to  compel 
the  Prince  to  close  the  establishment.  Judging  from  the 
increased  popularity  which  Homburg,  Baden,  and  other 
fashionable  watering  places  have  attained  since  the  sup- 
pression of  their  gaming  tables,  it  is  probable  that  hotel 
keepers  here  will  not  lose  if  a similar  policy  is  carried 
out. 

Monte  Carlo  is  ten  miles  from  Nice  and  six  from  Mentone. 
The  railway  journey  from  Nice  is  in  itself  a delightful  trip. 
The  line  runs  along  the  coast,  protected  from  the  sea  by 
a sea-wall,  and,  except  that  the  scenery  is  wilder  and  more 
beautiful,  reminds  the  passenger  of  the  South  Devon  line 
between  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth.  Between  the  numer- 
ous tunnels,  charming  glimpses  are  to  be  had  of  the  sea, 
almost  lying  at  your  feet.  This  trip  has  been  fancifully 
compared  to  travelling  through  a flute,  and  looking  out 
through  the  finger-holes. 

Climate  and  Temperature.— Monte  Carlo  enjoys  com- 
plete protection  to  the  west  and  south-west  by  means  of 
the  lofty  rock  on  which  the  old  town  of  Monaco  is  perched, 
and  to  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  high  mountains, 
which  here  approach  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  sea. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  is  2'"  higher  than  that  of 
Mentone.  The  great  mildness  and  equability  of  the 
climate  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  during  an  exceptionally 
severe  winter,  some  few  years  ago,  when  at  Cannes  and 
Nice  a number  of  plants,  recently  acclimatised,  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  frost,  similar  plants  at  Monte  Carlo  were 
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not  injured  at  all,  although  in  the  open  air.  At  Mentone, 
too,  the  lemon  trees  that  winter  were  much  damaged  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather  ; yet  the  lemon  trees  at  Monte 
Carlo  did  not  suffer  in  the  least. 

As  a winter  climatic  station  there  is  no  doubt  that  Monte 
Carlo  has  a great  future,  and  certainly  when  the  public 
gambling  tables  are  abolished — no  unlikely  event  in  view 
of  the  strong  public  feeling  of  the  principal  Riviera  towns 
— Mentone  and  San  Remo  will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
Both  topographically  and  climatically  Monte  Carlo  is 
particularly  well  adapted  as  a sanatorium.  Here  we  have 
a milder  and  more  equable  temperature  than  Mentone,  a 
site  which  is  even  better  protected  from  cold  winds  than 
the  latter  town,  an  admirable  water  supply,  and  an  efficient 
system  of  drainage.  The  two  latter  advantages  are  no 
doubt  traceable  to  the  liberal  expenditure  of  the  Casino 
authorities.  Many  medical  men  who  are  fully  alive  to  the 
undeniable  intrinsic  merits  of  Monte  Carlo  as  an  invalid 
station  will,  however,  hesitate  to  recommend  the  place  on 
account  of  the  dangerous — medically  speaking — counter 
attractions  of  the  Casino,  with  its  hot  and  ill-ventilated 
gambling  rooms,  its  noisy  crowds,  and  the  inseparable 
excitement  and  turmoil.  In  spite  of  this  a considerable 
number  of  invalids  will  be  found  among  the  winter  residents. 

It  is  not  advisable,  especially  for  invalids,  to  remain  at 
Monte  Carlo  after  April.  Invalids  will  probably  eschew 
the  gambling  rooms  altogether ; but  if  they  wish  to  visit 
them,  it  should  be  during  the  day.  In  the  evening  they 
are  stifling,  the  ventilation  being  very  defective. 

The  drinking  water  is  supplied  from  the  Vesubie  by  the 
Nice  Water  Company  through  special  pipes.  All  the  water 
passes  through  a colossal  filter  above  Villefranche.  This 
filter,  known  as  Anderson’s  Filter  from  the  inventor,  can  be 
seen  by  visitors  on  applying  to  the  Water  Company. 

At  Monte  Carlo  water  is  paid  for  by  the  landlord. 
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Excursions. — Monte  Carlo  makes  a capital  centre  for  walks 
and  drives.  After  exploring  the  picturesque  sea-girt  city  of 
Monaco,  and  the  mediaeval  village  of  Roquebrune,  an  active 
pedestrian  can  scale  the  heights  of  the  Tete  de  Chien  by  a steep 
mule-path.  Or  he  can  take  the  funicular  railway  which  runs 
almost  hourly  from  Monte  Carlo  to  La  Turbie — the  “ Rigi 
of  the  Riviera.”  Among  the  more  distant  excursions  are 
the  beautiful  pine-clad  peninsula  of  Cap  Martin,  the  village 
of  Laghuet  (a  renowned  place  of  pilgrimage),  north  of  La 
Turbie,  and  the  strikingly  situated  cliff  village  of  Eze,  perched 
like  an  eagle’s  nest  on  the  topmost  peak  of  a precipitous 
mountain. 


The  Casino. — The  “ Cercle  des  Etrangers  a Monaco,”  as 
the  Casino  is  officially  styled,  is  built  in  a commanding 
situation,  on  a promontory  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  town  of  Monaco.  It  is  a huge  ornate  structure, 
suggesting  in  its  main  features  a faulty  miniature  copy  of 
the  Paris  Opera.  It  is  not  an  artistic  success.  In  fact, 
this  obtrusive,  over-decorated  building — a bit  of  sublimated 
Haussmannism — seems  grotesquely  incongruous  amidst 
such  beautiful  rural  surroundings.  However,  the  votaries 
of  the  green  tables  are  not  likely  to  trouble  their  minds 
about  the  aesthetic  shortcomings  of  the  exterior  of  this 
Temple  of  Chance.  Several  alterations  and  enlargements 
have  been  recently  carried  out  in  the  building.  A portico 
at  the  entrance  dwarfs  the  fine  facade,  and  does  not  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  Casino.  A lift  from  the 
station  to  the  top  of  the  steps  has  recently  been  added. 
Fare  25  c.  The  salles  des  jeux  have  been  enlarged,  and  in 
the  height  of  the  season  eight  tables  for  roulette  and  three 
for  trente  et  quarante  tempt  the  visitor.  The  play  now 
lasts  from  noon  to  ii  o’clock,  and  the  administration 
enforce  more  strictly  the  rules  as  to  admittance,  a ticket 
being  occasionally  asked  for  even  from  habitues.  Fronting 
the  entrance  hall  is  the  theatre,  where,  twice  a day — at 
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2.30  and  8 o’clock — orchestral  concerts  are  given.  The 
orchestra,  which  consists  of  eighty  first  class  musicians,  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  concert  hall 
and  the  reading  room  (which  is  well  supplied  with  English, 
American,  and  Continental  papers)  are  absolutely  free. 
There  is  no  charge  even  for  programmes. 

The  famous  Classical  Concerts,  which  take  place  from 
2 to  4 every  Thursday  during  the  season,  are,  how- 
ever, no  longer  free.  Owing  to  the  crowds  attending  them, 
it  has  been  found  advisable  to  make  a small  charge.  The 
tickets  vary  from  3 to  8 fr.,  and  a subscription  for  the 
whole  series  (usually  twenty)  of  concerts  costs  75  fr. 

For  the  salles  des  jetix  a ticket  is  required;  English 
visitors,  on  the  production  of  their  visiting  cards,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one.  They  are  issued  at  the 
office  to  the  left  on  entering.  They  are  available  for  the 
day  only  ; but  if  special  application  is  made,  a season 
ticket  (white)  is  given,  which  is  good  for  three  months. 
The  salles  des  jeux  zowdx'sX  of  four  or  five  saloons,  profusely 
decorated  in  the  Moorish  style.  The  first  two  and  the 
third  are  usually  devoted  to  roulette,  and  the  two  others 
(in  the  height  of  the  season)  to  trente  et  quarante.  The 
diagram  on  the  opposite  page  will  explain  the  different 
chances  at  roulette. 

Visitors  will  at  first  have  some  difficulty  in  following 
the  game,  and  perhaps  it  is  best  that  they  should  content 
themselves  with  the  role  of  spectators.  If,  however,  the 
gambling  spirit  is  not  to  be  resisted,  the  following  short 
description  may  be  useful  : The  stakes  at  roulette  are 
from  5 fr.  to  6000  fr.,  but  at  the  trente  et  quarante  table 
nothing  less  than  a louis  is  accepted,  the  limit  being 
12,000  fr.,  and  all  stakes  must  be  divisible  by  20.  Each 
roulette  table  is  virtually  divided  into  two,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  roulette  wheel.  Visitors  can  stake  their 
money  on  the  numbers  from  I to  36,  and  the  maximum 
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for  a number  is  i8o  fr.  If  the  number  they  have  selected 
turns  up — i.e,^  if  the  ball  falls  into  the  compartment  with 
a corresponding  number — they  will  receive  thirty-five  times 
their  stake.  There  are,  besides,  three  even  chances — red 
or  black,  manque  or  passe  (/.<?.,  under  and  including 
eighteen,  or  over),  and  pair  or  impair  (even  or  odd). 
There  are,  as  well,  combinations  with  the  numbers ; 
a stake  may  be  placed  between  two  {a  cheval)  or  three 
numbers,  with  the  chance  of  winning  seventeen  or  eleven 
times  the  stake  respectively.  It  may  also  be  placed 
between  four  numbers  {car?'e)^  or  to  cover  six  numbers, 
yielding,  if  successful,  eight  times  or  five  times  the  re- 
spective stakes.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  bank  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  the  punters,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  chance  of  zero  (which  turns  up  on  an  average  once 
in  thirty-seven  times),  it  gives  the  winning  player  a point 
below  the  true  odds,  which  are,  of  course,  thirty-six  to 
one.  For  this  reason  the  regular  players  generally  prefer 
trente  et  quarante,  which  is  a more  favourable  game  for 
the  punter. 

Trente  et  quarante  is  more  difficult  to  follow ; but  there 
are  only  two  chances — red  or  black,  and  couleur  or  mverse. 
The  croupier  deals  out  cards,  face  upwards,  in  two  rows. 
The  first  row  is  called  blacky  the  second  7'ed.  As  soon  as 
the  number  of  pips  in  the  first  row  has  exceeded  thirty, 
he  begins  with  the  second  row,  and  whichever  row  is 
nearest  thirty  wins.  In  the  couleur  or  hiverse  the  chance 
depends  on  the  colour  of  the  first  card  dealt.  If  the  first 
card  in  the  first  row  (supposing  black  wins)  is  black, 
co^deur  wins,  and  if  red,  inve7‘se.  If  the  number  of  pips 
in  each  row  is  equal,  the  deal  does  not  count  (except  in 
the  case  of  “31  all”),  and  the  punters  are  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  their  stakes,  or  leave  them.  If  the  tie  of  31 
occurs,  then  this  gives  the  bank  what  is  called  the  refait, 
which  has  the  same  effect  as  zero  at  roulette.  It  operates 
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as  follows  : All  stakes  are  withdrawn,  or  “ put  into  prison,'’ 
as  it  is  termed,  and  only  refunded,  with  no  additions  if 
they  win,  on  the  next  coup.  So  that  the  refait  is  really  a 
forfeit  to  the  bank  of  50  per  cent.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  it  occurs  on  an  average  once  in  seventy-two  times. 
These  explanations  will,  it  is  hoped,  serve  to  show  the 
great  “ pull  ” the  bank  invariably  has  over  the  punter, 
and  may  be  appropriately  wound  up  by  reminding  visitors 
of  the  proverb  so  often  quoted  at  Monaco  : “ C’est  encore 
rouge  qui  perd,  et  encore  noir  ; mais  toujours  Bla?ic  qui 
gagne ! ” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  game  of  trente  et  quarante 
is  conducted  with  the  most  scrupulous  honesty  by  the 
croupiers.  Indeed,  it  has  been  cynically  argued,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  the  eyes  of  the  sharpest  scoundrels  in  Europe 
being  bent  upon  the  dealer  is  alone  sufficient  to  guarantee 
the  fairness  of  the  play.  Without  discussing  the  vexed 
question  of  the  morality  of  play,  which  is  a matter  for  the 
individual  conscience,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general 
surroundings  of  the  salle  de  jeic  are  most  unhealthy.  It  is 
a “ focus  of  all  the  blackguardism  of  Europe,’’  and  the 
atmosphere  is  polluted,  both  literally  and  metaphorically. 

As  for  the  expediency  of  play  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  As  a mere  amusement  it  is,  at  the  best,  an 
exciting  and  costly  recreation,  but  for  a player  to  gamble 
continuously  for  days  or  weeks  with  the  serious  intention 
of  coming  off  a winner  in  the  long  run,  the  folly  is  patent. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  bank  possesses  three  indisput- 
able advantages  over  the  punter,  viz.  (i)  the  rule  of  the 
maximum,  which  puts  a stop  to  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a “ Martingale  ” ; (2)  allowing  one  point  below  the  real 
odds  on  the  numbers,  and  (3)  zero,  any  one  of  which 
would  alone  serve  to  break  a syndicate  of  Rothschilds. 

Mr.  Clement  Scott,  in  his  “ Land  of  Flowers,”  states  the 
case  very  cleverly  when  he  points  out  that  there  are  only 
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two  “ infallible  systems,” — one  is  that  there  is  no  system 
ever  devised  capable  of  beating  the  bank  at  its  own  game, 
and  the  other  that  the  luckiest  gambler,  if  only  he  play 
long  enough,  will  invariably  come  away  the  heaviest  loser. 

If  English  visitors  must  visit  the  gambling  room,  it  is 
preferable  to  leave  the  ladies  of  the  party  outside,  at  any 
rate.  The  sight,  which  can  frequently  be  witnessed,  of  a 
fresh  young  English  girl — perhaps  making  her  first  Conti- 
nental trip — her  cheeks  flushed  with  unwholesome  excite- 
ment, leaning  over  the  roulette  table,  wedged  in  between 
a beetle-browed  and  sinster-looking  blackleg  and  his 
equally  objectionable  “lady  friend” — is  a spectacle  as 
incongruous  as  it  is  unpleasing.  Those  who  can  compound 
with  their  consciences  by  condemning  the  play,  and  yet 
taking  full  advantage  of  numerous  attractions  and  enter- 
tainments provided  gratis  by  the  administration,  but  which 
are,  of  course,  virtually  paid  for  by  the  victims  of  the 
tables,  have  certainly  no  grounds  for  complaint.  At  the 
Monte  Carlo  casino  they  get  absolutely  for  nothing  what 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  a heavy  subscription  at  the 
casinos  of  Vichy,  Wiesbaden,  Homburg,  Carlsbad,  and 
other  fashionable  health  resorts.  Even  the  famous  table 
d'hote  dinners  of  the  Hotel  de  Paris,  the  property  of  the 
Casino  Administration,  may  be  said  to  be  subsidised  by 
the  losers  at  play,  as  it  is  notorious  that  the  five  francs 
charged  for  these  excellent  repasts  leave  no  margin  for 
profit,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  wdne  department.  In 
fact,  some  ingenious  patrons  of  the  Casino,  wdth  a turn  for 
paradox,  argue  that  it  is  more  moral  to  play  than  not,  as 
the  players  are  at  any  rate  doing  their  best  to  render  the 
continuance  of  the  Casino  impossible,  while  the  non-players, 
w'ho  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  place,  may  be  said  to 
participate  whth  the  proprietors  in  the  spoiling  of  the 
Egyptians ! 

Of  other  amusements,  operatic  and  theatrical  perform- 
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ances  are  given  frequently  during  the  season,  for  which 
the  leading  singers  and  actors  and  actresses  from  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe  are  engaged. 

MONTE  CARLO  FROM  A MEDICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
By  Dr.  R.  Pryce  Mitchell. 

As  a winter  health  resort,  Monte  Carlo  is  considered  by 
invalids  to  be  without  a rival  on  the  Riviera.  Nature  has  dealt 
lavishly  by  this  miniature  principality. 

Topographically ^ it  is  a series  of  plateaux  on  the  mountain-side, 
with  a varying  altitude  of  loo  feet  to  350  feet  ; one  portion  only 
being  situated  on  the  sea  level,  viz.  La  Condamine.  Monte 
Carlo  is  built  on  a rocky  foundation.  There  are  no  river  beds 
in  the  vicinity,  no  subsoil  permeation  of  deflected  mountain 
streams  and  torrents,  no  miasmatic  conditions  of  atmosphere, 
and  none  of  the  discomforts  associated  with  accumulated  rain 
effects.  Sea  damp  and  fog  are  unknown  in  this  locality.  It  is 
the  one  bracing  spot  on  the  Riviera.  The  complete  protection 
obtained  by  the  continuous  chain  of  mountains  to  the  north  and 
north-east — forming  with  the  Tete  de  Chien  almost  a semicircle, 
with  an  altitude  of  nearly  1600  feet — is  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  absence  of  winds  from  those  quarters.  Also  it  is  an  accepted 
fact  that  this  chain  of  rocky  mass  absorbs  the  sun’s  heat  during 
the  day,  is  eliminated  after  sundown,  and  adds  considerably  to 
the  temperature  of  the  night  air. 

Monte  Carlo  is  known  as  the  “sun-trap”  of  the  Riviera. 
The  cup-shaped  character  of  this  elevation  of  boulders  and  rocks 
seems  to  concentrate  and  reflect  every  ray  of  sunshine. 

Meteorological  Conditions.  — The  mean  daily  temperature 
from  November  to  April  is  55°  to  65°  Fahr.  The  weather  is 
subjective  of  the  meteorological  state  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  months  of  October,  November,  and  December 
correspond  with  those  of  August,  September,  and  October  in 
England.  The  advantage  of  the  Riviera  climate  is  the  short- 
ness of  the  true  winter  period,  winter  and  spring  being  merged 
one  in  the  other.  The  colder  months  are  January  and  February. 
The  climate  of  Monte  Carlo  is  truly  subtropical,  therefore  much 
care  should  be  exercised  by  the  healthy  and  invalids  alike  in 
guarding  against  the  difference  of  temperature  in  the  shade  to 
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that  of  localities  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  I am  called 
upon  continually  to  warn  patients  and  friends  against  the  risk  of 
sitting  in  draughty  corners  in  the  gardens  and  open  places  with- 
out the  additional  protection  of  wrap  or  coat. 

When  the  sun  disappears  behind  the  Tete  de  Chien  there  is 
a considerable  drop  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  sun’s  meridian  with  this  promontory  varies  during  each 
month,  but  after  an  hour’s  disappearance  of  the  sun  there  is 
a gradual  rise  in  the  temperature,  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the 
reflected  heat  from  the  chain  of  mountains  in  close  proximity  to 
the  north  and  north-west,  Outer  wraps  are  especially  advised 
at  sundown,  and  particularly  so  during  carriage  exercise. 

I would  draw  the  attention,  especially  of  new-comers,  to  the 
necessity  of  extra  precautions  on  leaving  a heated  atmosphere, 
whether  it  be  of  hotels,  restaurants,  or  the  Casino.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  prevalence  of  “throats”  is  due  to  the  persis- 
tent talking  in  and  rapid  inspiration  of  colder  air  upon  mucous 
structures  sodden  with  overheated  air. 

The  greater  rainfall  occurs  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November.  The  occasional  wet  days  during  the  season  are 
more  welcomed  than  deprecated.  They  lay  the  dust,  cleanse 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  brighten  the  flowering  plants.  The 
air,  also,  is  more  refreshing  and  balmy  in  consequence. 

The  prevailing  wind  is  the  “mistral,”  whether  it  be  from  a 
southerly  or  south-westeidy  direction.  Oftener  than  not  it  is 
accompanied  by  a baking  sun,  in  which  case  invalids  especially 
are  cautioned  against  its  chilling  influences. 

The  summer  months  are  known  as  the  “dead  season.”  The 
heat,  no  doubt,  is  great  during  July  and  August,  but  I am 
informed  by  British  residents  that  the  evenings  are  tempered 
by  a fresh  breeze.  To  see  IMonte  Carlo  at  its  l)est  the  months 
of  October  to  January  should  be  chosen,  and  again  from  April 
to  June.  Then  it  is  that  the  Principality  wears  its  best  colours. 
It  is  a garden  of  flowers  with  a verdure  background  of  priceless 
palms,  olive,  pine,  and  caruba  trees. 

Medical  Aspect. — The  former  prejudice  expressed  by  the  con- 
sulting medical  world  against  Monte  Carlo  has  diminished  in 
virulence,  for,  until  the  last  few  years,  the  majority  of  consulting 
practitioners  in  England  and  elsewhere  ignored  the  superior 
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claims  of  Monte  Carlo  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  gambling 
rooms  ; but  invalids  have  discovered  for  themselves  the  invalu- 
able benefit  derived  to  impaired  health  by  its  warm,  balmy,  and 
invigorating  atmosphere  and  surroundings.  Those  cases  that 
prefer  the  sea  level  can  find  comfortable  accommodation  in  the 
locality  known  as  La  Condamine.  The  gradual  incline  from 
the  sea  level  to  the  Place  de  Casino  abounds  with  excellent 
hotels  of  moderate  tariff ; so  again  to  the  higher  level  of  the 
Boulevard  du  Nord,  and  to  the  still  greater  altitude  of  the 
Riviera  Palace,  clearly  demonstrate  that  Monte  Carlo  possesses 
a climate  both  sedative  and  bracing.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  invalid,  by  a change  of  altitude,  can  respond  to  the  require- 
ments and  regulate  the  demand  for  opposite  effects  common 
to  all  maladies  and  constitutions  without  mental  exertion  or 
pecuniary  anxiety. 

Chest  Cases. — The  demand  for  change  of  altitude  is  very 
noticeable  in  cases  of  phthis's  and  emphysema  with  cardiac 
complications.  Monte  Carlo  is  an  ideal  climate  for  such 
maladies,  as  it  is  for  conditions  of  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis, 
and  the  catarrhal  types  of  phthisis.  The  air  is  light  and  dry, 
which  important  factors,  aided  by  a rocky  subsoil  and  a bracing 
elevation,  combine  to  produce  an  early  amelioration  of  all  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  especially  in  regard  to  asthmatic  symptoms, 
cough,  and  expectoration. 

The  climate  is  equally  suitable  to  cases  of  incipient  phthisis 
and  anEemia. 

Diabetes. — If  one  could  use  the  expression  “curative”  in  its 
absolute  sense  to  any  climate,  I am  inclined  to  apply  the  term 
to  the  effect  produced  upon  such  cases  by  a short  sojourn  at 
Monte  Carlo. 

Liver  Complaints. — The  climate  is  eminently  suitable  to  liver 
complaints,  especially  those  due  to  engorgement  of  the  portal 
system.  There  is  not  the  sense  of  nerve  and  physical  depression 
to  contend  with,  either  in  the  natural  phase,  or  as  the  result  of 
persistent  laxative  treatment,  habitual  to  such  maladies.  The 
invigorating  quality  of  the  atmosphere  alone  will  account  for 
such  advantages. 

Heart  Disease. — From  a climatic  point  of  view  such  cases  do 
extremely  well — that  is,  if  patients  conform  rigidly  to  the  advice 
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given  in  regard  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  locality.  The  same 
applies  to  all  kidney  affections. 

Uric  Acid  Diathesis^  Gout,  Rheumatism,  etc. — It  is  the 
frequent  remark  of  patients  that  it  takes  less  time  to  get  rid 
of  an  attack  of  gout  at  Monte  Carlo  than  elsewhere.  Such  may 
be  the  case,  and  if  so,  it  is  direct  evidence  of  the  stimulating 
influence  of  the  climate  on  the  liver  function,  yet  it  may  be 
questioned.  Why  should  an  attack  of  gout  ever  occur  under  such 
advantageous  circumstances  ? The  reply  is,  Carelessness  of  diet 
and  beverage.  The  pitfalls  for  pleasure-seekers  are  numerous 
in  the  abundance  and  quality  of  culinary  art. 

The  dry  subsoil  will  more  than  account  for  the  exceptionally 
satisfactory  results  in  the  various  forms  of  rheumatism  and 
rheumatic  gout.  They  do  well  in  this  climate,  and  there  is 
an  early  amelioration  of  the  nocturnal  symptoms  of  restlessness 
and  pain.  Eczema  and  other  skin  diseases  associated  with  the 
uric  acid  diathesis  respond  readily  to  treatment  in  this  climate. 

Insomnia. — There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
locality  in  cases  of  insomnia  from  brain-strain  and  fatigue.  The 
most  obstinate  cases  have  been  cured — cases  with  a slow  pulse 
and  an  agitated  state  of  brain,  those  resembling  a chronic  state 
of  tachycardia,  also  the  neurotic  as  well  as  the  plethoric  types. 
I have  known  no  instance  in  twenty  years  of  an  inveterate 
gambler  being  unable  to  obtain  a good  night's  rest. 

Childre7i  and  Babies. — The  climate  is  well  adapted  to  children 
of  all  ages,  especially  those  of  a strumous  type.  I have  known 
a family  of  four  English  children,  varying  in  age  from  two  to 
eight  years,  with  large,  rickety  skulls,  derive  such  benefit  after 
four  months’  sojourn  at  Monte  Carlo  that  their  heads  resumed 
a normal  size  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Also  the  general  aspect 
and  tone  of  the  children  was  transformed  to  one  of  perfect  health. 

Sanitation. — The  sanitation  of  Monte  Carlo  is  complete.  The 
old  cesspool  system  no  longer  exists,  except  in  a few  of  the 
older  houses  and  villas.  The  sewers  are  carried  out  to  sea, 
to  the  west  of  the  Monaco  Rock.  No  sewers  empty  themselves 
into  the  bay.  The  occasional  discoloration  of  the  water  here 
is  due  to  the  road  flushings  and  after  a heavy  rainfall.  The 
English  system  of  sanitation  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  hotels. 

Monte  Carlo,  February,  1908. 
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PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Routes, — See  beginning  of  book. 

Hotels, — Excellent  hotel  accommodation.  A little  more  care 
should,  however,  be  exercised  than  at  Nice  or  Cannes  in  the 
selection  of  a suitable  hotel.  The  most  fashionable  and  expensive 
are  Metropole,  Riviera  Palace  (see  below),  Continental,  des 
Anglais,  and  Eden.  The  Metropole  is  on  a grand  scale,  luxu- 
riously appointed,  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  its  equipments. 
The  H6tel  de  Paris  is  frequented  chiefly  by  habitues  of  the 
Casino,  and  for  that  and  other  reasons  cannot  be  unreservedly 
recommended  as  a family  hotel.  Its  cuisine,  too,  which  once 
had  a European  reputation,  has  fallen  off  very  much  of  late 
years.  A new  wing  was  added  to  this  hotel  in  1897.  It  has 
now  400  rooms,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  hotels  on  the  Riviera. 
It  is  the  only  first-class  house  which  keeps  open  during  the 
summer.  L.*  4 fr.  ; D.  5 fr.  (6.30  p.m.)  ; P.  from  20  fr.  ; Acc. 
400.  Hotel  Metropole— One  of  the  finest  hotels  on  the  Riviera. 
Excellent  tennis  courts  (International  Tournaments  played 
here).  Terms,  the  same  as  at  the  sister  hotel,  the  Metropole, 
Cannes.  Hotel  Grand — L.  4 fr.  ; D.  6 fr.  Hotel  des  Anglais — ■ 
L.  4 fr.  ; D.  6 fr.  A feature  of  the  H6tels  Metropole,  Grand, 
and  Paris  are  the  excellent  table  d^hote  dinners  (at  separate 
tables  except  at  the  Paris),  much  frequented  by  non-residents. 
At  the  Paris  and  Grand  there  is  probably  no  profit  to  the 
proprietor  apart  from  the  wine. 

A new  first-class  but  decidedly  expensive  hotel  is  the  Her- 
mitage, with  a restaurant  of  high  repute.  Acc.  350  ; B.  2 fr.  50  c.  ; 
L.  7 fr. ; D.  12  fr.  ; R.  from  15  fr. ; P.  30  fr. 

The  International  Sleeping  Car  Co.  have  recently  built  a 
magnificent  hotel,  the  Riviera  Palace,  at  Bordina,  half-way 
between  Monte  Carlo  and  La  Turbie,  which  has,  undisputedly, 
the  finest  site  of  any  of  the  Monte  Carlo  hotels.  Though  planned 
on  a grand  scale,  it  does  not  accommodate  as  many  visitors  as 
the  Paris  or  Metropole  hotels,  as  a great  feature  is  the  large 
number  of  suites  of  apartments.  In  fact,  it  is  built  on  somewhat 

* For  the  explanation  of  these  abbreviations  see  the  list  below  Table 
of  Contents. 
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similar  lines  to  Claridge’s,  London  (which  has  a hundred  bath- 
rooms), or  the  Elysee  Palace  Hotel,  Paris  ; and  the  aim  of  the 
Company  has  evidently  been  to  combine  the  good  taste  and 
dignity  of  the  aristocratic  family  hotel  of  the  old  type  with  the 
luxuries  and  conveniences  of  the  modern  “palace  hotel.”  An 
electric  car  now  runs  at  short  intervals  from  top  of  Casino 
gardens  to  the  hotel  door. 

Another  large  hotel  (opened  1898),  on  the  outskirts  of  Monte 
Carlo,  is  the  Eden  Hotel  at  Cap  d’Ail  (formerly  known  as  La 
Turbie-sur-Mer). 

Though  pension  charges  are  given  above,  these  terms  would 
not  be  accepted  during  the  height  of  the  season  at  the  above 
hotels.  All  are  luxuriously  appointed  and  equipped  with  one  or 
more  lifts,  electric  light  in  all  the  rooms,  and  some  have  English 
billiard  tables,  etc. 

Slightly  more  moderate  in  their  charges  are  the  high-class 
H6tels  Victoria,  Prince  de  Galles  (under  the  same  proprietorship)^ 
St.  James,  and  Alexandra.  Pension  from  15  fr.  The  Hotel  de 
Monte  Carlo  has  recently  been  turned  into  a club,  “The 
Sporting  Club,”  with  fine  reading-,  dining-,  and  card-rooms. 
Baccarat  is  played.  All  the  above  are  furnished  with  a lift,  and 
several  are  lit  with  electric  light.  The  following  have  a lower 
tarift  : — Windsor  (popular  with  English  visitors),  de  la  Terrasse, 
and  Beau  Rivage,  Russie,  Londres,  Splendide,  Europe,  Savoy, 
and  Royal  (more  of  a family  hotel).  The  Europe  has  an 
excellent  4 fr.  table  cfhSte  (wine  included),  much  patronised 
by  those  visiting  Monte  Carlo  for  the  day.  Fensioji  from  10 
or  12  fr.  The  H6tels  de  Paris,  Londres,  Beau  Rivage,  and 
Royal  are  open  all  the  year. 

There  are  no  pensions  at  Monte  Carlo  which  can  be  recom- 
mended unreservedly  to  English  travellers,  but  the  best  are 
perhaps  : Villa  Ravel,  Villa  des  Fleurs,  Villa  Byron,  and  Villa 
du  Midi.  Pension  from  10  fr.  for  a south  room. 

The  Condamine  (between  Monte  Carlo  and  Monaco) 
hotels  are  much  cheaper  (from  10  fr.  to  15  fr.)  than  those 
at  Monte  Carlo  ; but  the  splendid  situation  and  superior 
accommodation  of  the  Monte  Carlo  hotels  fully  compensate 
for  the  higher  prices.  Of  the  Condamine  hotels  the  Hotel 
des  Etrangers  and  the  Hotel  Bristol,  with  pension  from  9 fr., 
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are  tlie  best.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Monaco  is  not  so 
well  adapted  for  invalids  as  Monte  Carlo. 

Villas  and  Apartments. — Villas  let  freely  at  Monte  Carlo, 
but  the  rents  are  high.  The  prices  at  which  the  following  villas 
have  been  let  (furnished)  during  the  last  two  or  three  seasons 
will  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  rentals  : — Villa  Indiana, 
Boulevard  Pereira,  6,000  fr. ; Villa  Annette,  Avenue  St.  Charles, 

10.000  fr. ; Villas  Renee  and  Susanne,  in  the  same  Avenue,  each 

9.000  fr.  ; Villa  Henrietta,  Route  de  Menton,  25,000  fr.  ; Villa 
La  Reve,  on  the  same  road,  6,000  fr. ; Villa  Bolivar  (unfurnished), 
Bd.  des  Moulins,  3,000  fr. 

English  Church. — There  is  a small  church  (dedicated  to 
St.  Cyprian)  near  the  H6tel  Victoria,  but  outside  the  Princi- 
pality. Chaplain  (S.P.G.),  Rev.  H.  G.  Willacy,  M.A.,  Villa 
Byron.  Sunday  services  at  ii  a.m.  and  3 p.m. 

English  Vice-Consul. — J.  Wiseman  Keogh,  Esq.,  Plermitage 
Hotel. 

English  Doctors. — Dr.  Andrews,  Villa  de  la  Porte  Rouge  ; 
Dr.  R.  Pryce  Mitchell,  Villa  Henri;  Dr.  Rolla  Rouse,  Winter 
Palace  ; Dr.  Sim,  Villa  Giro. 

American  Dentist. — Mr.  Ash,  Villa  Paolo.,  near  Credit 
Lyonnais. 

English  Chemists. — Mr.  Cruzel,  Pharmacie  Anglaise  ; Pleis- 
sonier,  Pharmacie  Anglo-American ; Wagner,  Bd.  de  la 
Tour. 

Postal  Arrangements.— The  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  is  in 
the  Avenue  Monte  Carlo,  a little  past  the  Gardens.  Hours, 
8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Telegrams,  8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Rates  the  same 
as  in  France,  but  Monaco  postage  stamps  must  be  used. 

Banks. — Credit  Lyonnais,  Rue  du  Nord  (just  outside  the 
frontier,  near  the  English  Church)  and  Avenue  Princess  Alice  ; 
Comptoir  National  d’Escompte  (late  Messrs.  Smith  & Co.), 
Galerie  Charles  HI. 

Cafes  and  Restaurants. — Paris,  Metropole,  Giro’s,  Princes’, 
Hermitage,  and  Anglo-American  Bar.  Restaurants  also  at 
Hotels  Grand,  Victoria,  Prince  de  Galles,  Russie,  and  Europe. 

Conveyances. — Electric  Tramways  at  frequent  intervals  from 
St.  Roman  (Eastern  frontier)  to  Monaco  Station,  Monaco 
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Palace,  and  M.C.  Station,  30  c.  Cabs  (2  horses)  : tarifif  i fr.  50  c. 
for  the  course,  3 fr.  per  hour.  Limited  to  the  Principality.  A 
list  of  fares  is  attached  to  each  carriage. 

Excursions. — Beaulieu  (i  hour’s  stay)  13  fr.  ; Nice  (3  hours’ 
stay)  25  fr.  ; Cap  Martin  (i|  hour’s  stay)  10  fr.  ; Mentone  (i| 
hour’s  stay)  14  fr. 

House  Agents. — Messrs.  Roustan,  Grand  Hotel  ; Messrs. 
Smith  & Co. 

Tourist  Agents. — Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  & Son,  Credit  Lyonnais  ; 
International  Sleeping  Car  Co.  Agency,  Smith’s  Bank. 

English  Newspaper.  — The  Daily  Telegram^  price  10  c. 
(subscription,  season,  20  fr.). 

Shops : — 

Elorists. — Societe  Florale  ; Mme.  Louis,  Bd.  du  Nord. 

Jewellers. — B.  Reynier  ; Gasc,  Galerie  Charles  III. 

Milliner. — Messrs.  Sert  & Co.,  Galerie  Charles  III. 

Photographers. — Numa  Blanc,  Fils,  Villa  de  la  Geronstere. 

English  Tailors. — Pile  & Co.,  Rue  de  la  Scala. 

Ladies'  Tailor. — Redfern,  Galerie  Charles  III. 

/ 

Livc7y  Stables. — H.  Crovetto,  Impasse  des  Ecuries. 

Living  Expe^ises. — “ Living  is  not  expensive  if  one  does  one's 
own  marketing.  At  the  Condamine  market  (covered)  nearly 
everything  can  be  bought  : butcher’s  meat,  fish,  chicken,  pork, 
vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  and  even  drapery  and  boots.  This 
market  is  held  every  day  from  5 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  The  charges 
for  butcher’s  meat  are  regulated  by  the  Mayor  of  Monaco,  who 
has  them  visibly  posted  up  on  all  the  stalls.  Beef  costs  i fr.  30 
per  kilo  for  ordinary  cuts,  i fr.  80  for  sirloin,  etc.,  and  2 fr.  20 
for  choice  cuts  (without  bone).  The  best  veal,  i fr.  40  per  kilo 
for  shoulder,  etc.,  2 fr.  10  for  cutlets,  boneless  shoulder,  etc., 
and  2 fr.  50  for  round,  etc.  ; the  best  mutton,  i fr.  30  per  kilo 
for  shoulder,  neck,  etc.,  i fr.  50,  boneless  shoulder,  and  2 fr.  25 
for  leg,  cutlets,  etc.  ; lamb,  i fr.  30  per  kilo  for  neck,  etc., 

I fr.  50  for  shoulder.” — Joanne's  Guide  to  Monaco. 

Guide  Books. — ‘’Monte  Carlo  and  How  to  do  It,”  by  F,  W.  • 
Goldberg  (Arrow'smith,  Bristol,  2s.').  “ Monte  Carlo  Anecdotes 

and  Systems  of  Play,”  by  V.  B.,  a well-known  Monte  Carlo 
resident  (2s.,  Heinemann,  1901).  This  gives  some  illumining 
hints. 


VI.— MENTONE. 


Mentone  can  boast  of  a milder  climate  and  a more 
equable  temperature  than  any  other  health  resort  on 
the  French  or  Italian  Riviera.  This  is  due  to  its  sheltered 
position.  For  many  years  after  its  discovery  by  Dr. 
Bennet  it  was  almost  exclusively  regarded  as  an  invalid 
station  of  the  first  importance.  But  of  late  years  it 
has  been  much  frequented  by  ordinary  visitors,  who  are 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  living.  It  is  a common  notion  that  Mentone 
has  rather  a depressing  effect,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  invalids  ; but  the  proportion  of  this  class  of  visitors 
among  the  winter  population  is  not  so  large  as  is  generally 
supposed.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  character 
of  Mentone  has  changed  a great  deal  of  late  years.  Com- 
pared to  many  of  the  smaller  stations  on  the  Mediterranean 
littoral,  Bordighera  or  Ospedaletti  for  instance,  it  is  now 
a decidedly  gay  place.  In  fact,  the  remark  attributed  to 
an  Irish  visitor,  that  “ but  for  an  occasional  funeral  there 
would  be  no  life  in  the  place,”  may  be  regarded  simply  as 
an  amusing  instance  of  Milesian  hyperbole. 

M.  Guy  de  Maupassant’s  beautiful  description  of  Mentone 
in  “ Afloat  ” seems  no  doubt  written  under  the  influence  of 
a somewhat  funereal  atmosphere,  but  a good  deal  must  be 
allowed  for  artistic  licence  when  he  writes  d propos  of  the 
Mentone  cemetery  : — 

“ This  charming  and  balmy  country  is  the  hospital  of 
society  and  the  flowery  cemetery  of  aristocratic  Europe. 
. , How  truly  in  every  part  of  the  world  this  lovely  and 
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terrible  spot  must  be  accursed,  this  ante-room  of  Death, 
perfumed  and  sweet,  where  so  many  humble  and  Royal 
families,  burghers  or  princes,  have  left  some  one,  some 
child  on  whom  they  concentrated  all  their  hopes  and 
lavished  all  their  love  and  tenderness.  . . . What  a spot 
it  would  be  for  the  living,  that  garden  where  the  dead  lie 
asleep  ! Roses,  roses,  everywhere  roses.  They  are  blood- 
red,  or  pale,  or  white,  or  streaked  with  veins  of  scarlet. 
The  tombs,  the  paths,  the  places  still  unoccupied,  and 
which  to-morrow  will  be  filled,  all  are  covered  with  them.” 

But  even  granting  that  Mentone  is  not  so  gay  and  lively 
as  Nice,  Cannes,  Monte  Carlo,  or  even  San  Remo,  to 
many  visitors,  even  those  who  are  not  serious  invalids, 
the  comparative  repose  and  tranquillity  of  Mentone  will 
come  as  a pleasing  relief  after  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of 
Nice,  or  the  fashionable  dissipations  of  Cannes.  Besides, 
Monte  Carlo  is  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  distance  by 
train  ; in  fact,  the  facility  with  which  this  popular  resort 
can  be  reached  is  a standing  grievance  with  many  of  the 
winter  residents,  who  wish  to  make  Mentone  a health 
resort  pure  and  simple. 

The  view  of  Mentone  from  the  sea  is  one  of  great 
beauty.  It  extends  along  the  lowest  slope  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  A prominent  feature 
in  the  foreground  is  the  old  town,  which,  perched  on  a 
rocky  promontory,  divides  the  bay  into  two  parts.  The 
modern  town,  with  its  white  houses  relieved  by  the  bright 
green  foliage  of  the  olive  trees,  seeming  to  shrink  back 
from  the  sea,  and  to  take  refuge  under  the  shelter  of  the 
mountains,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  Most 
visitors,  however,  coming  by  rail,  and  having  to  drive 
through  rather  an  uninteresting  suburb,  are  not  much 
impressed  with  their  first  view  of  the  town. 


Society. — The  English  community  at  Mentone  is 
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sociable,  and  not,  perhaps,  so  exclusive  as  that  of 
Cannes.  Social  gatherings  generally  take  the  form  of 
" at  homes,”  and  there  are  many  dances  given.  Owing 
to  Mentone  being  now  much  frequented,  thanks  to  the 
excellent  communications,  its  residential  character  has 
altered  considerably.  It  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  “a 
favourite  resort  of  overworked  clergy.” 

The  Sanatorium. — On  an  elevated  position  in  the 
Gorbio  Valley,  and  some  three  miles  from  the  railway 
station,  is  a sanatorium  (Gorbio  Sanatorium),  where  the 
consumptive  cure  is  seriously  dealt  with  on  the  most 
scientific  principles.  It  is  the  only  important  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  on  this  part  of  the  Riviera. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  principal  hotel  proprietors  of 
Mentone  not  to  accept  consumptive  guests,  the  sanatorium 
certainly  “ supplies  a long-felt  want.”  The  details  given 
below  are  taken  from  Joanne’s  admirable  little  guide  to 
Mentone  : 

“Gorbio  Sanatorium  was  inaugurated  in  1900  at  an  altitude 
of  810  ft.,  facing  south  and  about  five  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
is  sheltered  by  a pine-covered  hill  and  a high  bare  mountain 
behind  the  hill,  which  makes  a perfect  rampart  on  the  north 
side. 

“A  ‘cure  gallery’  is  connected  with  the  sanatorium  by  a 
covered  passage. 

“The  sanatorium  is  directed  by  Drs.  Malibran  and  Appen- 
zeller.  The  building  contains  two  dining-rooms,  a drawing- 
room with  piano,  a billiard-room,  library,  bath-rooms,  and  fifty- 
three  bedrooms  facing  full  south,  brightly,  simply,  but  very 
comfortably  furnished  (brass  bedsteads,  painted  white,  and 
Norwegian  pitch-pine  furniture).  The  walls  are  covered  with 
Salubra,  a decorated  canvas,  which  can  be  washed.  Ten  of 
these  rooms  have  loggias,  constituting  as  many  private  ‘cure- 
galleries.’  Several  communicate  with  a small  room  used  as  an 
ante-chamber,  where  a caretaker,  relative,  or  nurse  may  sleep. 
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The  floors  of  all  the  rooms  are  covered  with  a special  anti- 
septic. 

“The  sanatorium  is  heated  with  steam  at  small  pressure; 
but  each  room  has  a movable  aerating  apparatus  and  its  own 
fireplace.  It  is  also  fitted  with  electric  light  and  an  hydraulic 
lift. 

“The  water  is  provided  from  four  different  springs,  recognised 
as  being  chemically  and  bacteriologically  pure. 

“ By  the  present  hygienic  and  curative  system  consiunpiion  in 
the  first  and  second  stages  is  cured ; relief  is  given  to  more 
advanced  consumption,  and  the  invalid’s  life  prolonged.  The 
charges  are  from  20  fr.  to  30  fr.  a day,  according  to  room,  and 
including  four  meals,  the  steam-heating,  electric  light,  and 
medical  care.  Wine,  etc.,  medicine,  and  special  portable 
electric  lamp,  baths,  and  massage  are  extras.  Invalids  should 
be  provided  with  rugs  for  the  open-air  cure.  The  sanatorium 
has  its  own  medically  examined  cows.” 

The  following  observations  on  the  sanitation  of  Mentone 
are  taken  from  Joanne’s  “ Mentone 

“ The  municipal  administration  of  Mentone  pays  the  greatest 
heed  to  the  sewers  being  in  good  condition,  to  the  daily  removal 
of  dust  and  rubbish  from  the  houses  and  mud  in  the  streets, 
to  the  watering  of  these,  etc.  The  hotels  and  villas  are  provided 
with  English  sanitary  arrangements.  Sanitation,  in  the  large 
hotels  especially,  is  absolutely  perfect  as  these  have  been  lately 
fitted  and  improved  by  English  sanitary  engineers. 

“ Disinfection  is  rigorously  practised  under  the  surveyance  of 
a committee  of  hygiene  presided  over  by  the  mayor.  The 
syndicate  of  hotel-keepers  has  bought  a disinfecting  machine 
which  can  be  used  by  everyone  on  payment  of  a certain  sum 
(tariff  supplied  at  the  mairie).” 

Amusements,  etc. — There  is  very  good  boating  and 
bathing.  Sailing  boats  can  be  hired  for  2 fr.  an  hour,  or 
12  fr.  for  the  whole  day.  A club  known  as  the  Mentone 
Club  has  recently  been  founded,  to  which  the  sub- 
scription is  100  fr.  for  the  season,  and  25  fr.  for  a month. 
Concerts  and  dances  are  sometimes  given  by  the  Cercle 
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Philarmonique.  There  is  a pretty  little  theatre  attached 
to  the  New  Casino  for  operettas,  etc. 

Mentone  is  a capital  headquarters  for  those  wishing  to 
explore  the  little-known  Maritime  Alps.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  this  interesting  range  should  be  so  much 
neglected  by  climbers.  Mountain  scenery  is  not  a 
question  of  altitude  only,  and  from  some  of  these  peaks 
— none  higher  than  7000  ft. — the  most  glorious  views  can 
be  counted  upon,  as  the  summits  are  generally  free  from 
clouds,  so  clear  is  the  atmosphere. 

Excursions. — There  are  numerous  pretty  walks  and 
drives  in  the  environs  well  within  the  walking  power  of 
all  but  invalids.  “ A daily  expedition  in  almost  every 
variety  ot  magnificent  scenery  can  be  made  by  visitors  ” 
(A.  J.  C.  Hare).  In  order  to  fully  enjoy  the  lovely 
scenery  around  Mentone,  it  is  necessary  to  climb  the 
mountain  ridges  which  surround  the  town.  The  following 
charmingly  written  description  of  the  glorious  views  is  not 
at  all  overdrawn  : — 

“ Here  a magnificent  panorama  is  exposed  to  view : in 
the  background  a magnificent  sweep  of  high  mountains, 
remarkable  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  their  form  and 

the  warmth  and  richness  of  their  colour ; in  front  the 

* 

limitless  expanse  of  deep  blue  sea,  still  and  smooth  as  the 
surface  of  a mirror,  or  crisped  into  small  white  crests  of 
foam  by  some  light  breeze  ; far  in  the  distance  the  snow- 
clad  summits  of  the  Corsican  hills,  touching  the  azure  sky, 
like  the  ivory  pinnacles  of  some  unearthly  temple ; on 
each  side  the  exquisite  coast  scenery ; towards  the  west, 
the  wooded  promontory  of  St.  Martin,  the  picturesque 
village  of  Roccabruna  high  up  on  the  hillside  ; the  bold 
precipice  of  the  Tete  de  Chien,  and  the  old  tower  of 
Turbia  above  Monaco;  the  rocky  promontory  of  Monaco 
itself,  its  miniature  bay,  the  glittering  towers  of  the  Casino 
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of  Monte  Carlo  ; and  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  far  in  the 
west,  the  ever-beautiful  range  of  the  P^steiels.  Orange, 
lemon,  and  olive  groves  are  spread  out  at  our  feet ; and 
to  tlie  east  there  are  the  steep,  rock-bound  coast  of  the 
Eastern  Bay,  and  the  adjacent  frontier  of  Italy,  the  fine 
promontory  of  Cap  Mortola,  with  steep  red  rocks  behind 
it,  and  the  carriage  road  into  Italy  winding  over  it  ; and 
extending  far  into  the  sea,  and  forming  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  view,  the  sunny  promontory  of  Bordighera.  All 
this,  seen  in  the  varied  and  gorgeous  colouring  of  the 
setting  sun,  with  its  many  hues  of  blue  and  purple  and 
crimson  and  gold,  composes  a picture  of  almost  unrivalled 
beauty.” 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  walk  can  hire  a donkey  at 
5 fr.  for  the  day.  Of  longer  excursions,  the  following  are 
interesting;  Roquebrune (three miles),  Gorbio (carriage  road, 
five  miles) ; and  Monte  Carlo  (seven  miles) ; Bordighera 
(eleven  miles),  across  the  Italian  frontier  ; Castellar,  an 
interesting  mountain  excursion,  which  would  take  about 
two  hours  and  a half  (carriage  road) ; and,  if  possible, 
Sospel  (fourteen  miles).  The  latter  excursion  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  and  the  views  are  only  surpassed 
by  those  from  the  Corniche  road  above  Monaco.  The 
charge  for  a carriage  and  pair  for  this  trip  would  be  30  fr. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  these  drives  and  excursions  will 
be  found  in  Joanne’s  “ Stations  d’Hiver  de  la  Mediterranee,’’ 
and  in  Black’s  “ Handbook  for  the  Riviera,’’  Mentone 
itself  should  not  be  neglected.  The  old  town  is  extremely 
interesting,  with  its  mediaeval  architecture.  Its  flights  of 
steps  for  streets  render  it  accessible  for  foot  passengers 
only. 

Dr.  Bennet  and  Mentone. — A description  of  Mentone 
would  hardly  be  considered  complete  without  some  men- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Bennet,  who  may  be  said  to 
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have  discovered  Mentone.  He  is  certainly  the  greatest 
authority  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  climate  and 
temperature  of  this  resort,  and  its  suitability  to  the  various 
classes  of  invalids.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
many  medical  men  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
Riviera  consider  he  takes  rather  too  rose-coloured  a 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a winter  residence 
at  Mentone.  His  exhaustive  work  on  the  Riviera  climate, 
“Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,” 
should  be  consulted  by  all  invalids ; and,  in  fact,  all 
visitors  will  find  a good  deal  of  interesting  information  in 
it.  He  considers  Mentone  especially  adapted  for  pub 
monary  consumption  (earlier  stages)  and  chronic  asthma. 


MENTONE  FROM  A CLIMATIC,  HYGIENIC,  AND 
SANITARY  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

By  Stanley  M.  Rendall,  M.D. 

To  explain  the  characteristics  of  the  Mentone  climate  it  h 
necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  its  topography,  prevalent  winds, 
rainfall  and  temperature. 

Winds. — Mentone  is  situated  in  43^47'  north  latitude,  and  haS 
an  almost  due  south  exposure.  It  is  perfectly  protected  from 
the  north,  and  to  a great  extent  from  the  north-east  and 
north-west  winds,  by  a double  range  of  hills  or  mountains.  In 
the  outer  and  higher  range,  the  highest  point  is  over  4400  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  the  lowest  point  (the  pass  from 
Mentone  to  the  Col  di  Tenda)  is  2574  feet ; between  this  outer 
high  range  and  the  coast  are  numerous  lower  hills  or  ridges,  one 
of  which  divides  Mentone  into  two  bays,  the  east  and  west  bays. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  free  exposure  to  the  south,  south- 
east, and  south-west  winds  ; but  in  the  valleys  running  up  from 
the  sea  towards  the  hills  complete  protection  can  be  found  at 
any  time,  even  from  these  winds,  so  that  the  invalid  can  always 
evade  any  wind  that  may  be  blowing  by  changing  the  direction 
of  his  walk. 
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The  dreaded  north-west  wind  or  mistral  does  blow  sometimes 
at  INIentone  to  a certain,  but  fortunately  very  limited,  extent ; it  is 
felt  chiefly  on  the  west  bay  along  the  sea-shore,  but  complete 
shelter  can  be  found  from  it  by  passing  up  one  of  the  lateral 
valleys,  and  it  is  a very  rare  thing  for  it  to  last  more  than  24  to 
48  hours  at  the  most. 

Rainfall. — In  considering  the  rainfall  of  any  place  it  is 
impossible  to  deduce  much  from  the  mere  statement  of  the 
number  of  rainy  days  or  of  the  number  of  inches,  as  there  is  no 
definite  relation  between  the  two,  a month  such  as  October 
often  having  a high  rainfall  in  number  of  inches  and  a low  one 
in  number  of  rainy  days.  According  to  Dr.  Sparks,  the  highest 
rainfall  in  inches  takes  place  in  descending  ratio  as  follow  s : — 
Oct.:  Nov.:  March:  Dec.  : April:  May:  Feb.:  and  Jan. ; 
and  in  number  of  days  as  follows : — May  : Nov.  : March  : 
April : Oct.  : Dec.  : Feb.  : and  Jan.  During  the  year  the 
mean  monthly  humidity  is,  according  to  Dr.  Farina,  67-85,  with, 
according  to  Freeman,  73  for  the  winter  months. 

Temperature. — To  concisely  state  the  average  temperature  of 
Mentone,  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a table  of 
temperatures  contained  in  Dr.  Sparks’  wwk  upon  the  Riviera. 


Month. 

London  10  yra. 
Mean  temp. 
1865-1874. 

Mentone  10  yrs. 
Mean  temp. 
1861-1871. 

deg. 

deg. 

October  . 

• « 

49 ’4 

65 ’5 

November  . 

• 4 

42 '6 

54-1 

December  . 

• 

0 0 

39'5 

50'5 

J anuary 

9 

• • 

38-8 

497 

February 

m 

• • 

407 

50-8 

M arch  . 

• 

4I-I 

54'o 

April  . . 

• 

• * 

48-8 

58-8 

May 

• 

• • 

52-5 

65'8 

The  climate  of  Mentone  is  frequently  stated  to  be  relaxing 
and  enervating,  especially  by  those  who  have  not  visited  it. 
Personally  I liave  not  found  it  so,  nor  have  a great  many  of  my 
friends  who  have  for  many  years  resided  there.  The  late 
Professor  Freeman  speaks  of  it  as  being  “peculiarly  agree.able 
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in  consequence  of  the  generally  dry,  fresh,  and  bracing  character 
of  the  air,  of  the  large  amount  of  sunshine,  and  of  the  entire 
aosence  of  fogs.” 

Want  of  space  prevents  a more  full  and  detailed  account  of 
the  climate  of  Mentone,  but  from  the  above  facts  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  climate  is  characterised  by  unusual  dryness,  by  com- 
parative absence  of  cold  winds,  and  by  a relatively  high 
temperature  ; so  that  it  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  warmest  and 
most  sheltered  of  all  the  Riviera  health  resorts. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation, — The  water  supply  is  abundant  and 
good ; most'  of  the  houses  and  hotels  have  wells,  from  which, 
prior  to  the  existence  of  the  present  water  company,  they 
derived  an  excellent  water  for  drinking  and  household  purposes, 
but  as  the  place  grew  in  size  they  were  found  insufficient  for 
sanitary  purposes,  such  as  sluicing  down  the  drains,  watering 
the  streets,  etc.  ; so  that  a water  company  was  promoted,  which 
derived  its  supply  of  water  at  first  from  the  springs  of  the  Carrei 
Valley,  but  that  also  becoming  inadequate  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demand,  the  company  during  the  past  year  has  brought 
into  Mentone,  by  pipes,  the  water  of  the  river  Vesubie,  which 
now  supplies  the  whole  littoral  from  Nice  to  Mentone  ; this 
treble  source  of  supply — viz.,  the  old  wells  still  in  existence,  the 
Carrei  Valley  springs,  and  the  Vesubie  river — ensure  that  water 
could  never  run  completely  short,  and  should  one  source  become 
from  any  cause  polluted,  it  could  be  shut  off  or  reserved  for 
sanitary  purposes,  and  the  other  two  still  exist  for  drinking  and 
household  use. 

The  drainage  of  Mentone  consists  of  a large,  well-constructed 
and  well-ventilated  main  sewer,  running  the  length  of  its 
principal  street  and  receiving  lateral  branches  from  the  side 
streets  ; it  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  shore.  This  sewer  does  not  communicate  with  the 
water-closets  of  the  houses  or  receive  any  solid  excreta ; it 
receives  the  surface  rain  water  from  the  streets,  and  the  eaux 
menageres  from  the  houses ; nothing,  unfortunately,  can  produce 
more  unpleasant  smells  than  decomposing  “eaux  menageres,” 
and  the  ventilators  of  the  sewer  not  being  efficiently  trapped  at 
certain  parts,  at  times  unpleasant  smells  are  only  too  rife. 

Each  hotel  and  house  has  its  own  cesspool,  into  which  the 
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water-closets  empty  their  contents ; these  cesspools  are  built  of 
solid  masonry  and  are  lined  with  cement,  so  that  infiltration 
into  the  surrounding  soil  is  prevented  ; as  a rule,  they  are 
provided  with  a ventilation  shaft;  but  before  taking  any 
individual  villa  it  is  best  to  as-ure  oneself  of  the  following  points  : 
Is  the  cesspool  or  fosse  ventilated  ? is  the  water-closet  properly 
trapped  and  ventilated,  and  has  it  an  adequate  water  supply  for 
flushing,  distinct  from  the  cistern  which  supplies  the  water  for 
kitchen  and  drinking  purposes? 

In  all  the  principal  hotels  and  in  a great  many  of  the  villas 
these  necessary  points  have  been  attended  to,  but  in  some  of  the 
villas  there  may  be  some  slight  alterations  required,  which 
should  be  seen  to  by  the  landlord  before  the  lease  or  agreement 
is  signed ; the  house  agents  will  always  attend  to  this,  if 
requested.  Always  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  if  necessary 
during  the  season,  these  cesspools  are  emptied  at  night  by 
suction  into  iron  tanks,  and  their  contents  carted  away  into  the 
country  to  be  used  as  manure. 

The  fear  has  often  been  expressed  that  the  earthquake  of 
February  23rd,  1887,  must  have  considerably  upset  the  drainage, 
and  impaired  the  solidity  of  the  houses,  by  producing  fissures  in 
the  walls  and  dislocating  the  drains ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  in 
these  respects  the  earthquake  came  as  “ a blessing  in  disguise,” 
so  far  as  Mentone  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as,  after  the  earth- 
quake, each  hotel  and  house  was  visited  by  a commission  of 
architects,  and  all  repairs  necessary  for  the  solidity  of  the  house 
or  for  the  condition  of  the  cesspools  and  drains  were  indicated  ; 
and  after  their  execution,  a second  visit  was  made  by  the  same 
commission,  to  see  that  they  had  been  properly  carried  out ; this 
in  most  instances  was  so  efficiently  done,  that  it  is  considered 
that  Mentone  would  be  better  able  to  resist  a shock  of  the  same 
force  than  it  was  in  1887. 

The  Medical  Aspect  of  Mentone. — The  cases  for  which  Mentone 
has  the  widest,  and  indeed  a world-wide  reputation,  are  diseases 
of  the  chest,  and  the  first  in  importance  among  them  is  phthisis 
or  pulmonary  consumption.  All  consumptive  cases  do  not  do 
equally  well,  and  often  it  is  difficult  to  define  those  that  it  will 
or  will  not  suit ; there  being  a good  many  factors  to  take  into 
consideration  before  forming  an  opinion,  besides  the  climate  of 
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a given  place,  and  an  artificial  classification  of  a disease  into 
which  a given  patient’s  case  may  fall. 

Generally  speaking,  the  catarrhal  form  of  phthisis,  accompanied 
by  a great  deal  of  bronchial  catarrh,  does  exceedingly  well  at 
Mentone,  the  cough  and  expectoration  rapidly  diminishing.  It 
goes  without *saying  that  the  earlier  the  case  has  been  taken  the 
greater  and  quicker  the  result,  and  the  better  the  chance  of 
ultimate  and  complete  cure  ; but  even  in  advanced  cases,  with  a 
very  large  area  of  lung  aflfected  and  cavity  formation  having 
taken  place,  it  is  surprising  to  watch  the  rapidity  of  change  for 
the  better  and  in  the  patient’s  general  condition,  in  his  sense  of 
comfort,  and  in  the  relief  from  the  distressing  symptoms  of  cough 
and  breathlessness. 

Incipient  phthisis  of  whatever  form  is  often  arrested,  and  the 
patient,  after  one  or  two  seasons,  returns  home  with  no  remain- 
ing  physical  signs  of  the  disease  for  which  he  was  sent  abroad. 
When  the  complaint  is  more  advanced,  arrest  may,  and  often 
does  occur  ; and  far  advanced  cases  who  perhaps  never  ought 
to  have  left  their  homes,  once  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  over, 
obtain  great  relief,  so  that  life  becomes  bearable  if  not  pleasur- 
able, and  but  too  frequently,  it  may  be  added,  false  hopes  of 
recovery  and  life  are  raised  both  in  patient  and  the  friends. 

In  the  space  at  my  disposal  it  is  impossible  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  special  suitability  of  the  Mentone  climate  for  phthisis, 
but  I must  touch  upon  the  following  question  : viz..  Is  consump- 
tion gaining  ground  amongst  the  native  population  of  Mentone 
since  it  has  become  the  resort  of  visitors  suffering  from  that 
disease  ? I make  no  personal  statement,  as  it  might  be  considered 
a biassed  one.  I will  only  state  that  the  inquirer  is  often  misled 
by  the  fact  that  every  person,  native  or  otherwise,  suffering 
from  a cough  is  described  by  the  native  as  a poitrinaire^ 
or  consumptive ; and  so  the  death-rate  for  consumption  is 
swelled  in  the  popular  mind  by  every  fatal  case  of  disease 
accompanied  by  a cough,  such  as  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  laryn- 
gitis, etc.  In  Dr.  Bottini’s  experience,  one  death  in  forty-five 
amongst  the  natives  was  due  to  consumption.  Dr.  P'arina,  in 
twenty-five  years  in  hospital  experience,  with  3189  cases  of  all 
sorts  admitted  during  that  time,  found  only  one  case  in  seventy. 

In  order  to  get  more  recent  experience  to  throw  light  on  this 
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point,  I wrote  for  information  to  the  British  Vice-Consul,  and 
give  his  reply,  which  is  as  follows: — “From  inquiries  made  at 
the  Mairie  it  can  be  proved  that  the  cases  of  phthisis  in  Mentone 
are  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  any  town  in  France  (in 
proportion  to  population),  and  that  the  deaths  (from  consumption) 
during  the  past  four  years  have  not  exceeded  four  per  year.” 

Bronchitis. — In  no  complaint  is  a more  happy  result  obtained 
from  residence  in  Mentone  than  in  bronchitis,  and  especially 
is  this  so  with  those  advanced  in  years.  Where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  bronchial  catarrh,  and  to  catch  cold  on  slight  pro- 
vocation, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wintering  on  the  Riviera 
often  prolongs  life  in  comfort  for  many  more  years  than  would 
probably  have  happened  had  they  wintered  in  England ; the 
difference  between  the  Mentone  and  the  English  climate,  as 
regards  mean  temperature,  rainfall,  or  humidity  and  prevalent 
winds  amply  suffices  to  account  for  and  justify  the  above  state- 
ment; of  course,  this  applies  more  or  less  to  the  whole  of  the 
French  part  of  the  Italian  Riviera,  but  perhaps  more  to  Mentone 
than  to  some  of  the  health  resorts  on  the  littoral  on  account  of 
its  exceptionally  sheltered  position.  Convalescents  from  all 
acute  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  (pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
pleurisy,  and  larnygitis)  nowhere  make  more  rapid  progress  than 
here. 

One  affection  of  the  respiratory  tract  does  not  as  a rule  do  well 
at  Mentone,  more  especially  if  a residence  near  the  sea  be 
chosen,  and  that  is  pure  spasmodic  or  nervous  asthma.  Still, 
this  bizarre  complaint  has  invariably  to  be  judged  from  the 
personal  experience  of  each  case,  and  I have  seen  entire  im- 
munity from  the  spasmodic  attack  during  the  whole  of  the 
patient’s  residence  in  Mentone.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  oi 
asthma  due  to  bronchial  or  nasal  catarrh,  or  cardiac  disease, 
improve  by  residence  here  as  the  conditions  producing  the 
spasmodic  attacks  are  alleviated. 

Heart  and  Kidney  Diseases. — Mentone  is,  on  account  of  its 
comparative  freedom  from  wind  and  damp,  and  its  relatively 
high  temperature  (ensuring,  with  ordinary  care,  absence  from 
risk  of  chill  and  so  freedom  from  dangerous  increase  of  blood 
pressure),  peculiarly  suitable  for  cases  of  heart  disease,  whether 
valvular  or  muscular;  and  for  Ihe  same  reason  it  is  eminently 
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suitable  for  cases  of  Bright's  disease  ; kidney  diseases  are  rare 
amongst  the  native  population — and  in  albuminuria  I have  found 
the  amount  of  albumen  to  rapidly  diminish  in  several  cases  lately 
under  observation. 

Gout,  Rheumatisju  and  Rheumatic  Gout. — Patients  suffering 
from  gout  and  chronic  rheumatism  experience,  as  a rule,  great 
relief  from  pain  by  residing  in  Mentone.  In  rheumatic  gout  or 
rheumatoid  arthritis  there  is  such  a large  nervous  element  that 
the  same  relief  is  not  always  obtained  ; here  there  is  the  same 
element  of  doubt  as  obtains  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  persoTial 
experience  alone  permits  of  a decision ; but  I can  recall  many 
such  cases  that  do  well  at  Mentone,  and  return  there  season  after 
season  on  account  of  the  benefit  that  they  derive. 

Aiuemia, — Cases  of  anaemia  are,  as  a rule,  immensely  improved 
by  residence  in  Mentone.  Iron  in  some  suitable  form  should  be 
administered  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  often  wonderful  to  sec 
the  rapid  return  of  colour  and  health  in  patients  that  at  home 
did  not  assimilate  or  could  not  even  take  any  preparation  of  iron  ; 
the  combination  of  iron  with  out-door  life  and  sunshine  making 
all  the  difference. 

Brain  Affections. — If  accompanied  by  insomnia,  are  certainly 
better  away  from  Mentone,  and  if  compelled  to  remain,  should 
seek  a residence  as  far  back  from  the  sea- shore  as  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  patients  suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion  pick 
up  rapidly. 

In  connection  with  Mentone  it  is  impossible  from  its  close 
proximity  to  avoid  reference  to  Cap  Martin  ; though  in  the 
commune  of  Roccabrune,  it  is  really  a suburb  of  Mentone,  but 
its  climate  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  latter  place.  The 
promontory  of  Cap  Martin  jutting  right  out  into  the  sea,  it  is 
possessed  of  a marine  atmosphere,  combined  with  the  resinous 
odours  of  the  pine  trees  thickly  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
its  extent.  Visitors  to  the  Riviera  requiring  a more  bracing 
atmosphere  than  can  be  found  in  most  of  its  towns  cannot  do 
better  than  visit  the  Cap  Martin  Hotel,  which  they  will  find 
exceptional  for  its  comfort  and  excellent  in  every  respect. 
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PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Hotels. — There  is  a very  wide  choice.  There  are  probably 
more  hotels,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  in  any  of  the 
Riviera  stations,  and  this  competition  partly  accounts  for  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  Mentone.  The  guide  books  do  not 
assist  much  in  helping  the  visitor  to  choose,  as  they  generally  omit 
to  mention  in  -what  quarter  of  the  town  the  hotels  are  situated. 

The  following  are  the  best  and  the  most  frequented  by  English 
visitors:  In  the  West  Bay,  the  Winter  Palace  and  the  lies 
Britanniques  (L.  * 4 fr.  ; D.  6 fr.  ; P.  from  ii  fr.  Electric  Light 
throughout)  are  excellent,  but  rather  expensive  ; Orient,  Rue 
Partouneaux  (L.  4 fr.  ; D.  6 fr.  ; P.  from  10  fr. );  National  ; 
H6tel  du  Louvre,  good  and  moderate  (L.  3 fr.  50  c.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; 
P.  9 to  16  fr.)  ; H6tel  Prince  de  Galles  (P.  from  8 fr.)  ; H6tel 
de  Venise  (L.  4 fr.  ; D.  6 fr.  ; P.  lo  fr. ),  a favourite  house  with 
the  clergy;  Riviera  Palace  (Acc.  70;  P.  from  12  fr.),  on  a 
hill  behind  the  station,  quiet  and  select.  These  are  all 
away  from  the  sea  and  well  sheltered.  The  Hotels  du  Parc,  Av. 
de  la  Gare  (L.  3 fr.  ; D.  4 fr.  ; P.  8 fr. ),  Paris,  Windsor  Palace 
(P.  from  8 fr.),  Royal  Westminster,  Menton  (L.  3 fr.  ; D.  4 fr. ; 
P.  from  8 fr.  50  c.),  and  Idttoral  (P.  from  8 fr.),  are  all  near 
the  sea,  and,  excepting  the  first  two,  which  are  close  to  St.  John’s 
Church,  are  on  the  Promenade  du  Midi.  The  Hotel  des  Colonies 
is  an  excellent,  quiet  hotel,  much  frequented  by  English,  but  it 
has  no  garden.  Near  the  Public  Garden  is  the  Hotel  Splendid 
and  Villa  Riviera  (Acc.  60  ; B.  I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  4 fr. ; D.  5 fr.  ; 
Lts.  50  c.  ; R.  from  5 fr.  ; P.  from  10  fr.).  All  these  hotels  have 
electric  light  and  lifts,  and  some  have  tennis  courts  and  English 
billiard  tables.  The  H6tel  Alexandra,  a large  hotel  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gorbio  Valley,  half  a mile  from  Mentone,  can 
be  recommended  especially  to  invalids  ; it  is  well  sheltered,  and 
has  a large  garden.  (Acc.  130  ; P.  from  1 1 fr.)  The  Hotel  Mont- 
fleuri  and  the  Pension  Villa  Honore  are  well  situated  near  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  are  both  frequented  largely  by  English  visitors 
(terms  from  9 fr.  at  the  former  and  from  7 fr.  at  the  latter). 


* For  explanation  of  abbreviations  see  the  list  following  Table  of 
Contents. 
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The  hotels  along  the  shore  of  the  East  Bay  are  very  well 
sheltered  from  winds.  The  best  are  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  Hotel 
dTtalie,  Hotel  des  Anglais,  and  the  Grand  H6tel.  The  first 
three  are  very  popular  with  English  people,  and  the  charges  are 
reasonable  for  hotels  of  this  class. 

A good  and  essentially  family  hotel  is  the  Grande  Bretagne  ; 
“ the  greatest  care  is  always  taken  over  the  meals  for  children, 
and  delicious  milk  puddings  are  a speciality  of  that  house.” — 
The  Queen. 

The  Hotel  Britannia,  near  Menton-Garavan  Station,  is  a quiet 
hotel,  with  moderate  charges.  The  Hotel  Beau  Rivage  is 
quiet  and  comfortable.  The  Hotels  Bellevue,  Anglais,  Italic, 
Grande  Bretagne,  and  Grand  are  furnished  with  lifts. 

The  charge  iox  pension  at  most  of  these  hotels  is  from  lo  fr. 
upwards,  except  the  Winter  Palace,  lies  Britanniques,  National, 
and  Alexandra,  where  15  fr.  is  the  lowest  pension  charge  for  a 
room  with  south  aspect.  Cook’s  coupons  are  accepted  at  the 
Hotels  Menton,  des  Anglais,  and  Italic. 

Most  of  the  hotels  send  omnibuses  to  the  station.  Many  have 
gardens,  some  of  considerable  extent.  All  are  closed  in  the 
summer,  except  H6tels  Suisse,  de  Menton,  and  Deux  Mondes. 

Of  the  cheaper  hotel -pensions  the  following  can  be  recom- 
mended : Londres,  St.  George,  Pension  Villa  Carlotta,  on  the 
West  Bay,  and  Pension  Sta.  Maria  and  Villa  Marina  on  the 
East  Bay.  The  charges  are  from  7 to  10  fr.  a day.  There  is 
also  a private  Pension,  Villa  Stella  Bella  (Mrs.  Norton),  in  the 
West  Bay.  Terms  from  8 fr.  Also  the  Pension  Annonciata, 
above  Menton,  which  is  very  well  spoken  of.  P.  from  6 fr.  ; 
E.  L.  ; billiards.  For  ladies  only.  Villa  Notre  Dame. 

Villas  and  Apartments.— Furnished  villas  are  plentiful,  and, 
as  a rule,  the  rents  are  more  moderate  than  at  Cannes  or  Nice, 
3,000  fr.  to  4,000  fr.  for  the  season  would  be  about  the  average 
rent  in  a good  situation  ; but  there  are  a few  apartments  to  be 
let  at  1,000  fr.  to  2,500  fr.  Lists  with  full  information  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Isnard,  the  principal  house  agent.  Private 
apartments  are  easily  found  early  in  the  season. 

Routes, — See  beginning  of  book. 

Church  Services.— Chnsi  Church,  near  the  Hotel  des  Anglais 
(East  Bay).  Chaplain,  Rev.  A.  P.  Cronyn,  M.A.  (C.  and 
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C.S.).  Services,  8.30  a.m.,  ii  a.m.,  and  3 p.m.  In  the  West 
Bay  is  St.John’s  Church.  The  church  and  parsonage  are  vested 
in  the  S.P.G.  Society.  The  hours  of  service  are  : Sundays,  at 
8 a.m.,  II  a.m.,  and  3 p.m.  ; week-days,  daily  at  10,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  at  ii  a.m.;  H.C.  on  Holy  Days,  8 a.m.  The 
chaplain  is  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Goodal,  Villa  St.  Jean.  St.  John’s 
Church  is  open  from  October  15th  to  May  I5ih  ; Christ  Church 
from  November  to  May.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  the 
Ruede  la  Republique.  Services,  ii  a.m.  and  3 p.m.  Minister, 
Rev.  J.  E.  Somerville,  B.D. 

Consuls. — H.B.M.  Vice-Consul,  H.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Isnard’s 
Bank.  U.S.  Consular  Agent,  Mr.  Isnard. 

English  Doctors,- — -Dr.  Campbell,  Casa  Rossa  ; Ur.  Stanley 
Rendall,  Villa  des  Palmiers  ; Dr.  Samways,  Avenue  Boyer. 

St.JohEs  House  of  Rest,  for  clergymen  and  other  professional 
men,  was  established  in  1879.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  President,  and  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  is  visitor.  The  inmates 
P^y  I 3-  week.  All  particulars  may  be  learned  from  the 
chaplain  of  St.  John’s,  Villa  Jean. 

English  Nurses'  Institute. — Avenue  de  la  Gare. 

English  Club. — Anglo-American  Club,  17,  Av.  Felix  Faure. 
Subsc.  30  fr.  a month  ; the  season. 

English  Dentists. — Mr.  G.  Mount,  Maison  Doree,  Avenue 
Felix  Faure  (formerly  Avenue  Victor  Emanuel),  and  Mr.  Ker, 
Villa  Claire,  Avenue  de  la  Gare. 

English  Chemists. — Messrs.  Oddo ; Taglioni,  Av.  Felix 
Faure  ; Bain,  Rue  St.  Michael  ; and  Bezos,  Rue  St.  Michael. 

English  Library. — Rue  de  la  Republique.  Over  5,000 
volumes.  Open  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  2 to  3 p.m. 

English  Stores. — T.  Willoughby  & Co. 

Post  and  Telegi'aph  Office.— Partouneaux ; hours  8 a.m. 
to  7 p.m.  (telegrams  up  to  midnight). 

Banks. — Credit  Lyonnais,  Avenue  Felix  Faure;  Mr.  Isnard; 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  & Son. 

C^z/A.— Paris,  Rue  St.  Michael  ; Jardin  Public,  Avenue  FGix 
Faure. 

Restaurants. — Winter  Palace  and  other  hotels. 

Conveyances. — Cabs  : for  two  persons,  i fr.,  and  for  four, 
I fr.  50  c.,  for  the  course  ; by  the  hour,  2 fr.  50  c.  and  3 fr.  50  c. 
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for  the  whole  day  a carriage  with  two  horses  costs  25  fr.  There 
is  a regular  service  of  electric  trams  from  the  Italian  frontier 
through  Menton  to  Monte  Carlo. 

House  Agent. — Mr.  Isnard. 

Shops : — 

Bookseller. — Bertrand,  3,  Rue  St.  Michael. 

Confeclioners. — Rumpelmayer,  Jardin  Public  (ices,  after- 
noon tea,  etc.)  ; Anglo-American  Tea  Rooms,  Rue 
Partouneaux,  English  management. 

Livery  Stables. — Costa,  Rue  St.  Charles. 

Photographer. — Numa  Blanc,  Avenue  Felix  Faure. 

Photographic  Materials.  — Richard,  Avenue  Felix  Faure 
(Kodak  goods). 

Tourist  Agencies. — Messrs.  Cook  & Son,  10,  Avenue  Felix 
Faure;  International  Sleeping  Car  Co.,  14,  Avenue  Felix  Faure. 

Forwarding  Agents. — H.  Johnson  & Sons,  Rue  Partouneaux  ; 
Pitt  & Scott. 

Newspapers. — H Avenh  de  Menton,  Le  Petit  Me^itonnais, 
and  The  Menton  and  Monte  Carlo  Neivs. 

Guide  Books. — Joanne's  “Menton  and  Vicinity”  (i  fr. 
Hachette,  1903).  There  are  also  “ The  English  Guide  to 
Mentone  ” (published  at  Mentone),  Dr.  Bennet’s  book  (already 
referred  to),  and  Dr.  Samway’s  “Guide.” 


VII MINOR  RESORTS. 


T HAVE  now  described  as  fully  as  space  permits  the 
1 principal  resorts  of  that  region  popularly  described  as 
the  Riviera. 

There  are,  however,  three,  if  not  four,  Rivieras — the 
French  Riviera,  which  extends  from  H}"eres  to  Mentone  ; 
the  Italian  Riviera,  from  Bordighera  to  Genoa,  and  the 
Levantine  Riviera,  from  Genoa  to  Viareggio  or  Leghorn. 
There  is,  moreover,  the  fourth  Riviera,  which,  so  far  as 
English  travellers  are  concerned,  is  unexplored  territory, 
namely,  the  West  Riviera,  from  Marseilles  to  Frejus  with 
its  hinterland.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  this  district  is  barely 
mentioned  in  the  guide-books  partly  accounts  for  its 
neglect  by  English  visitors. 

Toulon  may  be  considered  the  metropolis  of  this  new 
Riviera,  as,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Tropez,  none  of 
these  primitive  little  watering-places  are  more  than 
twenty  miles  or  so  from  that  great  naval  arsenal. 

Not  only  to  the  artist  and  holiday-maker  of  modest 
means,  but  to  the  fashionable  sun-seeker  tired  of  the 
conventional  attractions  and  resources  of  Nice,  Monte 
Carlo  (the  home  of  fashionable  Bohemianism),  or  Cannes, 
this  comparatively  unknown  region  will  prove  delightful 
alternative  winter  quarters.  The  scenery  can  hardly  be 
equalled  along  the  whole  of  this  lovely  coast-line  from 
Marseilles  to  Genoa,  and  the  climate,  but  for  the  mistral 
— the  scourge  of  Provence — is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of 
the  most  popular  invalid  stations  of  the  French  Riviera. 

The  whole  country  abounds  in  curious  Saracenic  ruins, 
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memorials  of  the  time  when  the  whole  of  this  peninsula 
was  as  much  under  the  domination  of  the  Moors  as 
Andalusia. 

The  peasants  and  fisherfolk  are  thoroughly  unspoilt, 
and  well  disposed  to  strangers  within  their  gates.  Here 
in  this  old-world  region  we  can  understand  the  life  of 
Provence  almost  as  depicted  in  George  Sand’s  nov'^els. 
They  are  a handsome  race,  and  betray  their  Moorish 
ancestry  by  their  olive,  clear-cut  features,  dark  eyes,  and 
tall,  sinewy  frames. 

Most  striking,  indeed,  is  the  contrast  between  this  in- 
dependent, light-hearted,  and  hospitable  race  and  the 
hybrid,  parasitic  inhabitants  of  the  region  between  Cannes 
and  Mentone,  who  avowedly  live  on  the  hordes  of  rich 
strangers  who  have  turned  their  country  into  the  winter 
playground  of  Europe. 

Indeed,  if  it  be  permissible  to  follow  Silas  Wegg’s 
example  and  drop  into  poetry,  the  characteristics  of  this 
remote  corner  of  Provence  and  its  inhabitants  could 
scarcely  be  more  epigrammatically  described  than  in  the 
lines ; — 

“ There  found  he  all  for  which  he  long  did  crave — 

Beauty  and  solitude  and  simple  ways, 

Plain  folk  and  primitive,  made  courteous  by 
Traditions  old,  and  a cerulean  sky.” 

Bandol. — Taking  these  potential  winter  resorts  in 
geographical  order,  we  come  first  to  Bandol,  on  the  rail- 
way line  from  Marseilles  to  Toulon,  some  thirty  miles 
from  the  former  and  barely  ten  from  the  latter. 

Bandol  lies  on  the  shores  of  a pretty  little  bay,  with 
two  small  but  comfortable  hotels,  where  five  to  six  shillings 
a day  are  the  usual  pension  charges.  Amusements  of 
the  ordinary  watering-place  kind  are,  of  course,  nil,  but 
there  are  excellent  bathing,  boating,  and  sea-fishing,  and 
an  unlimited  choice  of  sea  and  land  excursions. 
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Tamaris. — Six  miles  farther  east  is  Tamaris.  This  is  a 
place  vvliere  some  serious  attempts  at  conversion  into  a 
winter  resort  for  foreigners  have  been  made,  but  so  tar 
these  have  only  resulted  in  the  building  of  a large  first- 
class  hotel  (Grand),  where  the  pension  terms,  considering 
the  character  of  the  hotel,  are  unusually  low,  ranging  from 
seven  shillings  upwards. 

Most  of  the  land  is,  or  was,  owned  by  a certain  Michel 
Pasha,  an  engineer  of  some  note,  who  made  a fortune 
some  thirty  years  ago  in  building  lighthouses  for  the 
Turkish  Government.  He  was  about  to  sell  the  property 
to  an  English  hotel  syndicate  a few  years  ago,  but  the 
Government  interposed  to  prevent  the  sale,  not  wishing, 
presumably,  to  have  a winter  settlement  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  “la  perfide  Albion  ” so  near  the  forts  of 
the  French  Gibraltar ! 

Apartments  can  be  rented  in  the  little  town,  and  villas 
are  to  be  had  at  a rental  which  would  quite  upset  the 
equanimity  of  a Cannes  house  agent. 

Situated  at  the  base  of  a low  hill  covered  with  firs  and 
other  trees,  it  looks  across  an  almost  landlocked  arm  of 
Toulon  harbour  to  the  well-wooded  Presqu’ile  de  St. 
Mandrier.  On  the  hill  is  Fort  Napoleon,  from  which 
lovely  views  can  be  obtained  in  every  direction  over  La 
Seyur,  with  its  shipbuilding  yards,  and  Toulon  with 
battleships  before  it  and  high  grey  hills  behind.  In  the 
wood,  close  to  the  fort  ditch,  lying  broken  and  neglected, 
is  a stone  bearing  the  inscription,  “ Ici  Buonaparte  a ete 
blesse,”  with  a date,  partly  illegible  now,  which  the  French 
rather  than  the  English  may  remember  with  pride. 

It  was  from  this  fort  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
a young  artillery  lieutenant,  directed  his  fire  from  cleverly 
concealed  batteries  on  the  English  when  they  bombarded 
Toulon  in  1793. 

A good  service  of  steamers  runs  to  St.  Mandrier  and 
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Toulon  about  every  hour  during  the  day,  calling  at  a pier 
just  below  the  hotel. 

There  are  some  very  pretty  walks  and  drives  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  a quiet  place,  specially  suitable  for 
those  needing  the  Riviera  climate,  to  whom  rest  and 
economy  are  important.  Suites  of  rooms  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Villa  des  Palmiers  adjoining  the  hotel. 

Since  1894  the  little  narrow-gauge  coast  railway  from 
Hyeres  to  St.  Raphael,  where  it  joins  the  main  P.L.M. 
line,  has  opened  up  a particularly  attractive  country  to 
tourists.  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  coast  is  the  veritable 
Garden  of  Provence. 

On  the  Gulf  of  St.  Tropez  is  the  pretty  little  fishing 
port  of  St.  Maxime,  much  better  adapted  for  a winter 
residence  than  St.  Tropez,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
It  is  remarkably  sunny  and  sheltered,  and  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose  boasts  of  a really  good  hotel,  owned  by  a 
Zermatt  hotel  proprietor,  where  board  is  very  cheap, 
pension  terms  as  low  as  six  shillings  being  accepted. 

St.  Tropez,  in  spite  of  its  lovely  surroundings,  is  a dirty 
and  malodorous  little  place,  although  artists  rave  about  it. 
But  at  all  events  it  makes  an  interesting  day’s  excursion 
from  St.  Maxime. 

There  is  one  more  experimental  winter  station  in  this 
region,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  almost  as  cheap 
as  the  places  described  above,  and  situated  in  the  midst 
of  scenery  even  more  picturesque  and  romantic,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  is  only  about  twenty  minutes  by  train 
from  Cannes,  with  its  shops,  promenades,  and  other 
urban  attractions. 

This  is  Le  Trayas,  some  eleven  miles  east  ot  St. 
Raphael.  There  is  a very  comfortable  hotel  here  (Hotel 
du  Trayas),  charging  from  10  fr.  a day. 

The  wealth  of  the  semi-tropical  vegetation — aloes, 
‘Cactus,  orange  trees,  pomegranates,  and  palm  trees — is  a 
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sufficient  indication  of  the  genial  climate  of  this  favoured 
corner  of  Europe. 

A weak  point  in  the  climatic  conditions  is  the  cold  and 
dry  north-west  wind  known  as  the  mistral,  which  is  felt  a 
good  deal  during  the  spring  months.  In  winter,  however, 
this  wind  is  not  so  prevalent. 

Another  minor  resort  to  be  noticed  is  Boulouris,  some 
two  miles  east  of  St.  Raphael,  a centre  for  many  delight- 
ful excursions  in  the  Esterel  Mountains.  Comfortable 
hotel  (Grand). 

St.  Raphael  is  the  next  resort,  and  here  we  reach  a more 
conventional  region. 

St.  Raphael. — This  place  is  exactly  twenty  miles  west 
of  Cannes,  but  is  more  of  a summer  sea-bathing  station 
than  a winter  resort.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  new  coast 
railway  to  Hycres.  The  surroundings  are  pretty,  but  it 
has  few  attractions  in  the  way  of  amusements.  Matters 
have,  however,  improved  a little  in  this  respect  of  late 
years,  as  a kind  of  combined  Casino  and  Hydropathic 
Establishment,  known  as  V Etablisseinent  Medical  de  St. 
Raphael^  has  recently  been  established. 

As  a health  resort  St.  Raphael  is  open  to  the  serious 
objection  that  it  lies  exposed  a good  deal  to  the  mistral. 
Its  chief  merits  are  its  quietness,  its  convenience  of  access 
to  Cannes,  its  comparative  cheapness,  and  its  good  sea 
bathing.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  visit  in  January  1892  served  as 
a useful  advertisement  for  this  ambitious  little  watering 
place.  It  has  good  hotel  accommodation.  The  principal 
are  : Grand  Hotel  St.  Raphael  (L.*  4 fr.  ; D.  5 fr. ; P.  12  fr.  ; 

C.  open  Nov.  to  May),  Grand  Hotel  des  Bains  (L.  3 fr. ; 

D.  4 fr.  ; P.  9 to  12  fr.  ; O.  ; G.),  and  Hotel  Beau  Rivage 
(L.  4 fr.  ; D.  5 fr. ; P.  from  10  fr.  ; O.). 


• For  explanation  of  abbreviations  see  list  following  Table  of 
Contents. 
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There  is  a small  church  where  services  are  held  every 
Sunday  morning  during  the  season.  Chaplain,  Rev. 
J.  G.  S.  Nichol,  M.A. 

Visitors  have  occasionally  the  chance  of  a little  sport, 
as  the  Casino  Administration  organise  from  time  to  time 
Chasses  des  Sa?tglic7's  in  the  Esterel  mountains. 

Invalids  and  others  requiring  absolute  repose  and 
seclusion  will  find  Valescure,  situated  in  the  pine  woods 
two  miles  inland,  a most  suitable  residence.  This  is  a 
small  colony  of  villas  and  hotels — a sort  of  iminiature 
Cannes.  There  are  two  good  hotels,  des  Anglais  (L.  3 fr. 
50  c.  ; D.  4 fr.  50  c.  ; P.  8 to  1 1 fr.  ; open  Dec.  to  April) 
and  Valescure  (L.  4 fr.  ; D.  5 fr. ; P.  9 to  12  fr. ; open  Nov. 
to  May  15th).  Villas  can  occasionally  be  obtained, 
furnished  for  the  season,  at  rents  from  ^200  upwards. 

There  is  a small  pension  (Villa  St.  Georges)  for  ladies 
only,  kept  by  the  Sceurs  Augustines  de  Meaux. 

At  the  Hotel  des  Anglais  Church  service  is  held  alter- 
nately  on  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon  by  the  St.  Raphael 
Chaplain. 

Grasse. — This  salubrious  hill  station,  some  twelve  miles 
by  rail  from  Cannes,  and  a little  over  1,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  was  brought  prominently  before  public  notice  by  the 
late  Queen  Victoria’s  visit  in  the  spring  of  1891.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  place  has  a future  before  it,  as  the 
scenery  is  very  fine,  the  town  is  easily  accessible  from 
Cannes,  and  the  climate  is  healthy.  The  new  railway 
of  the  Slid  de  France  renders  this  place,  too,  very  easy 
of  access  from  Nice.  There  is,  however,  a deficiency  of 
good  hotel  accommodation,  there  being  only  one  first-class 
hotel,  the  Grand  (L.  3 fr.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; P.  from  10  to  17  fr. 
Acc.  no;  open  Oct.  istto  June  15th),  where,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  competition,  prices  are  rather  high.  It  was 
enlarged  in  1894.  The  other  hotel  is  the  old-established 
and  old-fashioned  De  la  Poste  et  Muraour  (L.  2 fr.  50  c. ; 
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D.  3 fr.  ; P.  7 fr.).  This  hotel  is  unpretending,  but  is 
fairly  comfortable,  and  the  cooking  is  good.  Its  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  renders  it,  however,  quite  unsuited 
to  invalids,  A comparatively  new  hotel  is  the  Victoria, 
with  pension  from  8 fr.  A small  English  church  was 
built  near  the  Grand  Hotel  in  1891,  and  during  the  winter 
and  spring  services  are  held  every  Sunday.  Chaplain, 
Rev.  W.  Burnett,  M.A.,  Grand  Hotel. 

Climatically,  Grasse  has  some  claim  to  be  considered 
an  important  health  resort  of  the  future,  on  account  of  its 
well-sheltered  though  elevated  situation  and  its  pure  and 
dry  air.  It  serves  as  a useful  change  for  those  who  find 
Cannes  or  Nice  too  exciting,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  sea.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  perfume 
manufactories  and  the  Chapel  of  the  hospital,  where  are 
three  pictures,  believed  by  some  judges  to  be  by  Rubens. 

The  famous  Fragonards  are  unfortunately  no  longer  to 
be  seen,  as  Mr.  Pierrepont  Morgan  (who  bought  these 
paintings  for  ^75,000)  has  added  them  to  his  gallery  in 
New  York. 

Cap  d’Antibes. — This  peninsular  watering-place  has 
recently  been  rather  sought  out  by  literary  men,  partly 
perhaps  owing  to  the  persistent  way  in  which  its  praises 
have  been  sung  in  periodical  literature  by  the  late  Mr. 
Grant  Allen.  There  is  an  excellent  hotel — in  fact,  the 
resort  consists  of  little  more  than  one  colossal  hotel  and 
a few  villas — where  the  charges  for  pension  are  rather 
more  moderate  than  at  most  hotels  of  the  same  pretensions 
among  the  Riviera.  As  an  invalid  station  the  place  has 
hardly  even  reached  the  experimental  stage,  and  I have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  meteorological  details  or  statistics. 
Owing  to  its  peninsular  position,  its  possesses  a climate 
more  nearly  approaching  to  a marine  type  than  that 
of  any  other  watering-place  along  the  Riviera,  except. 
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of  course,  its  haughty  rival,  Cap  Martin.  Cap  d’Antibes 
is  fairly  easy  of  access,  as  all  trains  stop  at  Antibes 
station,  which  is  some  three  miles  from  the  Grand  Hotel 
du  Cap  d’Antibes  (P.  from  12  fr.).  Cab  to  station,  3 fr. 
(return  4 fr.). 

The  town  of  Antibes  is  now  the  terminus  of  the  Cannes- 
Antibes  electric  tramway,  which  will  eventually  run  along 
the  coast  from  Cannes  to  Mentone.  At  present,  however, 
the  section  between  Antibes  and  Cagnes  has  no  rails  yet 
laid  down. 

“The  Cap  d’Antibes  is  one  of  the  best  places  on  the  whole 
Riviera  to  go  to  for  change  of  air  in  the  spring.  It  is  not  cold, 
but  the  air  is  fresh  and  invigorating,  and  shelter  from  wind  can 
always  be  found  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  Cap.  The  I lotel 
is  most  comfortable  and  moderate.  Experto  credeE — H.  S. 

The  last  of  the  newer  stations  demanding  notice  is 

Cap  Martin  (situated  on  the  peninsula  dividing  the 
Bays  of  Monaco  and  Mentone).  Though  in  climate  and 
situation  there  is  great  similarity  between  the  two  penin- 
sulas, there  is  a great  difference  in  the  character  of  their 
frequenters.  Cap  Martin  is  perhaps  the  most  expensive 
residence  along  the  whole  Riviera,  and  the  villas  command 
fancy  rents.  The  Cap  Martin  Hotel  has  as  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  a clientele  as  any  on  the  Riviera,  and  the 
charges  (R.  5 fr. ; B.  2 fr.  ; L.  5 fr.  ; D.  7 fr.  50  c.  ; A.  i fr. 
50  c. ; Lts.  2 fr.)  are  on  a commensurate  scale,  as  befits 
an  hostelry  which  has  entertained  several  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  Not  far  from  the  hotel  is  a villa 
(Villa  Cyrnos)  belonging  to  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

There  is  now  a second  hotel.  Hotel  Riva  Belle,  P. 
from  12  fr. 


PART  II. 

THE  ITALIAN  RIVIERA. 


I.— BORDIGHERA. 


HE  principal  resorts  of  the  French  Riviera  having 


A been  dealt  with,  1 now  propose  to  describe  the  more 
important  winter  stations  of  the  Italian  portion  of  the 
Riviera  (the  Riviera  di  Ponente),  which  extends  from 
Venlimille  to  Genoa.  Taking  them  in  geographical  order, 
the  first  to  be  noticed  is  Bordighera,  pleasantly  situated 
about  ten  miles  from  Mentone.  This  pretty  little  winter 
station  is  especially  attractive  to  a certain  class  of  visitors 
who  cannot  afford  to  visit,  or  who  dislike,  overcrowded  or 
ultra-fashionable  resorts  ; and  with  these,  beautiful  scenery 
amply  compensates  for  the  absence  of  the  amusements  and 
distractions  of  a large  and  popular  winter  station. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  resorts  to  be  found  in  the 
Italian  Riviera  still  more  retired  than  Bordighera  ; but 
most  people,  and  certainly  real  invalids  and  those  in 
delicate  health,  prefer  to  spend  the  winter  at  a place 
which  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  is 
not  quite  in  its  infancy  as  a health  resort.  For  some 
years  Bordighera  has  been  an  established  health  resort, 
and  one  which  has  been  well  spoken  of  by  medical  men. 
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Being  a small  town  of  about  2500  inhabitants,  the  system 
—if  system  it  can  be  called — of  drainage  which  is  em- 
ployed is  primitive,  but  healthy,  and  the  hygienic  conditions 
of  the  place  are  good.  The  inhabitants  are  extremely 
pleasant  and  hospitable,  and  well  disposed  to  their  visitors. 
Their  native  simplicity  has  not  as  yet  been  spoilt  by 
contact  with  a large  throng  of  English  and  American 
visitors,  and  their  respect  for  the  “ almighty  dollar  ” does 
not  obtrude  itself  unpleasantly. 

Situation. — The  old  town  is  partly  perched  on  a pro- 
montory jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  is  a conspicuous 
and  picturesque  object  all  along  the  French  Riviera  as  it 
is  seen  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  The  new  town,  or 
English  quarter,  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  promontory, 
the  hotels  and  villas  being  surrounded  by  groves  of  olive, 
lemon,  and  palm  trees.  The  palms,  which  with  the 
lemon  trees  constitute  the  chief  objects  of  cultivation, 
grow  to  a great  height,  and  are  more  plentiful  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Italian  Riviera,  or  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Algiers.  “ It  is  said  that  there  are  more  palms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordighera  than  in  the  whole  of 
F’alestine  ” (Dean  Alford),  The  reason  is,  that  the  natives 
of  Bordighera  are  “ protected  ” in  this  culture,  as  they 
have  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  Vatican  with  palm- 
leaves  for  Palm  Sunday.  There  is  an  interesting  legend 
connected  with  this  monopoly,  which  will  be  found  in 
most  of  the  guide  books  to  the  Italian  Riviera.  The 
numerous  groves  of  palms  give  a peculiarly  Oriental  aspect 
to  the  country  ; and  apart  from  this  sentimental  value,  the 
shade  afforded  by  them  is  a great  boon  to  invalids,  who 
can  walk  in  many  directions  without  being  much  exposed 
to  the  sun. 

Society. — Somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Mentone  years 
ago,  before  it  was  spoilt  by  the  Monte  Carlo  contingent. 
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who  have  now  taken  up  their  abode  there  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  the  Casino. 

Although  Bordighera  is  a small  and  comparatively  quiet 
place,  it  is  not  lacking  in  amusements. 

Amusements.— The  Lawn-Tennis  Club,  which  has 
two  courts  and  has  recently  acquired  land  for  a third, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  institutions  of  the 
place,  and  play  is  continual  during  the  season.  There 
is  also  a croquet  ground  attached  to  the  Club.  A very 
successful  recent  institution  is  the  Hockey  Club  ; there  is 
a game  once  a week,  and  two  or  three  matches  with  San 
Remo  during  the  season. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  real  histrionic  talent  among  the 
regular  visitors  to  Bordighera,  and  consequently  the  place 
has  a high  reputation  for  amateur  theatricals.  There  are 
usually  five  or  six  performances  during  the  season,  the 
proceeds  being  devoted  to  such  institutions  as  the  Library, 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals,  etc.  During 
Lent  the  Choral  Society  gives  a series  of  concerts  of  sacred 
music. 

The  International  Free  Library,  with  8,000  volumes, 
though  not  exactly  to  be  numbered  among  the  amusements, 
is  much  appreciated  by  visitors,  especially  those  in  hotels. 
It  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  work  is 
all  done  gratuitously  by  members  of  the  colony.  The 
Library  is  kindly  housed  by  Mr.  Clarence  Bicknell  in 
his  Museum,  which  contains  an  interesting  collection  of 
objects  of  local  interest. 

Excursions. — The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  beautiful 
walks  and  drives.  Visitors  will  do  well  to  buy  one  of  the 
local  guides  and  the  excellent  map  issued  by  the  “ Societa 
del  Bene  Pubblico,”  with  the  help  of  which  they  will 
be  able  to  explore  the  whole  country.  Out  of  the  many, 
^ few  pf  the  exciirsions  may  be  mentioned  herq, 
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1.  Acquedotta  della  Fontana. — This  is  a very  pretty  and 
easy  little  excursion  along  the  aqueduct  which  supplies 
the  old  town  of  Bordighera  with  water. 

2.  Torre  dei  Mostaccini. — A short  walk  to  the  top  of 
a hill  immediately  behind  Bordighera,  which  commands 
line  views.  By  driving  to  the  end  of  the  Via  dei  Colli,  the 
tower  (said  to  be  of  Roman  origin)  may  be  reached  in 
live  minutes’  walk. 

3.  Monte  Nero. — A hill  excursion  easily  managed  in  an 
afternoon  on  foot  or  on  mule-back.  There  is  not  much 
view  from  the  top,  but  the  walk  under  the  pines  is  very 
pretty. 

4.  Cima  dei  Monti. — About  an  hour’s  walk  from 
Bordighera,  with  a magnificent  view. 

5.  Santa  Croce. — This  is  rather  a long  morning’s  ex- 
cursion, as  the  ascent  occupies  about  two  hours.  The  view 
is  magnificent. 

6.  II  Sasso.  — A pretty  little  village,  lying  about  an  hour 
to  the  north  of  Bordighera.  The  way  lies  along  the  top  of 
a ridge.  Driving  or  bicycling  excursions  may  be  made  up 
the  Borghetto,  Vallecrosia,  Nervia  and  Roja  valleys,  in 
which  there  are  numerous  villages.  The  Borghetto  valley 
is  quite  short,  but  excursions  lasting  the  whole  day  may 
be  made  up  the  other  three.  The  far-famed  La  Mortola 
Gardens,  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  are 
within  an  easy  drive  of  Bordighera  (about  six  miles). 
They  are  open  to  the  public  on  Monday  and  Friday  after- 
noons, and  no  one  should  leave  the  neighbourhood  without 
paying  them  a visit.  The  gardens  of  the  Villa  Charles 
Gamier,  built  by  M.  Charles  Gamier,  the  architect  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  Paris,  and  the  Monte  Carlo  Casino,  should 
also  be  visited. 

Besides  the  Villa  Gamier  there  are  several  which  can 
be  seen  by  tourists.  The  finest  is  the  Villa  Bischoffsheim, 
vyhich  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  once  occupied.  The 
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Jardin  Mareno  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  Villa 
Bischoffsheim  is  built.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  gardens  in  the  whole  Riviera,  and  the  palms  and 
other  tropical  trees  grow  must  luxuriously.  The  Guide 
Joanne  with  pardonable  exaggeration  calls  it  “the  most 
beautiful  open-air  conservatory  in  the  whole  world.’’ 


BORDIGIIERA  FROM  A MEDICAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
By  G.  a.  Goodchild,  M.D. 

It  would  be  useless,  in  a small  article  like  the  present,  to 
reproduce  the  elaborate  statistics  upon  the  climate  of  Bordighera 
which  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Fitzroy,  Hamilton  and 
others.  It  must  suffice  if  I notice  such  general  particulars  of 
situation,  etc.,  as  tend  to  differentiate  it  from  its  fellow  health 
resorts  upon  that  tract  of  coast  in  which  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Riviera  climate  are  minimised  by  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
last  buttresses  of  the  Alps — namely,  the  district  extending  from 
Beaulieu  to  Taggia.  Beaulieu  and  Monte  Carlo,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  precipitous  mountains  with  little  level  ground  near  the 
sea,  are  probably  similar  in  climate,  and  have  their  own  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  Similarly,  Mentone  and  San  Remo 
may  be  coupled.  Both  these  towns— as  a glance  at  a large  map 
will  show — face  the  south-east.  They  are  consequently  well 
protected  from  the  west  winds,  and  by  mountain  ranges  of 
considerable  altitude  fro)n  the  north.  Bordighera,  on  the  other 
hand,  faces  south-west  with  the  protection  of  hills  of  moderate 
altitude  to  the  north  and  east ; these  being  backed  at  a distance 
of  two  to  five  miles  l>y  more  lofty  ranges.  It  is  consequently  better 
shielded  from  the  prevalent  east  winds  than  any  other  place 
upon  the  coast,  with  the  exception  of  Ospedaletti.  The  tem- 
perature averages  about  three  degrees  lower  than  that  of  Mentone, 
yet  the  range  of  temperature  is  smaller.  Whilst  the  latter  place 
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would  always  show  considerably  higher  maxima  in  dry,  bright 
weather  during  the  day,  Bordighera  has  higher  minima  at  night, 
the  range  for  the  twenty-four  hours  being  often  ten  degrees  less. 
This  is  due  to  two  causes,  one  being  the  rapid  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  bare  hills  about  Mentone,  whilst  at  Bordighera  and 
San  Remo  the  mountains  are  thickly  covered  with  olives  and 
pine-trees  to  their  summits  ; the  other  is  that,  owing  to  its 
south-westerly  aspect,  the  evening  chill  is  less  felt  at  Bordighera, 
the  sun  gradually  losing  power  as  it  sinks  into  the  sea,  whilst  at 
Mentone  it  is  rapidly  lost  behind  Mont  Agel. 

In  rainfall  and  relative  humidity  Bordighera  approximates  to 
San  Remo,  both  places  having  the  advantage  over  Mentone. 
Another  advantage  possessed  by  Bordighera  over  its  neighbours 
is  the  comparatively  large  number  of  level  walks  in  the  shade  of 
the  olive  trees.  These  remarks  apply  more  to  the  new  inland 
district  than  to  that  bordering  the  old  coast  road,  which  has  an 
unattractive  and  exposed  situation. 

The  soil  upon  the  hillsides  is  limestone  and  conglomerate, 
but  upon  the  flat  it  is  composed  of  old  sandy  sea-beaches  in 
which  the  water  rapidly  finds  the  sea  level.  About  a couple  of 
acres  near  the  English  church  the  soil  has,  however,  a small 
admixture  of  clay,  and  is  somewhat  damp  in  consequence.  The 
water  supply  is  obtained  from  wells,*  and  a source  in  the  flank 
of  Monte  Nero,  but  might  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
increased  population.-  The  water  itself  is  hard,  and  occasionally 
contains  nitrates,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  olives,  etc.,  but 
during  fifteen  years  I have  seen  no  case  of  typhoid  or  diphtheria 
amongst  the  English  colony.  The  native  death-rate  is  22  per 
looc,  and  the  mortality  from  zymotic  disease  is  very  small. 

The  climate  is  admirably  suited  for  cases  requiring  a more 
bracing  atmosphere  than  that  of  Mentone.  Of  the  very  small 
number  of  ])hthisical  cases  which  were  here  during  my  first 
season  fifteen  years  ago,  five  are  still  living  to  my  knowledge  ; 
and  I have  had  many  opportunities  of  confirming  the  observa- 
tions made  at  that  time  by  Dr.  Schmitz,  of  Neuenahr,  upon  the 
advantages  of  the  climate  in  cases  of  diabetes  and  albuminuria. 

* Since  this  article  was  written  an  excellent  water  supply  from 
springs  at  Monte  Caggio  has  been  introduced  (Ed,-  M.W.R.,  Oct.  ist, 
1907).  • ' ’ ' 
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PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Routes. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Motets. —The  best  hotels  stand  above  the  Strada  Romana, 
within  about  five  minutes’  drive  from  the  station,  at  a moderate 
elevation  and  protected  from  winds  by  wooded  hills  to  the  north. 
The  three  largest  first-class  hotels  are  the  Angst,  Royal  and 
Belvedere  (Acc.  55  ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  4 fr.  ; D.  6 fr.  ; R.  5 
to  6 fr.  ; P.  from  10  fr.  Lift.  E.  L.),  of  which  the  first 

is  the  largest  and  has  the  finest  garden,  but  it  is  not  so  exclu- 

sively English  as  the  Royal  or  Belvedere.  The  Royal  stands 
highest  and  commands  a most  magnificent  view  even  from  the 
ground  floor  (Acc.  80  ; R.  3 to  5 fr.  ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr. 

50  c.  ; D.  4 fr.  50  c.  ; Lts.  50  c.  ; P.  8 to  14  fr.  Lift.  E.  L. 

C.).  A modern  and  well-equipped  house.  The  Hotels  Bella 
Vista  and  Belle  Vue  (two  hotels  adjoining  under  the  same 
management)  stand  at  the  east  end  of  the  Strada  Romana  on 
the  Cape  and  quite  close  to  the  old  town.  They  enjoy  splendid 
views.  P.  from  8 fr.  The  Hotel  de  Londres,  also  on  the 
Strada  Romana,  is  a small  but  comfortable  hotel  patronised 
mainly  by  English.  Near  to  the  station  and  the  sea  are  the 
H6tels  Angleterre,  Lozeron  and  Britannique  (Acc.  50 ; B. 

I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  ; D.  4 fr.  50  c.  ; R.  from  3 fr.  ; P.  from 
8 fr.  Lift.  E.  L.  C.).  The  first  two  of  these  are  the  oldest 
in  Bordighera,  the  Angleterre  especially  having  a good  reputa- 
tion among  English  visitors.  P.  from  8 fr.  The  lies  Britan- 
niques  (P.  from  7 fr.)  has  a large  garden  and  stands  farther 
back  from  the  sea.  Half  a mile  to  the  westward  from  the 
station  and  close  to  the  sea  is  the  Hotel  Beau  Rivage.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  On  the  Via  Imperatrice  Frederico,  which 
leads  straight  up  from  the  station  to  the  Strada  Romana,  there 
are  three  hotels,  none  of  them  large  but  all  well  spoken  of ; 
these  are  the  Bordighera,  Savoy  (P.  from  8 fr.),  and  Victoria 
(Acc.  21  ; B.  I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr. ; D.  5 fr.  ; A.  75  c.  ; Lts. 
75  c.  ; R.  from  4 fr.  ; P.  from  7 fr.  E.  L.  C.). 

A large  first-class  modern  hotel  called  Grand  H6tel  Cap 
Ampeglio,  the  largest  in  Bordighera,  was  built  in  1904  on  up 
elevated  site  above  the  Strada  Romana, 
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It  is  furnished  with  lift,  motor  garage,  electric  light  throughout, 
and  the  billiard- room  has  an  English  table.  P.  from  12  fr. 

Another  new  hotel,  Hotel  Hesperia,  was  opened  in  1906.  It 
is  under  the  same  proprietorship  as  the  Plotel  des  lies 
Britanniques. 

There  are  several  pensions— Jolie,  des  Oliviers,  Bristol  (pro- 
prietress, English),  and  Villa  Constantia  (kept  by  (jerman 
ladies,  and  patronised  mostly  by  Germans). 

Villas  and  Apartments.  — There  are  many  villas  with 
rents  from  £/\o  to  ;^5oo,  Apartments,  however,  are  not 
numerous. 

Church. — The  English  Church  (All  Saints’)  is  near  the  H6tel 
d’Angleterre.  Chaplain,  Rev.  Canon  Barnett,  M.A.,  The 
Parsonage,  Via  Bischoffsheim.  The  hours  of  service  are, 
Sundays,  10.30  a.m.  and  3 p.m.  H.C.  8 a.m.  Week  days, 
10.30  a m. 

British  Vice-Consul. — Edward  E.  Berry,  Esq. 

English  Doctors. — Dr.  J.  Linton  Bogle,  Villa  Vaniglia  ; Dr.  G. 
Hamilton,  Pozzoforte  ; Dr.  D.  L.  Hubbard,  Casa  Santa  Monica. 

Chemists. — Tassarotti,  Molinari,  Calvauna.  English  assistants 
kept  during  the  season. 

Bank. — Mr.  Edward  E.  Berry,  Casa  Bulestra. 

Cafes  and  Restaurants. — Ligure,  Cosmopolitain,  Faisan  Dore, 
Philippe’s. 

Tea-rooms. — The  Bordighera  Tea-rooms,  close  to  tennis  club. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. — The  British  Supply  Stores; 
P.  Gibelli. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office. — In  the  main  street  (Via  Vittorio 
Emanuele),  open  from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m. 

House  Agent.  — Mr.  Edward  E.  Berry. 

Florists. — Winter,  Kbrner,  etc. 

English  Groceries. — Kept  by  the  British  Supply  Stores. 

Local  Paper. — The  Journal  de  Bordighera,  published  weekly 
(English  and  French  text). 

Library. — The  International  Free  Library,  11,000  volumes. 

Living  Expenses. — Visitors  will  find  Bordighera  one  of  the 
cheapest  stations  on  the  Riviera.  Fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit 
are  plentiful. 

Cook's  Agent.— Mr.  Edward  E.  Berry. 
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Conveyances. — Frequent  trains  between  Bordighera  and  San 
Remo.  An  electric  tram  every  fifteen  minutes  to  Ventimiglia 
(fare  30  c.).  The  tram  line  will  shortly  be  continued  to  San 
Remo,  and  to  the  terminus  of  the  Mentone  tram-line  at  the 
Pont  St.  Louis. 

Cabs. — Course,  i fr.  ; hour,  2 fr.  ; San  Remo,  6 fr.  ; Venti- 
miglia, 2 fr.  50.  c.  (3  fr.  with  two  horses).  Visitors  with 
luggage  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  take  a cab  from  Venti- 
miglia station  direct,  as  there  is  always  a considerable  delay 
at  the  frontier  station. 

Guide  Books. — There  are  two  good  guides  to  Bordighera — 
Bruckmann’s  and  Reynaud’s.  The  late  Mr.  F.  R.  Hamilton 
also  wrote  a book  which  might,  from  its  title,  “ Bordighera  and 
the  Western  Riviera,”  be  supposed  to  be  a guide-book  to  the 
place.  The  work  is,  however,  an  elaborate  and  expensive 
monograph  on  the  history,  geology,  flora,  and  fauna  of  the 
district,  and  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  visitor  are  rather 
ignored.  Mr.  William  Scott’s  “Rock  Villages  of  the  Riviera” 
(A.  & C.  Black)  deals  almost  entirely  with  villages  within  a 
day’s  excursion  of  Bordighera.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated 
with  etchings  by  the  author.  Visitors  will,  of.  course,  read 
Ruffini’s  “ Dr.  Antonio.”  In  this  novel  will  be  found  charming 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  around  Bordighera. 


II OSPEDALETTI. 


HALF-WAY  between  Bordighera  and  San  Remo  lies  the 
charmingly  situated  village  of  Ospedaletti,  one  of  the 
newest  health  resorts  along  this  favoured  strip  of  coast. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  tliat  the  merits  of 
Ospedaletti  as  an  invalid  station  have  begun  to  be  recog- 
nised. Just  as  along  our  own  south  coast  there  are  fully 
half  a dozen  watering  places  which  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  proud  title  of  the  “ English  Mentone,”  or  “the  English 
Madeira,”  so  along  the  Mediterranean  littoral  there  are 
almost  as  many  claimants  for  the  honour  of  being  “ the 
warmest  and  most  sheltered  spot  of  the  Riviera/’  as  among 
ancient  cities  for  the  honour  of  being  Homer’s  birthplace. 
Ospedaletti  has  certainly  a better  claim  to  this  distinction 
than  some  of  the  more  frequented  Riviera  resorts.  It 
seems  intended  by  nature  for  a sanatorium,  and  its  name 
(little  hospital)  does  not  belie  its  character. 

Ospedaletti,  though  quite  as  well  sheltered  as  its  old- 
established  rival  Mentone,  is  not  so  confined  and  shut  in, 
and  consequently  is  not  so  relaxing.  A glance  at  the  map 
shows  how  admirably  the  configuration  of  the  country 
lends  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a winter  station  for 
invalids.  The  residential  portion  of  Ospedaletti  (for  the 
hotel  and  villas  are  quite  separate  from  the  old  fishing 
village)  is  perched  on  a gentle  elevation  rising  from  the 
shores  of  a little  bay  which  is  shut  off  from  the  larger 
bays  of  San  Remo  and  Bordighera  by  Capes  Nero  and 
Sant  Ampeglio  respectively.  These  promontories  form, 
as  it  were,  bastions  of  the  huge  rampart  of  mountains — an 
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outlying  spur  of  the  Ligurian  Alps — which  afford  complete 
protection  from  the  north  winds.  The  hygienic  value  of 
this  encircling  mountain  wall  is  much  increased  by  the 
absence  of  any  openings  in  the  shape  of  cols  or  ravines  to 
form  vents  for  the  dreaded  Alpine  winds. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  obvious  drawbacks  to  this 
charming  little  resort.  It  is  very  quiet,  not  at  all  fashion- 
able, and  quite  lacking,  not  only  in  the  usual  urban  amuse- 
ments, but  even  in  the  milder  kurhaus  dissipations,  which 
the  presence  of  a casino  might  lead  a visitor  to  expect.  In 
fact,  the  resources  of  Ospedaletti  still  await  development. 
This  casino  might  well  be  closed  altogether,  as  the  only 
amusement  allowed  by  a paternal  Government  within  its 
walls  is  a very  occasional  concert.  Its  history  is  significant. 
It  was  founded  by  a syndicate  with  the  avowed  object  of 
rivalling  the  famous  Monaco  gaming  establishment.  When 
the  building  was  completed,  however,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment refused  to  grant  a gaming  concession,  so  that  the 
casino  remains  a colossal  monument  of  disappointed  greed 
and  misdirected  ambition.  One  can  hardly  regret  this 
somewhat  arbitrary  measure,  for  even  those  who  hold 
the  most  tolerant  views  on  the  ethics  of  public  gambling 
are  bound  to  admit  that  one  Monte  Carlo  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  whole  Riviera.  At  all  events  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  refusing  a concession  does  not  much 
distress  the  frequenters  of  this  retired  winter  station,  as 
they  alone  benefit  by  the  beautiful  gardens  of  this  ill-fated 
casino. 

Climate. — Speaking  generally,  the  climate  of  Ospeda- 
letti is  excellent.  The  meteorological  and  climatological 
records  have  been  v^ery  carefully  kept  since  1889,  and 
elaborate  tables  of  statistics  have  been  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Enderlin,  based  on  observations  made  during  the  winter 
months  from  1889  to  1892.  The  average  mean  temperature 
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for  the  whole  six  months  (November  to  April)  was  53° 
Fahr.,  the  average  for  the  respective  months  being : 
November  56°  ; December,  January,  and  February  51°  ; 
March  54°,  and  April  57°  ; the  difference  between  the 
maximum  and  minimum  daily  temperature  showing  a 
mean  for  the  six  months  of  the  three  seasons  of  only  7°. 
Ill  the  matter  of  rainfall,  Ospedaletti  compares  favourably 
with  other  Riviera  wintering  places.  During  the  winter  of 
1889-90  rain  fell  on  thirty-four  days  only,  and  in  the 
succeeding  winter  on  thirty-eight  days  ; while  in  the  winter 
of  1891-2,  an  exceptionally  wet  one  all  along  the  Riviera, 
there  were  fifty-one  rainy  days.  The  mildness  of  the 
Ospedaletti  climate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
abnormally  severe  winter  of  1890-91,  when  heavy  falls  of 
snow  were  recorded  at  Algiers  and  other  places  on  the 
North  African  littoral,  Ospedaletti  was  quite  exempt  from 
snow. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  amount  of  sunshine  that  the 
habitues  of  this  resort  chiefly  plume  themselves.  Owing 
to  its  aspect  and  situation,  and  the  configuration  of  the 
two  capes  which  form  the  horns  of  the  crescent-like  bay 
of  Ospedaletti,  the  sun  is  visible,  even  during  the  shortest 
day,  for  quite  nine  hours.  This  means  that  the  fortunate 
sojourners  here  get  about  an  hour  more  of  sunshine  than 
visitors  at  Cannes,  Nice,  or  Mentone.  Here  the  sun  does 
not  set  suddenly  behind  high  mountains,  producing  that 
rapid  fall  of  temperature  so  dangerous  to  invalids  ; but, 
passing  beyond  Cape  Sant  Ampeglio,  it  gradually  loses 
itself  in  the  sea  after  passing  behind  a succession  of  hills 
of  moderate  altitude. 

The  roads  and  promenades  have  been  laid  out  with 
some  regard  to  the  wants  of  invalids.  They  are  well 
sheltered  from  winds,  and  yet  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Seats  have  also  been  placed  at  convenient  points — a 
concession  to  the  needs  of  invalid  visitors  too  much 
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neglected  at  Riviera  resorts  of  far  greater  pretensions 
than  Ospedaletti. 

Society. — There  is  hardly  any  society  in  the  conven- 
tional sense,  though  several  villas  are  let  to  English  or 
Italian  families,  and  the  resources  of  Ospedaletti  are 
confined  to  walks,  rides,  and  excursions.  The  English 
visitors  at  the  two  hotels  are,  on  the  whole,  quiet,  elderly 
folk,  rather  inclined  to  resent  any  innovation  on  the  part 
of  the  younger  visitors  in  the  shape  of  impromptu  dances, 
theatricals,  and  other  amusements,  so  popular  at  hotels  in 
Nice  and  other  fashionable  centres.  The  majority  of  the 
visitors  either  come  for  their  health  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
rest  and  quietness  which  this  retired  little  spot  affords. 
Then  the  cost  of  living  is  much  less  than  at  the  fashionable 
watering  places  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  though 
living  is  still  cheaper  at  the  little-known  wintering  places 
east  of  Genoa. 

Excursions. — There  are  innumerable  walks  and  drives. 
In  fact,  Ospedaletti  being  so  near  both  to  Bordighera  and 
San  Remo,  most  of  the  excursions  for  which  the  two  latter 
places  are  the  usual  starting  points  can  be  conveniently 
managed  from  Ospedaletti. 

The  principal  excursion  is  to  the  strikingly  situated 
mountain  village  of  La  Colla  or  Coldirodi,  over  looo  feet 
above  sea  level.  Here  is  an  interesting  collection  of 
paintings,  containing  a few  original  works  by  Guido  Reni, 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  a large 
number  of  pictures  by  other  masters,  but  whose  authenticity 
is  disputed.  The  collection  was  bequeathed  to  his  native 
town  by  the  Abbe  Rambaldi  in  1864.  The  gem  of  the 
gallery  is  a “ Holy  Family  ” by  Fra  Bartolommeo.  La 
Colla  can  be  reached  by  a zigzag  carriage  road  of  about 
three  miles  in  length,  though  active  walkers  will  prefer  the 
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Steep  but  picturesque  bridle  path,  winding  through  groves 
of  olives  and  orchards  of  lemons  and  oranges,  by  which 
the  village  can  be  reached  in  about  half  an  hour. 

PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Routes. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Hotels, — There  is  good  hotel  accommodation.  The  leading 
hotel  is  the  large  Hotel  de  la  Reine,  close  to  the  Casino.  (Acc.  80; 
B.  I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  4 fr.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; R.  from  4 fr.  Lift.)  Owned 
by  MM.  Hauser  FrH’es.  It  is  planned  on  a very  ambitious 
scale  for  so  small  a place,  and  the  appointments  are  luxurious. 
The  terms  are,  however,  moderate  for  a house  of  this  class.  P. 
from  9 fr.  for  a period  of  not  less  than  a week.  The  Hotel 
Suisse  is  of  more  modest  pretentions,  but  it  is  comfortable  and 
well  appointed.  Its  clientele  is  chiefly  German.  P.  from  7 fr. 
50  c.  There  are  also  the  Hotel  Royal  (P.  from  8.  fr.),  Metro- 
pole  (P.  from  6 fr.),  and  the  small  HotebPension  Riviera 
(P.  from  6 fr.).  Apartments  are  to  be  had,  and  the  rents  are 
low.  There  are  a few  furnished  villas  to  be  let  at  a rental 
very  much  more  moderate  than  that  demanded  for  similar 
accommodation  at  San  Remo  or  Bordighera. 

Chw'ch  Services. — Twice  every  Sunday  at  the  Hotel  Suisse. 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Canon  Atherton,  Hotel  Suisse. 

Doctors. — Dr.  Enderlin  (speaks  English),  49,  Bd.  Regina 
Margherita  ; Dr.  Oster  ; Dr.  Altichieri. 

Postal  Arrafigenients. — Post  and  Telegraph  Ofiice  near  the 
Hotel  Metropole.  London  letters  take  about  a day  and  a half. 

Chemist. — On  the  Boulevard.  English  prescriptions  made  up. 

Shops. — Ospedaletti  boasts  a grocer  (called  “ English  Stores  ”), 
stationer,  butcher,  tobacconist,  etc.,  all  between  the  station  and 
the  Casino.  San  Remo  is,  however,  only  ten  minutes  by  train, 
and  here  the  shops  are  very  good. 

Conveyances.— h.  few  cabs  to  be  hired.  Tariff  the  same  as  at 
San  Remo. 

Guide  Ospedaletti  is  included  in  the  excellent  Europe 

Illiistrie  series,  published  by  Orell  Flissli,  Zurich,  at  60  c.  each, 
and  in  the  “ Guides  Plan  Lampugnani  of  the  Riviera,”  pub- 
lished in  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages,  at  i fr. 
50  c.  10 


III.— SAN  REMO. 


SAN  REMOj  the  principal  winter  station  of  the  Riviera 
di  Ponente,  is  sixteen  miles  from  Mentone,  and  six 
from  Bordighera,  It  has  increased  a good  deal  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  at  the  last  census  had  a population  of 
over  17,000,  which,  in  winter,  is  considerably  increased. 

San  Remo  and  Bordighera,  though  somewhat  similar 
in  climate  and  temperature,  and  not  far  removed  from 
each  other,  are  very  dissimilar  in  general  character.  San 
Remo  is  a gay  and  lively  town  (although  it  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  gaieties  or  dissipations  of  Cannes  and 
Nice),  while  Bordighera  is  little  more  than  a large  village, 
and  is  a favourite  haunt  of  overworked  clergymen  and 
seekers  after  health  or  rest,  the  only  relief  to  the  quiet 
and  subdued  tone  of  its  visitors  being  afforded  by  a 
Sprinkling  of  artists.  San  Remo  is  situated  in  a wide 
bay  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  of  low,  wooded  hills. 
The  scenery  is  rather  tame,  and  the  visitor  who  has  first 
stayed  at  Nice  or  Mentone  misses  the  bold  and  varied 
scenery  that  he  has  left  behind.  When  the  low  hills 
are  climbed,  the  visitor  will  find  many  picturesque  spots 
among  the  mountains  behind  the  first  tier  of  hills  ; but 
there  is  a great  scarcity  of  paths,  and  any  visitor  not 
in  robust  health  will  have  to  fall  back  on  a mule  or 
donkey,  if  he  wishes  to  see  much  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

Soci6ty. — Though  San  Remo  is  smaller  than  Cannes, 
and  has  not  the  social  attractions  of  Monte  Carlo  and 
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Nice,  society,  both  English  and  foreign,  is  always  well 
represented  here.  There  is  a considerable  permanent 
resident  English  colony,  and  during  the  gay  season,  from 
Christmas  to  Lent,  there  are  frequent  balls,  reunions,  and 
concerts,  as  well  as  an  excellent  opera  at  the  Teatro 
Principe  Amadeo.  A small  but  well-appointed  English 
Club  was  established  a few  seasons  ago,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  support  it  has  been  closed.  There  is  a new 
Sports  Club  recently  started  for  lawn  tennis,  hockey, 
croquet,  putting-green,  archery,  etc.  For  all  information 
apply  to  Hon.  Secretary,  Villa  Luigia  Ponente.  There 
are  also  fairly  good  golf  links  (nine  holes)  at  Anna  di 
Taggia,  some  five  miles  from  San  Remo. 

San  Remo  is  gaining  in  popularity  with  fashionable 
people,  and  is  more  of  a pleasure  resort  than  in  former 
years,  when  its  social  characteristics  more  nearly  resembled 
quiet  and  dignified  Hyeres  than  latter-day  Cannes  or 
Mentone.  But  San  Remo  has  certain  distinct  features  of 
Italian  life,  which,  of  course,  are  wanting  in  these  popular 
and  conventional  residential  towns. 

The  local  authorities  have  shown  considerable  zeal  and 
public  spirit  in  spending  large  sums  in  an  electric  light 
installation,  and  now  the  streets,  the  hotels,  and  most 
of  the  villas  are  lit  by  electricity.  Then  a new  water 
supply  has  been  furnished  to  the  town,  and  more  attention 
paid  to  public  sanitation. 

Amusements. — San  Remo,  being  a large  town  of  some 
22,000  inhabitants,  is  better  off  in  this  respect  than  the 
other  watering  places  of  the  Italian  Riviera.  There  is 
a theatre,  with  a very  fair  opera  company  during  the 
season.  The  price  of  a box  is  25  fr.,  in  addition  to  i fr. 
for  each  occupant ; charge  for  the  season,  500  fr.  The 
seats  in  the  dress  circle  cost  4 fr.  A band  plays  in  the 
public  gardens  three  times  a week.  The  Carnival 
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festivities  are  interesting,  and  entered  into  with  zest  by 
a good  many  of  the  English  visitors.  At  this  period 
several  balls  are  given  at  the  hotels,  and  in  the  Circo 
Internazionale.  This  club  is  open  to  English  visitors, 
and  has  good  reading,  smoking,  and  billiard  rooms ; the 
subscription  is  12  fr.  a month.  Good  boating  and  sailing 
can  be  had  at  a very  moderate  charge ; the  price  per  hour 
is  3 fr.,  and  this  sometimes  includes  the  services  of  two 
men.  A new  and  very  fine  Casino  is  in  contemplation, 
which  should  prove  a great  attraction.  Several  new  inland 
drives  have  been  recently  constructed.  The  walks  are 
varied  and  beautiful,  and  during  the  spring  especially, 
picnics  are  very  popular.  In  short,  amusements  at  San 
Remo  are  cheap  and  plentiful. 

There  is  an  interesting  collection  of  pictures  by  some 
of  the  old  masters  at  La  Colla,  a small  village  about  two 
miles  from  San  Remo.  The  collection  which  is  kept  in  the 
Mairie  (open  from  9 a.m.  to  12  a.m.,  and  from  2,30  p.m. 
to  5 p.m.)  includes  paintings  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  A.  del 
Sarto,  Paul  Veronese,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Guido  Reni. 
The  gem  of  the  gallery  is  No.  57,  a Holy  Family,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  These  pictures  were  collected  at  Florence 
by  the  Abbe  Paolo  Rambaldi,  who  died  in  1864. 


MEDICAL  NOTES  ON  SAN  REMO  AND  THE 
ITALIAN  RIVIERA. 

By  a.  J.  Freeman,  M.D.,  etc. 

In  complying  with  the  request  to  write  an  article  dealing 
briefly  with  the  climatic,  sanitary,  and  hygienic  conditions  of 
San  Remo  and  the  Italian  Riviera  for  this  work,  my  aim  will 
be  to  touch  on  a few  practical  points  more  especially  interesting 
to  invalids,  without  attempting  to  give  an  exhaustive  or  scientific 
description,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  many  standard 
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books  on  the  subject,  and  more  especially  to  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  II  assail. 

The  tide  of  humanity,  as  represented  by  the  English  and 
American  clement,  tends  eastwards  along  the  Riviera,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  visitor  has  arrived  at  San  Remo  a fairly  general 
idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  climate  has  probably  been 
attained.  It  may  therefore  be  useful,  and  will,  I trust,  not  be 
considered  invidious  to  make  a few  observations  comparing 
San  Remo  with  other  places  on  the  coast.  In  my  opinion,  San 
Remo  has  many  advantages  over  its  rivals  included  in  the  much 
favoured  belt  of  coast  extending  from  the  Esterel  range  at 
Cannes  on  the  west,  to,  say,  Alassio  on  the  east.  The  draw- 
backs of  the  coast,  of  which  there  are  not  a few,  in  the  form  of 
high  and  irritating  winds,  dust,  sudden  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture, over-dryness  of  air,  difference  between  sun  and  shade  tem- 
perature, overcrowding  (and  consequent  insanitary  conditions  of 
life),  and,  last  but  not  least,  defective  or  impure  water  supplies, 
are  certainly  most  of  them  modified,  and  some  entirely  absent 
at  San  Remo.  To  those  well  acquainted  with  the  coast,  this 
climatic  difference  is  proverbial ; and,  season  by  season,  one  has 
the  testimony  of  patients,  sent  from  San  Remo  to  Cannes,  Nice, 
Mentone,  and  the  more  westward  places  for  change  of  scene,  to 
the  marked  difference  they  experience  on  their  return,  even  on 
passing  Ventimiglia.  This  difference  is  much  more  marked  in 
the  spring  months  than  in  winter.  It  is  due  mainly  to  the  more 
luxuriant  and  extensive  vegetation  which  commences  here,  and 
which,  by  preventing  radiation,  lessens  the  variation  of  tempera- 
ture during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  modifies  that  too  rapid 
change  from  extreme  saturation  to  extreme  dryness  of  the  air 
which  proves  so  injurious  to  many,  and  which  is  certainly  less 
marked  at  the  places  east  of  Ventimiglia  than  at  those  on  the 
west. 

The  hygienic  advantages  are  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact 
that  San  Remo  is  a much  younger  place  than  its  sister  health 
resorts,  and  that  those  in  authority,  profiting  by  the  misfortunes 
of  their  neighbours,  have  exercised  considerable  vigilance  and 
care  in  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  San  Remo  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  enjoyed  an  almost  absolute  immunity  (as  regards 
the  visitors)  from  such  diseases  as  typhoid,  diphtheria,  etc. 
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This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  colleagues  who 
have  practised  here  since  the  place  was  first  resorted  to,  notably 
by  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Daubeny,  who,  in  the  course  of  a practice 
extending  over  twenty  years,  never  met  with  a case  either  of 
typhoid  or  diphtheria  which  had  originated  in  San  Remo.  My 
own  experience,  covering  a period  of  twenty-five  years,  entirely 
coincides  in  this  respect  with  that  of  Dr.  Daubeny.  I attribute 
this  immunity  (i)  to  the  isolation  and  other  proper  precautions 
adopted  when  cases  of  typhoid  have  been  imported  here  from 
southern  Italy,  Marseilles,  etc.,  (2)  to  the  determination  to  post- 
pone the  introduction  of  a system  of  drainage  until  we  can  have 
an  effective  one,  and  (3)  to  the  fact  of  our  having  obtained  a 
most  excellent  and  perfect  water  supply  before  the  place  was  so 
over-built  as  to  vitiate  the  previously  existing  supply,  which, 
though  obtained  from  many  excellent  springs,  and  fairly  good  in 
quality,  was  not  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  growing 
community. 

In  common  with  the  whole  western  Riviera,  San  Remo 
possesses  a moderately  warm,  dry,  bracing  and  stimulating 
climate,  in  which  invalids  can  on  most  days  spend  many  hours  in 
the  open  air,  and  so  enjoy  a large  amount  of  sunshine — a matter 
of  vital  importance  in  all  chronic  diseases  and  debilitated  states 
of  the  system.  Even  if  the  weather  is  unsettled  (a  not  un- 
frequent occurrence)  they  can  still  live  in  a pure  unvitiated 
atmosphere  in  the  hotels  and  houses,  as  the  cold  is  never  so 
severe  as  to  require  a large  amount  of  artificial  heat,  or  to 
prevent  the  almost  constant  introduction  of  fresh  air,  which  the 
construction  of  most  of  the  houses  well  provides  for.  The 
perpetual  living  out  of  doors,  so  strenuously  advocated  by  many 
physicians  and  by  the  laity  for  confirmed  invalids,  is  an 
egregious  mistake,  and  is  constantly  productive  of  relapses. 
This  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that,  both  in  my  own 
experience  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Frank,  of  Cannes,  and  others, 
the  more  confirmed  invalids  have  often  done  better  during  so- 
called  bad  seasons  than  good  ones,  chiefly  because  during  bad 
weather  they  are  less  venturesome.  Personally,  I have  had 
some  striking  instances  where,  from  force  of  circumstances, 
patients  have  been  confined  to  their  rooms  for  weeks  and  even 
months  together,  and  where  the  chest  conditions  have  improved 
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in  a marvellous  manner.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  this 
result,  great  pains  must  be  taken  to  ensure  a good  supply  of 
fresh  am.  It  is  foolish  to  expect,  as  some  people  appear  to  do, 
that  the  climate  alone  will  more  than  make  up  for  altered  and 
unsatisfactory  conditions  of  life,  c.g.  the  occupation  of  a single 
room  in  an  hotel  by  a patient  accustomed  to  a comfortable 
establishment  at  home. 

It  is  almost  essential  for  a decided  invalid  to  have  two  rooms 
adjoining  (and,  as  most  patients  have  a friend  with  them,  this 
should  be  easy  enough  to  arrange),  so  that  in  bad  weather  one 
room  can  be  ventilated  through  the  other,  with  open  window  at 
night,  and  that  by  this  means  the  restlessness  and  morning 
headache,  so  often  simply  caused  by  the  fumes  from  the  wood 
fires  in  a small  room,  can  be  avoided.  1 his  question  of  open 
windows  at  night  is  one  to  be  decided  for  each  individual  case, 
though,  unless  there  be  a special  susceptibility  to  cold  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  there  is,  generally  speaking,  no  reason 
against  it,  except  in  towns  (where  one  may  be  exposed  to  sewage 
gas  from  below),  and  in  malarial  districts,  under  both  of  which 
conditions  it  may  be  very  dangerous. 

Of  course,  when  strength  permits,  patients  should  be  a great 
deal  in  the  open  air,  but  I am  convinced  that  the  extent  to  which 
this  should  be  allowed,  with  a climate  like  that  of  the  Riviera, 
should  be  regarded  with  great  judgment,  and  that  it  is  some- 
times possible,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  to  have  “ too  much  of 
a good  thing.”  To  those  who  do  not  leave  their  rooms  early  in 
the  morning,  I may  say  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  very 
desirable,  provided  extra  bed-clothing  be  put  on,  to  open  the 
windows  freely  for  a time,  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  shining  on  them, 
and  thus  thoroughly  to  change  the  air.  Invalids  coming  to  San 
Remo  must  not  expect  to  escape  winter.  It  is  a short  and 
comparatively  mild  winter  that  we  have,  but  the  cold  is  felt  for 
a time  relatively  almost  as  much  as  in  England,  more  especially 
indoors,  and  warm,  light,  woollen  winter  clothing  becomes 
absolutely  necessary.  The  alternations  of  temperature,  though, 
as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  not  great,  are  decided  and 
sometimes  sudden,  and  must  be  guarded  against  by  the  light 
overcoat  or  cape  for  men,  and  wraps  for  ladies.  These  pre- 
cautions are  quite  necessary,  even  in  the  finest  winter  weather, 
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for  protection  against  the  cold  winds  which  spring  up  un- 
expectedly, and  against  the  shade  temperature  which  one  must 
encounter  in  any  considerable  walk.  On  very  bright  days  the 
hour  before  sunset  is  most  dangerous.  In  windy  weather  the 
atmosphere  is  often  calm  and  still  before  eleven  in  the  morning, 
when  a walk  may  be  taken  without  risk. 

The  winds  of  the  Riviera,  undoubtedly  the  most  objectionable 
feature  in  the  climate,  are  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  modified 
at  San  Remo.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  regard  to  the  dreaded 
mistral  (north-west  wind),  the  scourge  of  Hyeres  and  the  bane 
of  Cannes  and  Nice.  It  is  a low-level  wind,  and  is  directed  out 
to  sea  by  the  mountains  east  of  Nice,  where  the  coast  pro- 
tected by  the  last  buttresses  of  the  Alps  begins  to  be  more 
sheltered.  But,  in  spite  of  this  protection,  it  is  certainly  the 
worst  wind  we  have  to  encounter,  though  perhaps  an  excellent 
scavenger.  It  is  a wind  of  a peculiarly  irritating  character, 
especially  to  the  nervous  system,  and  great  care  should  be 
exercised  during  its  continuance. 

The  east  wind  is  at  times  strong  and  trying,  and  is  felt  in  full 
force  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  east  bay  being  decidedly 
more  sheltered.  This  wind,  contrary  to  our  English  experience, 
is  decidedly  less  injurious  than  the  west.  The  sirocco  (south- 
east) is  a most  enervating  wind,  but  is  fortunately  a rare  visitor, 
while  from  the  north  wind,  which  is  the  prevailing  one  in 
winter,  complete  protection  is  afforded  by  the  hills. 

San  Remo  is  absolutely  protected  from  the  north  and  almost 
entirely  from  the  north-east  and  north-west  by  a perfect  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  the  highest  point  of  which,  Monte  Bignone, 
immediately  behind  the  town,  is  over  4000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  descent  from  the  summit  to  the  two  headlands, 
Cape  Vero  (800  feet)  westwards,  and  Cape  Verde  (350  feet) 
eastwards  (forming  on  the  two  sides  the  wings  of  the  amphi- 
theatre), is  very  gradual.  In  this  protecting  range  there  are  no 
openings  or  gorges,  with  torrent  beds  forming  channels  for  cold 
air  (as  at  Mentone)  ; at  the  same  time  its  distance  from  the  sea 
is  so  considerable,  and  the  ascent  to  the  summits  of  the  hills  so 
very  gradual,  that  a large  space  is  formed,  allowing  of  free 
movement  of  air.  This  space  is  intersected  by  a series  of  seven 
hills  forming  spurs  to  Bignone,  these  spurs  being  thickly  covered 
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by  olive  trees,  while  the  ridge  itself  and  Bignone  are  covered  by 
fir  trees.  We  have  thus  complete  protection  without  being  shut 
in,  and  the  fresh  north  air,  which  sets  in  towards  evening,  is 
modified  by  the  extensive  vegetation  on  the  mountain  sides. 
Behind  this  amphitheatre  the  snow-clad  Maritime  Alps  form 
another  and  still  greater  barrier. 

The  picturesque  old  town  ascends  from  the  sea  in  a pyramidal 
shape,  directly  in  the  centre  of  this  amphitheatre,  and  the  wide 
bay  thus  formed  is  divided  into  the  west  and  east  bays  by  the 
town,  and  by  a small  promontory,  ending  in  the  Molo  or  Pier 
forming  the  port. 

The  west  bay  is  unquestionably  drier,  fresher,  and  more 
bracing  and  stimulating,  and  has  always  been  popular  amongst 
the  English  community ; while  the  east  bay  is  warmer,  moister, 
and  more  protected  and  sedative,  and  is  therefore  far  more  suit- 
able to  certain  conditions  of  disease  and  temperament,  though 
the  prejudices  and  gregariousness  of  ma  ikind  make  it  difficult  to 
convince  people  on  this  point. 

I will  now  quote  a short  and  necessarily  unprejudiced  descrip- 
tion of  this  climate  from  a recent  paper  by  Dr.  Bagshawe,  of  St. 
Leonards,  who,  before  he  commenced  practice  in  the  English 
health  resort,  where  he  has  since  won  for  himself  so  high  a 
reputation,  spent  several  winters  on  the  Riviera  in  the  capacity 
of  an  invalid. 

“ The  average  winter  and  spring  temperature  exceeds  by  about 
10°  that  of  our  own  country.  In  common  with  Alpine  climates 
the  chief  features  are  the  dryness  and  the  sunnyness  and  the 
exhilarating  character  of  the  air,  but  with  much  greater  warmth. 
The  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  is  that  invalids  can,  during  the 
winter  months,  spend  infinitely  more  time  in  the  open  air  than 
they  can  in  any  northern  climate.  It  is  not  alone  to  its  southern 
latitude  and  to  the  direct  influence  of  sunlight  that  the  Riviera 
owes  its  warmth.  Placed  with  a full  .southern  exposure  it  is 
washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  whose  waters  are  estimated  to 
have  a mean  excess  of  9°  over  that  of  our  northern  shores. 
Along  the  Riviera  ju-otection  is  obtained  from  the  cold  northern 
winds  which  prevail  during  the  winter,  from  their  passing  over 
the  lofty  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  precipitating,  in  so  doing, 
most  of  their  moisture  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  only  striking  the 
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sea  at  a distance  of  many  miles.  In  the  finest  winter  weather 
these  dry  and  cool  northern  airs  prevail  invariably  at  night, 
while  southerly  breezes  occupy  the  day-time.  It  is  to  the  former 
mainly  that  the  bracing  character  on  which  the  great  reputation 
of  the  climate  rests,  depends. 

“While  therefore  the  Riviera  enjoys  great  advantages  from  a 
southern  exposure  and  from  the  influence  of  a warm  inland  sea, 
it  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  the  climate  of  northern 
Europe  (in  this  way  being  more  natural  to  northern  constitutions), 
standing  in  direct  contrast  with  insular  and  more  southern 
climates,  such  as  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Algiers,  and  our  own. 
It  is  especially  in  lung  affections  that  the  stations  in  the  Riviera 
have  won  their  great  repute,  and  their  claims  hold  good,  partly 
on  account  of  the  lessened  liability  to  the  recurrence  of  catarrhal 
conditions,  but  chiefly  perhaps  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the 
general  nutrition  and  condition  produced  by  the  pure  stimulating 
air  and  improved  digestive  functions.  In  those  cases  then  which 
are  thus  liable  to  irritation  of  the  mucous  tract  of  the  lungs,  etc., 
under  the  application  of  the  stimulus  of  cold  and  damp,  and  in 
those  where  the  circulation  is  feeble,  and  localised  congestions 
are  readily  set  up,  the  climate  of  the  Riviera  is  indicated.  Cases 
come  constantly  under  observation  in  which  the  return  of  the 
autumn  cold  and  damp  brings  fresh  irritation  to  diseased  por- 
tions of  the  lungs  which  have  been  quiet  during  the  warmer 
months  ; and  in  these,  removal  to  the  Riviera  has  been  the  means 
of  arresting  further  damage.  Great  constitutional  nervous  irri- 
tability is  alone  a reason  against  sending  patients  to  these 
climates,  and  where  irritative  fever  is  present  as  the  result  of 
lung  or  other  disease,  in  whatever  stage,  no  great  remedial 
influence  is  to  be  expected,  indeed  in  some  cases  the  condition  is 
unquestionably  aggravated.  As  soon  as  this  ceases,  however,  a 
change  south  may  be  beneficial.” 

There  is  not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  diseases,  other  than 
lung  and  bronchial  affections,  for  which  the  cliinate  of  San  Remo  is 
indicated.  Its  acknowledged  superiority  in  throat  affections  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  chosen  as  the 
residence  of  the  late  lamented  Emperor  Frederick,  and  I know 
the  experience  of  some  leading  physicians  on  the  Riviera  con- 
firms this.  Morbid  throat  conditions,  whether  tuberculous  or 
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otherwise,  for  the  most  part  do  very  well  here,  but  only  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  care  taken  in  avoidance  of  the  cold  winds  and 
to  the  suitability  of  the  treatment. 

I believe  the  climate  in  some  way  exercises  a direct  and 
positive  beneficial  effect  in  rheumatism,  of  its  benefits  in  which 
disease  I have  known  many  striking  instances. 

Its  influence  upon  asthma  js  as  capricious  and  inexplicable  as 
that  of  all  other  climates,  but  my  experience  is  on  the  whole 
decidedly  favourable.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  this  malady 
that  I ever  saw  was  at  once  and  completely  relieved  by  the 
removal  of  the  sufferer  from  the  west  to  the  east  end  of  the  town. 
But  in  asthma  the  choice  of  locality  can  be  but  experimental, 
as  indeed  climatic  treatment  generally  must  always  be,  to  a very 
great  extent. 

The  general  characters  of  the  climate  show  that  it  is  suited 
to  many  other  diseases,  such  as  diabetes,  Bright’s  disease, 
etc.  ; and  that  the  Riviera  is  contra-indicated  in  highly  nervous 
and  excitable  conditions,  in  marked  hysterical  cases,  and  in 
simple  severe  neuralgia  (not  rheumatic) —though  in  these 
complaints  I am  sure  the  climate  of  San  Remo  (and  of 
Hyeres  up  to  early  spring)  give  a much  better  chance  to  the 
patient  than  the  other  places  on  this  coast. 

Where  there  is  a tendency  to  cerebral  congestion,  and  in  some 
forms  of  heart  disease,  the  coast  is  better  avoided. 

Except  under  unusual  atmospheric  conditions  people  seldom 
complain  of  sleeplessness  at  San  Remo,  and  I have  repeatedly 
seen  patients  relieved  of  this  great  trouble  who  had  suffered 
much  at  Cannes,  Nice,  and  even  at  Mentone. 

The  choice  of  locality  in  settling  at  San  Remo  is  a most 
important  point ; the  selection  of  the  west  or  east  bay,  and  the 
much  vexed  questions  of  proximity  to  or  distance  from  the  sea 
(materially  modified  by  the  amount  of  intervening  vegetation), 
high  or  low  ground,  nature  of  the  soil,  etc.,  must  be  settled 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each  individual  case.  No 
prudent  person  coming  for  health  to  a new  and  decided  climate 
will  hesitate  to  consult  a local  authority  on  such  matters,  and 
obtain  at  least  general  directions  as  to  management. 

Many  patients  coming  to  the  Riviera  have  been  told  by  their 
medical  advisers  at  home  not  only  to  live  in  the  open  air,  but  tc 
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take  no  medicines,  and  even  avoid  doctors.  This  might  l>e 
reasonable  if  they  had  been  treated  at  home  on  the  same 
principles,  I am  certainly  of  opinion  that  all  ordinary  medi- 
cines, tonics,  etc.,  should  be  discontinued  on  the  first  arrival  of 
a patient  in  any  new  climate,  and  I am,  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  the  halut  of  enjoining  rest  and  the  scrupulous 
avoidance  of  undue  fatigue.  This  is  essential  in  order  that  a 
patient  may  make  a fair  start  under  the  new  conditions  and 
obtain  a correct  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  climate.  Gradual 
adaptation  to  the  climate  is  most  important,  and  people, 
whether  in  health  or  disease,  who  import  their  insular  habits, 
taking  the  same  amount  of  stimulant,  meat,  etc.,  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  at  home,  cannot  be  surprised  if  they  come 
to  grief.  One  great  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  disease  here 
is  that  patients,  as  a rule,  do  not  require  half  the  amount  of 
stimulant  that  they  do  in  more  northern  latitudes. 

A fruitfitl  source  of  income  to  the  local  doctors  is  the 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  new  comer,  to  a somewhat  free 
indulgence  in  the  imperfectly  made  wines  of  the  country. 

People  taking  houses  should  insist  upon  seeing  that  the  cesspits 
and  drinking-water  cisterns  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed. 
When  they  have  done  this,  they  may  put  aside  all  fear  of  con- 
tracting those  diseases  the  prevalence  of  which  has,  owing  to 
gross  carelessness,  obtained  for  some  places  on  the  Riviera,  in 
former  years,  an  unenviable  reputation. 

The  time  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  an  invalid  is  a matter 
of  much  importance.  I am  in  the  habit  of  recommending 
people  not  to  come  out  to  San  Remo  until  heavy  rain  has  fallen, 
which  generally  happens  by  the  middle  of  October.  Before 
rain  has  fallen,  the  dryness  and  dust  are  often  very  trying,  and 
mosquitoes  and  flies  are  apt  to  be  troublesome.  One  of  the 
crying  errors  committed  by  invalids  is  to  join  the  general  public 
in  the  stampede  that  takes  place  immediately  after  Easter,  quite 
regardless  of  the  time  when  Easter  may  fall.  A certain  limited 
number  of  cases  are  better  sent  away  quite  early,  even  in  April, 
either  to  an  intermediate  station,  or,  more  generally,  to  the 
south  of  England ; but  the  vast  majority  of  patients  should 
remain  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  not  necessarily  in 
the  one  place,  but  somewhere  on  the  coast.  After  the  first  few 
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days  of  hot  weather,  which  occur  generally  in  April,  the 
temperature  is  as  a rule  delightful,  and  an  out-door  life 
not  only  becomes  permissible,  but  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
positive  improvement.  In  serious  lung-conditions,  indeed,  this 
period  and  the  summer  months  are  the  only  time  when  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  great  improvement,  the  winter  months 
being  recognised  as  a season  of  danger  to  be  tided  over. 

The  proximity  of  other  places,  which  patients  can  try  if  one 
does  not  quite  suit,  or  if  change  of  scene  is  desirable,  gives  to 
the  health  resorts  on  the  Riviera  a great  advantage  over  those 
which  are  more  isolated,  and  from  which  patients  cannot  be 
removed  without  involving  fatigue  in  travelling.  Nevertheless, 
the  towns  on  the  Riviera  differ  so  widely,  that  those  patients  do 
best  who  can  settle  down  quietly  in  one  place.  This  is  so  well 
established  a fact  that  it  has  become  an  axiom,  that  it  one  place 
is  suiting  well,  it  is  unwise  to  try  another. 

No  two  seasons  are  alike.  If  this  were  remembered,  much 
of  the  grumbling  against  the  climate,  with  which  one  has  to 
contend,  might  be  prevented.  That  the  Riviera  possesses  a 
remarkably  attractive  climate,  and  that  no  other  equally 
accessible  health  resort  can  take  its  place,  are  shown  by  the 
increasing  crowds  who  flock  to  it;  no  perceptible  difference 
having  been  caused  even  by  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  a few 
years  ago. 

If  the  average  of  the  weather  is  taken  throughout  the  season, 
and  compared  with  that  of  other  places,  San  Remo  will  come 
well  out  of  the  comparison  ; and  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
within  a journey  of  little  more  than  thirty  hours  from  our 
English  shores,  the  following  advantages  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  place  maintains  its  popularity  : — 

A short  and  comparatively  mild  winter,  with  a bright,  clear, 
exhilarating  atmosphere,  during  a very  fair  proportion  of  the 
worst  winter  months,  and  no  fog  or  mist. 

An  average  of  between  seven  and  eight  hours  of  sunshine  on 
162  days  out  of  the  181  days  of  the  season. 

A small  rainfall,  the  mean  number  of  days  on  which  rain 
falls  (sometimes  very  little  in  quantity)  during  the  season 
being  thirty. 

A mean  variation  of  day  shade  temperature  of  only  5*8°  Fahr., 
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and  a mean  relative  humidity  as  low  as  667  during  the  tin)C 
that  invalids  would  be  out  of  doors. 

As  against  these  advantages  must  be  set  the  many  windy  days 
which  occur  in  some  seasons,  the  occasional  sudden  alternations 
of  temperature,  which  are  very  trying,  and  which  give  a certain 
treacherous  character  to  the  climate,  necessitating  even  greater 
precantions  than  are  necessary  at  home  ; and  the  spells  of  two 
or  three  consecutive  rainy  days  which  occur,  but  which  the 
reasonable  invalid  can  tolerate,  bearing  in  mind  the  certainty  of 
bright  sunshine  to  follow. 

The  above  statistics  (from  Dr.  Hassall’s  work),  though  taken 
at  San  Remo,  would  apply  more  or  less  to  other  places  on  the 
Riviera. 

The  special  advantages  which  I claim  for  San  Remo  at  the 
present  time  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  An  exceptionally  good  and  pure  water  supply,  now  laid 
on  to  all  the  hotels  and  better  houses.  This  admirable  work 
was  most  energetically  carried  out  a few  years  since  by  Alessrs. 
Marsaglia.  The  sources  are  at  Argallo,  beyond  Bardalucca, 
26  kilometres  from  San  Remo,  and  consist  of  a great  number  of 
springs  from  the  rock,  700  metres  above  sea-level.  These  are 
all  covered  in,  and  the  water  is  brought  in  iron  and  cement 
pipes  to  the  three  large  reservoirs  (also  covered),  W'hich  store  it 
for  the  town.  At  every  500  metres  of  the  piping  is  a cistern 
one  square  metre  deeper  than  the  pipes,  to  allow  of  the  deposits 
of  gravel,  etc.  The  town  takes  as  much  as  1000  to  3000  metres 
of  the  water  daily,  there  being  thirty  fountains  in  constant 
function.  There  is  therefore  an  ample  supply  for  flushing,  etc., 
and  every  possible  precaution  has  been  taken  against  accidental 
contamination. 

(2)  The  absence  of  imperfect  systems  of  drainage,  and  con* 
sequent  immunity  from  typhoid,  etc.  Well-ventilated  cesspits, 
earth-closets,  and  the  primitive  modification  of  these  (un- 
doubtedly the  most  sanitary  arrangement  for  the  country)  in 
vogue  amongst  the  natives,  have  proved  far  safer  than  any 
drainage  that  could  hitherto  have  been  accomplished. 

Now,  with  the  largely  increased  water  supply,  some  immediate 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  overflow  of  the  great  hotels  and 
new  houses,  which,  though  probably  harmless,  is  already  a 
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source  of  annoyance,  ihe  town  having  permitted  some  of  the 
pipes  to  have  their  outlet  almost  on  the  beach,  so  producing 
at  times  the  most  objectionable  odours.  All  this,  however, 
can  and  will  be  easily  rectified,  and  two  good  systems  for  the 
disposal  of  sewage  are  at  the  present  moment  before  the  Town 
Council. 

(3)  Certain  well-marked  climatic  modifications  and  advan- 
tages, due  to  extra  vegetation,  difference  in  soil,  and  geographical 
position,  making  the  climate  somewhat  more  equable,  and 
preventing  that  desiccation  of  the  air  which,  in  many  cases  of 
throat,  lung,  and  nervous  disorders,  is  so  much  complained  of  in 
some  other  places  on  the  coast. 

PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Routes. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Hotels  and  Pe7tsions. — Hotel  accommodation  is  very  good. 
The  hotels  mostly  visited  by  English  people  are  the  following 
first-class  houses,  on  the  west  side,  which  is  more  elevated  : — 

Royal  (R.*  3 to  8 fr.  ; B.  i fr,  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  50  c.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; 
A.  I fr.  ; Lts  50  c.  ; P.  from  ii  to  18  fr.  Large  garden). 
Savoy,  des  Anglais,  Londres,  and  West  End.  All  these  hotels 
are  in  a cluster  on  a slope  of  the  hill  fronting  the  sea.  They 
are  lit  by  electricity,  furnished  with  lifts,  and  have  large  gardens. 
Charge  from  10  or  ii  fr.  a day.  Nearer  the  sea  is  the  Plotel 
Continental  Palace,  formerly  lies  Britanniques  (Acc.  150  ; 
P.  from  10  fr.  Lift.  E.  L.  C.),  with  large  garden.  On  the 
Via  Berigo  is  the  comparatively  new  Hotel  Savoy  (1900),  very 
popular  with  English  visitors  (Acc.  150  ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  4 fr.  ; 
D.  6 fr.  ; A.  I fr.  ; Lts.  i fr. ; R.  from  5 fr.  ; P.  from  14  fr,  50  c. 
Lift.  E.  L.  C.).  Till  1894  the  Grand  Hotel  Bellevue  (see 
below)  was  situated  on  the  west  side.  But  in  this  year  the 
building  was  pulled  down,  and  the  hotel  has  been  rebuilt  on  a 
magnificent  scale  on  a commanding  site  east  of  the  town,  its 
grounds  adjoining  those  of  the  historic  Villa  Zirio,  the  last 
home  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.  P.  from  12  fr.  Extensive 
grounds. 

Of  the  cheaper  hotels  in  this  quarter,  the  following  are  good  : — 
Hotel  Pavilion,  Beau  Sejour,  Imperial  Kaiserhof,  Hotel  de  la 
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Reine  (9  fr.),  Hotel  Paradis,  the  Villa  Flora  Pension,  Villa 
Quisisana  Sanatorium  ; and,  high  up  on  the  Berigo  Road,  the 
Hotel  Belvedere  (comfortable).  P.  from  8 or  9 fr. 

There  is  the  English  Pension  and  the  Pension  Bella  Vista, 
both  on  the  Strada  Berigo  and  under  English  management, 
where  the  terms  are  reasonable,  from  8 fr.,  with  south  room. 
Open  from  October  to  May. 

Of  late  years  the  hotels  situated  east  of  the  town  have  been 
growing  in  favour  with  English  visitors,  and  there  are  two  high- 
class  hotels,  the  Bellevue  (see  above),  and  Mediterranee.  A 
feature  of  the  Bellevue  is  its  healthy  and  beautiful  site  and 
its  extensive  grounds.  (R.  2 to  8 fr.  ; B.  i fr.  50  c ; L.  3 fr. 
50  c.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; Lts.  50  c.  ; P.  from  12  fr.  ; Acc.  100).  The 
hotel  is  much  frequented  by  English  travellers,  and  is  con- 
sidered a comfortable  as  well  as  luxurious  — by  no  means 
convertible  terms  abroad — house.  The  Hotel  Mediterranee 
is  also  pleasantly  situated,  but  on  lower  level,  and  has  a 
large  garden.  The  Mediterranee  is  between  the  Villa  Zirio 
(which  is  on  higher  ground)  and  the  shore.  These  two 
hotels  are  furnished  with  lifts  and  electric  light.  P.  at  either 
from  1 1 fr. 

On  the  Corso  Garibaldi  is  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Nice,  10  fr.  to 
14  fr.  The  hotels  in  the  town  itself  which  can  be  recommended 
are  the  Europe  et  de  la  Paix,  Cosmopolitan,  and  Hotel  de  Paris 
(near  the  station). 

The  Hotel  Europe  has  earned  a good  reputation  for  its  cuisine. 
(R.  3 to  5 fr. ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  ; D.  4 fr.  50  c.  : A.  75  c.  ; 
P.  8 to  12  fr.  ; Acc.  80.  Lift.  E.  L.) 

The  Hotel  Cosmopolitan,  close  to  the  station,  was  built  in  1897. 
It  is  a well  appointed  but  small  house,  and  has  lift,  electric  light, 
and  is  frequented  by  English  visitors.  (R.  3 to  8 fr.  ; B.  i fr.  25  c. ; 
L.  3 fr.  ; D.  4 fr.  ; P.  7 to  12  fr.  ; Acc.  36.) 

Messrs.  Cook’s  hotel  coupons  are  accepted  at  Savoy,  Nice, 
Continental  Palace,  Victoria,  and  Europe  et  de  la  Paix. 

V^illas  and  Apartments. — There  are  a good  many  furnished 
villas  to  be  let  for  the  season,  the  prices  varying  from  ^80  to 
,^400;  the  houses  are  generally  let  from  October  15th  to  May  15th. 
There  are  not  many  at  a lower  rent  than  ;^ioo,  unless  very  near 
the  shore.  The  villas  are  not  so  large  as  those  at  Cannes  or 
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Nice,  as  it  has  been  fouiul  that  the  demand  is  greater  for  small 
villas,  at  rents  from  ;i^ioo  to  ;i^200.  The  drainage,  as  a rule, 
is  good.  The  cesspool  system  is  universal,  and  in  the  Riviera 
this  method  of  draining  is  thought  healthier  than  sewers.  In 
renting  villas  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  external  repairs 
are  made  good  by  landlords,  but  the  tenant  is  expected  to 
pay  for  internal  repairs.  Furnished  apartments  are  scarce, 
and  40  fr.  a month  is  the  usual  charge  for  one  room,  or  75  fr. 
for  two.  The  water  in  the  hotels  and  villas  is  good  and 
pure,  but  that  of  the  wells  in  the  country  is  not  always  safe, 
and  should  be  filtered  and  boiled.  The  new  water  supply  is 
now,  however,  laid  on  to  all  new  houses  in  San  Remo  and  its 
suburbs. 

Church  Services. — St.John  Baptist’s,  Via  Regina  Margherita. 
Hours  II  and  3.  Chaplain,  Bishop  Morley.— All  Saints’, 
Corso  deir  Imperatrice.  Hours,  8,  ii,  3,  and  8 o’clock.  H.C. 
8 a.m.  every  Sunday.  All  sittings  free.  Chaplain,  Rev.  E.  F. 
Brackenbury. — Scotch  Church.  Minister,  Rev.  A.  S.  Mactavish. 

English  Vice-Consul. — Meysey  Turton,  Esq.,  15,  Via  Vittorio 
Emanuele.  Hours,  10  to  12.  U.S.  Consular  Agent,  Chevalier 
Ameglio,  Via  Umberto. 

English  Doctors.  — Dr.  M.  G.  Foster,  Villa  San  Giovanni  ; 
Dr.  G.  Hunt,  Villa  Margherita  ; Dr.  Lillie,  Chalet  Bartolomeo  ; 
Dr.  Crichton  Miller,  Villa  Mary  ; Dr.  Blaikie  Smith,  Villa 
Victoria. 

English  Nurses’  Institute. — Recently  established  with  a good 
staff  of  English  nurses  by  Miss  Bryant.  Application  to  be 
made  to  the  Lady  Superintendent,  Villa  Sunnybank. 

E7iglish  Homes  for  Invalid  Ladies. — Villa  Emily.  “The 
terms  at  this  deserving  institution,  inclusive,  I believe,  even  of 
doctors’  visits,  is  only  25  fr.  weekly,  an  absolutely  nominal  sum. 
T1  e house  is  most  liberally  conducted,  and  there  is  a delightful 
gaiden.  Naturally,  only  proper  credentials  and  reasons  for  the 
necessity  of  sojourning  on  the  Riviera  will  secure  admission.”— 
The  Queen.  For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  Barnetts  & Co., 
bankers,  67,  Lombard  St.,  E.C. 

A 7iglo- American  DeJitist. — Dr.  Powers,  Corso  Imperatrice. 

English  Chemist.— yix,  F.  R.  Squire,  17,  Via  Vittorio 
Emanuele. 
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Postal  Arra7ige?)ients. — An  English  mail  arrives  and  departs 
twice  a day,  via  Marseilles  or  vid  Turin.  The  rates  for  tele- 
grams are:  To  England,  26  centimes  per  word;  to  France, 
ikd.  a word,  plus  lod.  Government  tax  ; to  any  part  of  Italy, 
lod.  for  fifteen  words.  Parcels  under  11  lb.  2s.  2d.  Post  and 
Telegraph  Office  in  Via  Roma.  Hours,  8 to  5.30,  and  7 to 
8 p.m.  Telegrams,  8 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

Batiks. — Messrs.  Asquasciati  Ereres  ; Messrs.  M.  & A.  Turton, 
Via  Vittorio  Emanuele ; Garibaldi  & Co. 

Baths. — Stabilimento  di  Bagui,  Via  Privata. 

Europeen  (concerts  in  the  evening)  ; Menotti,  Via 
Vittorio  Emanuele;  Moka,  Vio  Umberto. 

Restaurants. — Europeen  ; Umberto  I.  ; Grande  Bretagne. 
Restaurants  also  at  the  Hotel  du  Commerce  and  other  hotels 
en  ville.  Good  restaurants  at  the  Royal,  Savoy,  etc. 

Sports  Club. — Where  lawn-tennis  and  croquet  are  played. 
This  Club  is  within  a few  minutes’  walk  of  the  Hotel  West  End. 
There  is  an  excellent  club-house,  with  reading-room,  dressing- 
rooms,  etc.  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  A.  E.  Turton. 

Golf  Club. — At  Anna  di  Taggia,  9 holes.  The  only  links  in 
the  Italian  Riviera.  Open  from  November  to  May.  Fifteen 
minutes  by  train  from  San  Remo  to  Taggia  station  (which  is 
within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  links).  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  H.  K. 
Brodie. 

Casino  (Kursaal). — Opened  in  1904.  Good  classical  concerts 
during  the  season.  French  and  Italian  opera  in  the  Casino 
Theatre. 

Conveyances. — Cabs  : The  course,  i fr.  by  day  ; after  gas  lamps 
are  lit,  i fr.  50  c.  By  the  hour,  2.50;  night,  3.50. 

Drives  (there  and  back). — To  Poggio,  8 fr. ; Madonna  de  la 
Garde,  8 fr.  ; Coldirode  (formerly  called  La  Colla),  10  fr.  ; 
Taggia,  10  fr.  ; Ospedaletti,  5 fr. ; Ceriana,  17  L.  ; Bordighera, 
10  fr. ; Dolce  Acqua,  16  fr.  ; Ventimille,  14  fr. 

A carriage  and  pair  can  be  hired  for  about  £20  a month,  or 
;^I4  with  one  horse. 

Mules  and  Donkeys. — Taggia,  4 fr.  ; Ceriana,  5 fr. ; San 
Pvomolo,  6 fr.  ; Monte  Bignone,  8 fr. 

Trams  and  Omnibuses. — Taggia,  50  c. ; Ceriana,  i fr.  ; Ospe- 
daletti, 30  c.  ; Bordighera,  60  c.  ; Dolce  Acqua,  i fr.  50  c. 
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Tourists'  Agencies.-— Thos.  Cook  & Son,  Via  Vittorio 
Emanuele  ; M.  & A.  Turton,  15,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele ; 
International  Sleeping  Car  Agency,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

House  Agents.— yi.  & A.  Turton,  and  Benecke  & Heywood, 
both  in  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Forwarding  Agents. — M.  & A.  Turton,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele 
(Agents  for  Geo.  W.  W.  Wheatley  & Co.). 

Library. — An  excellent  book  club  has  been  started  at  San 
Remo.  Open  daily  from  10.30  to  noon,  and  from  November 
to  May.  There  is  alsD  a very  fair  circulating  library  at 
Gandolfo’s,  the  principal  bookseller  and  stationer. 

Livmg  Expenses. — About  the  same  as  at  popular  English 
watering  places  ; but  provisions,  and  especially  fruit,  are  cheap 
and  plentiful.  San  Remo  used  to  be  considered  a cheaper 
residence  than  any  of  the  popular  watering  places  of  the  French 
Riviera,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  now  cheaper  than  Nice. 

Shops : — 

Booksellers. — Gandolfo,  21,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Good 
circulating  library.  Diemer,  Corso  Garibaldi. 

Confectioner. — Andry  & Co,  21,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

English  Dairy. — Laiterie  Ferrari,  Corso  Imperatrice. 

Grocers. — Messrs.  Steiner  & Saluzzi,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Hairdressers. — Charles,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele ; Musso, 
30,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Hatters. — Torti,  Piazza  del  Mercato  ; Severino  Freres,  Via 
Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Milliners. — Louise,  16,  and  Blanc,  10,  Via  Vittorio 
Emanuele. 

Photographer. — Scotto,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Tailor. — Cremieux,  19,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Tea  Rooms. — Therves,  Corso  delP  Imperatrice,  opposite 
the  Casino  ; Alexandra  Tea  Rooms. 

Tobacconist. — Dulbecco,  7,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Wine  Merchants. — M.  & A.  Turton,  and  Benecke  & Hey- 
wood, both  in  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Money. — See  Florence,  under  this  heading. 

Newspapers. — V Indie  at  cur  de  San  Remo^  La  Riviera^  and 
Pro  San  Remo^  all  with  Visitors^  List.  Weekly. 


IV.— ALASSIO. 


LASSIO  is  twenty-eight  miles  east  of  San  Remo,  and 


fifty-six  west  of  Genoa,  and  is  gradually  coming  into 
favour  as  a health  resort.  It  is  situated  in  a charming 
little  bay  having  a south-eastern  aspect,  well  protected 
between  the  two  promontories — Capo  delle  Mele  on  the 
west,  and  Capo  di  Santa  Croce  on  the  east.  It  is  also 
well  sheltered  by  encircling  hills  to  the  north,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  shore.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Alassio 
is  not  quite  so  well  sheltered  from  the  winds  as  Mentone, 
or  even  Monte  Carlo,  as  it  is  more  open  to  the  north-east 
winds,  and  the  hills  to  the  north  not  being  so  high,  the 
tramontana  (north  wind)  reaches  a portion  of  the  district 
close  to  the  shore. 

The  coast  scenery,  which  after  passing  San  Remo  is  of 
diminishing  interest,  and  comparatively  tame,  here  becomes 
very  beautiful  again.  The  hills  behind  the  town  are 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  dotted  about  with  groves  of 
olives.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  many  sheltered 
nooks  for  villas,  as  well  as  numerous  picturesque  walks 
and  drives.  To  the  late  Dean  Alford  must  be  given  the 
credit  of  first  calling  attention  to  the  merits  of  this  sheltered 
spot  as  an  invalid  resort. 

A writer  in  one  of  the  English  magazines  admirably  hits 
off  the  characteristic  features  of  this  charming  little  place  : — 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  place  more  lovely  in 
spring  than  Alassio.  The  sombre  hue  of  the  olive  is  broken  by 
patches  of  bright  green  where  oak  and  acacia  and  chestnut  trees 
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are  bursting  into  leaf.  Roses  everywhere  with  the  lavish  wealth 
of  Italy— a cascade  of  roses  over  terraces,  walls,  balustrades,  and 
trees — one  glorious  mass  of  bloom.  Each  villa  garden  has  its 
own  characteristic;  no  two  are  alike.  Below,  stretching  away  to 
the  horizon,  is  the  bluest  of  seas  flashing  and  gleaming  in  the 
sunlight.  Along  the  shore  lies  the  picturesque  Italian  town,  with 
domed  church  and  Romanesque  campanile.  The  charm  of 
Alassio  lies  not  only  in  its  beauty  of  situation  and  foliage,  but  in 
the  variety  of  its  interest.  Stroll  along  the  sands,  and  you  find 
picturesque  ‘ bits  ’ at  every  turn.  The  houses,  some  with  fading 
fresco  pictures  on  their  walls,  the  women  in  bright-coloured 
clothing,  the  men  with  caps  of  Phrygian  red,  the  deserted  old 
bastion  forts,  and,  farther  along  beyond  the  orange  groves,  the 
fishing  town  of  Laigueglia,  grey  and  quaint  and  old.  Towards 
the  end  of  April  you  will  see  boats  plying  to  and  from  steamers 
in  the  bay,  which  have  called  to  take  off  the  youth  of  the 
mountain  villages  for  several  months’  tunny  fishing  on  the 
Sardinian  coast. 

“ The  little  colony  of  loreign  residents  is  a hospitable  one. 
Their  villas  are  built  in  a variety  of  styles.  One  is  in  part  an 
Italian  villa,  in  part  a comfortable  English  house.  Another  is 
picturesquely  formed  out  of  an  old  olive  mill  and  adjacent  house, 
the  stream  of  water  being  diverted  so  as  to  flow  through  various 
grottos  in  the  garden  to  the  mountain  torrent  below.” 

In  spite  of  all  the  scenic  and  other  attractions  of  Alassio, 
and  in  spite  also  of  the  assiduous  booming  it  once 
obtained,  as  a winter  resort  it  has  rather  failed  to 
realise  the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  and  it  has  not 
“ caught  on  ” with  English  hivernants. 

Matters  in  this  respect  seem,  however,  to  be  improving, 
and  facilities  and  conveniences  for  invalid  winter  residents 
are  now  more  plentiful. 

Amusements. — Though  Alassio  is  a quiet  and  retired 
little  watering  place,  it  does  not  lack  amusements. 

During  the  spring  and  autumn  good  bathing  can  be 
obtained,  as  the  shore  shelves  away  very  gently,  and  is 
formed  of  fine  smooth  sand.  An  important  sea  bathing 
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resort  in  the  summer,  much  frequented  by  Italian  families. 
A lawn-tennis  club  has  recently  been  started.  Subscrip- 
tions for  the  season,  20  fr.  ; for  one  month,  10  fr.  ; week, 
5 fr.  ; day,  2 fr.  The  courts  are  near  the  church.  A band 
plays  every  Thursday  in  the  English  Garden,  near  the 
church,  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Tea  gardens  (Miss  Manton) 
here. 

Objects  of  Interest. — To  the  west  in  the  valley  of 
Ardua  the  ruins  of  a fine  old  castle  and  a church. 

A bridge — partly  Roman,  partly  mediaeval — spans  the 
dry  bed  of  a former  river,  and  the  meadows  around 
are  in  spring  covered  with  wild  flowers.  Four  miles 
to  the  east  along  the  Corniche  road  is  the  interesting 
town  of  Albenga,  with  many  points  of  interest,  notably 
a splendid  specimen  of  Roman  bridge,  a cathedral  and 
baptistery,  whilst  the  many  towers  bear  witness  to  the 
rivalry  of  the  mediaeval  period. 

In  the  Albenga  Valley,  three  miles  from  the  seaboard, 
is  the  interesting  walled  town  of  Villa  Nuova. 

From  Alassio  itself  there  are  numerous  walks  up  the 
slopes  of  the  olive-clad  hills. 

ALASSIO  : MEDICAL  AND  HYGIENIC. 

By  E.  G.  Boon,  M.D. 

Climatically  speaking,  Alassio  is  a compromise  : it  is  not 
marked  by  extremes.  If  anything,  there  is  a certain  degree  of 
tonicity  in  the  atmosphere,  amounting  to  almost  a bracing 
quality.  This,  of  course,  is  speaking  comparatively  from  a 
Riviera  point  of  view.  But  taking  a large  average  of  winter 
months,  the  climate  is  essentially  equable. 

Winds  there  are,  and  Alassio,  in  common  with  all  Medi- 
terranean resorts,  has  its  own  winds  ; but  the  mistral,  that  bHe 
noire  of  many  Riviera  resorts,  is  not  felt  there. 

A wind  from  the  N.E.  is  perhaps  the  most  prevalent,  and  the 
N.  or  Tramontana  the  most  severe  that  is  felt. 
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The  climate  is  a dry  one,  with  a complete  freedom  from  fog, 
and  considering  its  dryness  very  free  from  dust. 

In  regard  to  the  cases  that  do  well  at  Alassio,  and  the 
diseases  that  benefit  from  the  climate,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  dogmatise.  Temperament  plays  so  important  a part  in 
cases  that  are  undergoing  a climatic  cure  that  one  constantly 
finds  one  case  contradicting  another  : as  much  depends  on  how 
the  patient  “takes  the  climate”  as  on  how  the  climate  suits 
the  patient.  Nevertheless  one  may  safely  say  that  asthmatics 
do  well.  This  is  essentially  a disease  which  is  capricious  in 
regard  to  climate  ; but  we  find  that  nearly  all  cases  improve, 
and  a very  large  percentage  are  free  from  attacks,  during  a 
stay  at  Alassio.  This  may  be  due  to  freedom  from  irritant 
particles  and  the  dryness  combined  with  the  tonicity  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  regard  to  pulmonary  cases  the  temperament 
question  enters  largely.  However,  rapid  ulceration  does  not 
show  so  much  benefit  as  fibroid  cases,  and  haemorrhage  is  rarely 
benefited. 

Except  for  very  early  or  threatening  cases  it  is  strongly 
advisable  for  patients  to  seek  the  comfort  of  a villa  or  “ Home.” 

Hotel  keepers  do  not  care  to  take  phthisical  cases,  and 
situations  might  arise  unpleasant  to  both  the  patient  and  the 
proprietor.  Catarrhal  subjects  do  well.  Chronic  bronchitis, 
laryngitis,  nasal  catarrhs,  all  improve. 

Rheumatism  of  a very  chronic  order  certainly  does  well,  and 
so  do  some  cases  of  neuritis  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
subjects  show  little  or  no  improvement.  Gout  in  its  more 
chronic  manifestations  is  well  suited  by  Alassio  ; but  here,  of 
course,  the  question  is  largely  one  of  temperament.  Alassio 
possesses  a splendid  sandy  beach,  quite  the  best  on  the  Riviera, 
a firm  sand  stretching  more  or  less  for  two  or,  three  miles; 
and  this  forms  a magnificent  natural  playground  for  delicate 
children  requiring  a large  amount  of  sunshine  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  Children  do  very  well  in  Alassio.  Another  feature 
of  the  place  is  the  facility  for  short  half-shady  walks  among 
the  olives,  and  along  the  two  inland  roads  to  the  villages  of 
Moglio  and  Solva.  The  automobile  is  practically  unknown  on 
these  roads,  and  there  are  many  sunny  but  secluded  nooks  for 
resting,  whilst  the  scenery  is  ravishing. 
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“The  Riviera  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Neurasthenia” 
would  form  an  excellent  heading  for  a medical  essay,  and  no 
doubt  there  would  be  much  divergence  of  opinion,  but  our 
experience  in  Alassio  is  that  cases  marked  by  extreme  insomnia 
rarely  do  well.  On  the  other  hand,  dyspeptic  types  not  in- 
frequently improve,  and  the  asthenic  cases  find  the  sun  bath 
and  absolute  rest  most  curative. 

Anaemia  and  especially  the  chlorotic  type  do  very  well  if 
kept  under  treatment. 

The  following  meteorological  details,  which  are  taken  from 
notes  supplied  by  the  Observatory,  are  interesting. 

The  Means  of  Temperature  for  the  Twenty  Years 
1882 — 1902  (Centigrade  Thermometer). 

January,  8-84.  February,  9 59.  March,  ii'45. 


The  mean  for  the  six  months  of  winter  = 1 1 ’28. 


The  means  of  the  maxima 

and 

minima  for  the  twenty  years 

are  as  follows  : 

Max. 

Min. 

Januaiy 

• • 

• 

. 11*30 

6*36 

February  , 

« • 

• 

. 1 1 *90 

6-93 

March 

• • 

• 

. 1390 

8-37 

December. 

• • 

• 

. I2'26 

7‘49 

Averages  of 

Days  with  Rain,  etc.,  during 

the 

Twenty  Years. 

Riiin. 

Hail. 

Frost.  Mist. 

Dew. 

January  , 

• 57 

17 

4*0  0*2 

4-8 

February  . 

• 4’S 

I '4 

1*5  0*4 

4*2 

March 

. 7*2 

0 

0*5  1*2 

4*2 

November  , 

. 7*9 

0 

0*05  0*1 

57 

December  . 

. 5'i 

I'O 

i*i  0*3 

57 

The  above  figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  give  a very 
fair  idea  of  the  climate  of  Alassio,  which,  as  we  have  said 
before,  is  an  exceedingly  happy  compromise  of  a Riviera 
climate. 

Villa  Caterina,  Alassio,  October,  1907, 
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PRACTICxVL  INFORMATION. 

Routes. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Hotels. — Formerly  the  hotel  accommodation  of  Alassio  was 
decidedly  inferior  compared  with  that  at  other  Riviera  resorts. 
Matters  in  this  respect  have,  however,  much  improved  of  late 
years.  Alassio  can  now  boast  of  at  least  two  first-class  hotels 
and  a good  English  private  hotel,  or  hotel -pension — for  the 
terms  seem  interchangeable. 

The  principal  hotel  is  the  Grand,  built  on  an  open  and 
healthy  situation  on  the  beach,  near  the  station.  (Acc.  60; 
B.  I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  ; D.  4 fr.  ; A.  i fr.  ; Lts.  50  c.  ; R. 

from  3 fr.  ; P.  from  7 fr.  ; C.;  large  garden).  A new  house, 

popular  with  English  tourists,  is  the  Hotel  Salisbury,  under 
English  proprietorship  and  management.  Fine  situation  above 
the  town.  (Acc.  40  ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  50  c.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; 

R.  from  3 fr.  ; P.  from  9 fr.  ; E.  L.  ; Lift  ; C.).  The  Hotel 

de  la  Mediterranee  (formerly  du  Midi)  is  a fairly  comfortable 
house,  but  its  situation  is  not  quite  so  convenient  nor  so  healthy, 
as  it  is  surrounded  by  louses  and  is  some  distance  from  the 
station.  Flotel  Suisse,  opposite  the  station.  Comfortable, 
well-managed,  and  the  prices  are  moderate.  P.  from  6 fr. 
The  two  latter  hotels  are  open  all  the  year.  Hotel  Bellevue. 
Good  and  reasonable,  with  English  clientele.  (P.  from  7 fr.). 
Savoy  Hotel  (new).  H6tel  Concordia.  Centrally  situated  ; 
cheap.  The  Hotels  Londres  and  Rome  no  longer  exist.  A 
small  hotel,  the  Victoria,  built  close  to  the  shore,  was  opened 
in  1897. 

There  is  a good  private  hotel,  the  H6tel  Norfolk,  which 
is  up-to-date  in  its  appointments,  and  has  a high-class  English 
clientele.  The  situation  is  good  and  healthy,  on  the  hillside 
some  200  ft.  above  sea-level.  (Acc.  25  ; P.  8 to  12  fr.  ; E.  L. 
throughout.)  Such  a pension  was  much  needed,  and  in  this 
connection  I may  quote  my  remarks  in  the  last  edition  : “ There 
is  an  excellent  opening  here  for  a good  Pension  under  English 
management,  which  should  be  built,  not  on  the  shore,  but  in  a 
sheltered  sjaot  among  the  wooded  hills  at  the  back  of  Alassio 
and  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  town.” 

Church  Services. ~T\\^  church  is  close  to  the  station.  Hours  : 
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10.30  a.rn.  and  3 p.m.  Chaplain,  Rev.  G.  E.  Stodart,  M.A., 
Casa  San  Giorgio.  A circulating  library  is  connected  with  the 
church.  Subscription  for  the  season,  10  fr.  ; three  months,  7 fr. 

The  Hanbury  Hall,  built  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury, 
is  a great  feature  of  the  place.  It  houses  the  English  Library, 
and  concerts  and  entertainments  are  given  here  during  the 
season.  An  imposing  picture  gallery  containing  works  of  the 
late  Richard  West,  and  a room  for  exhibitions  by  other  artists, 
has  recently  been  erected  by  Mr.  West’s  family. 

Doctors. — Dr.  Boon,  Villa  Caterina  ; Dr.  Names  (speaks 
English). 

Chemists. — Pharmacie  Gentile  (English  Assistant). 

English  Circulating  Library.— (2  books)  season  16  fr.  ; 
month  4 fr.  50  c.  ; week  i fr.  50  c. 

Postal  Arrangemcjits. — Post  and  Telegraph  office  in  the 
Piazza  della  Posta.  Hours,  9 to  12  a.m.,  and  2 to  7 p.m. 

Banher  and  Hotise  Agent. — Mr.  Walter  Congreve,  3,  Piazza 
della  Posta.  Banking  hours,  10  to  12  a.m.,  Mondays,  W^ednes- 
days,  and  Fridays.  Mr.  Congreve  also  supplies  wines  and 
English  stores. 

Living  Expenses. — Though  prices  have  risen  the  last  few 
years,  Alassio  is  a fairly  cheap  place  of  residence,  especially  for 
those  who  speak  Italian.  Servants  are  more  easily  procured 
here  than  at  Nice  or  Cannes,  and  will  accept  more  moderate 
wages. 


PART  III. 


THE  LEVANTINE  RIVIERA 
AND  FLORENCE. 


I THE  LEVANTINE  RIVIERA.* 


ENOA  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  a winter 


resort,  and  it  is  therefore  outside  the  scope  of  this 
work.  As,  however,  most  travellers  who  have  never 
visited  the  City  of  Palaces  will  naturally  desire  to  break 
their  journey  southwards  to  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  or 
Egypt  for  two  or  three  days,  to  inspect  the  architectural 
and  artistic  treasures  of  Genova  la  Superba,  some  notes 
on  its  hotel  accommodation  may  possibly  be  found  of 


The  large  first-class  hotels,  such  as  the  fashionable  and 
old-established  Isotta  and  the  exceedingly  up-to-date 
Savoy,  are  good  but  decidedly  expensiv^e  houses.  Besides, 
as  a large  proportion  of  tourists  spend  only  two  or  three 
days  in  the  hotel,  pension  terms  are  not  usual.  But  the 
other  first-class  houses,  the  Londres,  Genes,  Continental 
and  Eden  Palace,  are  fairly  moderate  in  their  charges. 

The  old-established  Hotel  de  Londres  has  the  advantage 
— a consideration  for  sightseers — of  a very  central  situa- 
tion opposite  the  station,  and  is  popular  with  English 
tourists.  P.  from  lo  fr. ; Lift;  E.  L. ; C. 

The  Hotel  de  Genes  is  in  front  of  the  Carlo  Felice 
Theatre,  and  bears  a good  reputation.  B.  l fr.  50  c.  , 

* Forfullerinformation  see“The  LevantineRiviera,”  byW.T.  Beebv, 
M.D.,  and  E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated.  Price  2S.  6d. 
net.  Health  Resorts  Bureau,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.,  1908. 
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L.  3 fr,  50  c. ; D.  5 fr. ; R.  from  4 fr.  50  c. ; P.  from  1 2 fr.  ; 
Lift ; E.  L, 

The  Hotel  Continental  is  conveniently  situated  for  the 
principal  show  palaces  and  galleries.  Acc.  100;  B.  i fr. 
50  c. ; L.  3 fr. ; D.  5 fr. ; R.  4 to  7 fr. ; P.  from  10  fr. ; 
Lift ; E.  L. 

The  Eden  Palace  is  very  well  spoken  of,  and  has  a 
beautiful  situation  close  to  the  famous  Acquasola  gardens. 

Of  the  smaller  and  less  pretentious  hotels,  the  Hotel 
Pension  Smith,  Hotel  de  la  \dlle,  Bristol,  and  Milan,  are 
the  best.  The  well-known  Hotel  Smith  has  a high  repu- 
tation, and  is  the  only  hotel  in  Genoa  managed  as  well  as 
owned  by  an  English  proprietor.  Acc,  60;  B.  i fr.  25  c. ; 
L.  2 fr.  50  c. ; D.  3 fr.  50  c. ; R.  3 to  4 fr.  ; P.  from  8 fr.  ; 
Lift;  E.  L.  ; C.  The  Hotel  de  la  Ville  faces  the  port,  and 
is  much  liked  by  English  visitors. 

The  Hotel  Bristol  is  a newer  house,  with  moderate 
charges.  The  Hotel  Milan  is  another  comparatively  new 
house.  B.  I fr.  50  c. ; L.  3 fr. ; D.  4 fr. ; R.  from  3 fr. ; 
P.  from  8 fr. ; Lift ; E.  L. ; C. 

Of  really  good  restaurants  there  is  a great  lack,  the  only 
first-class  one  being  the  Concordia  in  Via  Garibaldi.  The 
Giardino  d’  Italia  is  a pleasant  evening  resort  in  warm 
weather,  and  the  Bavaria  is  a first-class  cafe  at  the  top  of 
the  Via  XX  Septembre. 

During  the  warmer  months  there  are  some  fairly  good 
restaurants  open  at  the  Righi,  to  which  access  may  now 
be  had  by  a funicular  railway,  and  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  in  the  Piazza  della  Lecca.  From  the  top,  most  beautiful 
views  may  be  had  in  every  direction,  and  it  is  fairly  cool 
there  in  the  evening,  even  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer. 

The  region  conveniently  termed  the  Levantine  Riviera, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Italian  Riviera,  is  that  charming 
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and  comparatively  unknown  stretch  of  sunny  coast 
between  Genoa  and  Viareggio. 

The  winter  climate  of  the  Levantine  Riviera  is  warm, 
sunny,  and  very  equable,  but  less  stimulating  than  that 
of  the  Western  Riviera — in  fact,  some  visitors  complain 
of  its  relaxing  tendency.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  certainly  more  rain  along  this  coast,  especially 
towards  Viareggio.  Has  not  Pisa  earned  the  unflattering 
sobriquet,  “ II  Pozzo  delV  JtaliP'  ? 

As  regards  temperature,  the  average  of  the  warmest 
spot  on  the  Levantine  Riviera  is  about  a degree  lower 
than  that  of  the  corresponding  resort  of  the  French  Riviera. 
As  a rough  indication  of  the  comparative  rainfall  of  the 
Levantine  Riviera,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  number 
of  rainy  days  in  the  year  on  the  French  Riviera  varies 
from  thirty  to  forty,  while  forty  to  fifty  rainy  days  must 
be  expected  along  the  littoral  from  Genoa  to  Pisa. 

Again,  the  scenery  differs.  Instead  of  a background  of 
rocky  precipices  which  make  the  warmest  stations  of  the 
south  of  France — Beaulieu,  Monte  Carlo,  and  Mentone, 
for  instance — perfect  sun-traps,  the  rocky  face  absorbing 
the  heat  and  acting  like  a gigantic  espalier  wall  to  the 
towns  it  screens,  the  hills  here  are  generally  thickly 
wooded  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Consequently  there  is  sufficient  protection  from  the 
tramontana — the  counterpart  of  the  mistral  of  the  French 
Riviera — without  that  perpetual  dazzling  glare  which 
many  visitors  to  Monte  Carlo  or  Nice  find  so  irritating. 

The  winter  resorts  of  this  Eastern  Riviera  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  groups  : — (i)  The  Genoese 
resorts — Pegli,  Sestri  Ponente,  Ouinto,  and  Nervi ; and 
(2)  the  Spezian  resorts— Santa  Margherita,  Rapallo, 
Portofino,  Sestri  Levante,  Levanto  and  Spezia. 

Spezia  itself  stands  rather  apart,  both  topographically 
and  socially,  being  primarily  an  important  naval  arsenal, 
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though  of  late  its  value  as  a winter  station  for  invalids  has 
been  much  appreciated  by  medical  men,  especially  as  a 
climatic  change  after  Florence. 

The  resorts  in  the  first  group  are  rather  suburban  in 
character,  expensive,  very  much  modernised,  and  chiefly 
frequented  by  German  visitors.  So  marked  indeed  is  the 
Teutonic  immigration  that  English  visitors  are  not  likely 
to  affect  these  resorts  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
Indeed,  the  Teutonic  influence  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
cuisine  of  the  hotel  table  d’hotes,  sausages  and  an  Italian 
variant  of  sauerkraut  being  staple  dishes. 

Even  in  the  Spezian  wintering  places  Germans  pre- 
dominate among  the  visitors.  As  some  indication  of  this, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  notices  to  tres- 
passers in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rapallo  are  printed  in 
German,  and  the  Portofino  peninsula,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  North  Italy  {teste:  Grant  Allen,  no  mean 
judge)  is  now  disfigured  with  obtrusive  placards,  bearing 
the  repellent  inscription,  Eisga?tg  VerbotenP 

The  Genoese  resorts,  chiefly  frequented  by  Italians  and 
Germans,  are  more  used  as  summer  bathing  stations  than 
winter  quarters.  The  best  hotels  are  expensive,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  proximity  of  these  watering  places 
to  Genoa,  probably  after  Rome  the  dearest  city  in  Italy 
both  for  visitors  and  residents.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  on 
this  account  that  these  places  have  rather  hung  fire  with 
English  residents.  Besides,  the  scenery  round  Rapallo 
is  far  more  beautiful,  and  opportunities  for  walks  and 
excursions  more  plentiful. 

Taking  these  places  in  geographical  order,  we  come  first 
to  Pegli. 

Pegli,  only  six  miles  west  of  Genoa,  is  a small  winter 
resort,  more  frequented  by  German  than  English  families. 
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It  is,  however,  much  used  as  a place  of  villegguitm'a  by 
the  English  residents  at  Genoa,  and  is  a popular  holiday 
resort  of  the  Genoese.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  has 
frequent  communication  with  Genoa — an  advantage  it 
shares  equally  with  Sestri  Ponente.  Amongst  the  attrac- 
tions of  Pegli  are  the  wonderfully  laid  out  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Pallavicini,  regarded  by  some  as  a triumph  of  art 
over  nature,  and  by  others  of  aesthetic  proclivities  as  a 
sort  of  glorified  tea-garden.  Very  fine  views  can  be 
obtained  from  the  highest  point  of  the  gardens. 

The  following  excellent  and  detailed  description  of 
these  gardens  is  taken  from  The  Queen  ; — 

“ Pegli  is  very  proud  of  the  grounds  of  its  Villa  Pallavicini, 
which  are  annually  visited  by  thousands  of  foreigners,  and  are 
at  the  same  time  a ‘ park  ’ for  Genoese  holiday-makers.  The 
latter  are,  however,  conducted  round  them,  and  have  to  keep 
to  their  best  manners,  for  though  open  daily  and  gratis  to  all, 
they  are  absolutely  private  property,  and  picnic  parties  and 
romping  over  the  lawns  are  not  allow'ed. 

“The  construction  of  these  too  perfectly  laid-out  gardens 
in  1847  cost  7,000,000  fr.,  including  the  Marchese’s  villa. 
The  family  owns  most  of  the  hill-sides  round  Pegli,  and  the  old 
Marchese  had  them  planted  with  trees,  so  that  they  are  at 
present  thickly  wooded  — a most  praiseworthy  undertaking. 
The  grounds  (they  take  two  hours  to  go  over)  consist  of  a 
continuation  of  wdnding  paths  and  straight  avenues  carefully 
cemented  or  of  smoothly  raked  gravel,  wEich  now  and  again 
opens  on  to  ponds,  waterfalls,  lawns,  or  summer-houses.  The 
growth  of  principally  sub-tropical  trees  and  shrubs  is  most 
superb.  The  accompanying  photographs  show  some  of  the  best 
points  of  these  elaborate  gardens.  I have  omitted  illustrations 
of  fanciful  crocodiles,  eagles,  Chinese  pagodas,  Pompeian 
temples,  Turkish  mosques,  marvellously  contrived  merry-go- 
rounds,  miniature  big  wheels,  or  of  the  swing,  hung  in  a hoop 
decorated  with  crimson  curtain  tassels.  A spray  of  water  is 
directed  at  you  while  you  may  enjoy  a swing,  which  also  happens 
to  the  spectators  sitting  round  on  marble  mushrooms  laughing  at 
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you.  The  douche  so  surprised  an  Englishman  one  year  that  he 
fell  backwards  in  the  pond  behind  the  swing,  which  the  guardian 
considers  a most  amusing  incident.  At  every  step  a hose  is 
turned  on  to  you  when  you  least  expect  it  ; you  go  into  a 
summer-house,  and  you  run  out  dripping.  These  are,  I take  it, 
the  delights  of  these  gardens  to  Genoese  holiday-makers. 
Evidently  the  old  Marchese  cultivated  a hygienic  interest  in 
the  native  population.  His  idea  suggests  a non-fa vourable 
opinion  of  their  sanitary  habits. 

“Among  other  interesting  objects,  one  is  shown  the  imaginary 
tomb  of  an  imaginary  general,  who  fell  in  the  storming  of  an 
imaginary  castle,  the  artificial  ruins  of  which  lie  here  and  there. 
You  are  asked  to  suppose  a battle  took  place  on  that  very  spot. 
You  visit  an  imitation  peasant’s  hut,  also  a highly  realistic 
habitation  supposed  to  date  from  the  middle  ages.  Hard  by  is 
a little  Carrara  marble  pavilion  built  in  Florentine  style.  The 
garden  seats  consist  principally  of  porcelain  cushions  and  other 
undecorative  and  uncomfortable  inventions. 

“A  grotto  has  been  admirably  constructed  with  the  stones 
from  real  grottoes  and  genuine  stalactites,  really  well  pieced 
together,-  and  there  are  no  incongruities  to  startle  you.  Several 
boatmen  are  kept  daily  (and  are  handsomely  salaried)  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  steering  visitors  about  in  swan  and  mermaid 
ornamented  boats.  You  fancy  yourself  in  Capri,  until  you  are 
led  out  into  the  sunshine  in  view  of  a dwarfed  Cleopatra’s 
needle,  the  Turkish  mosque,  the  Chinese  pagoda,  a marble 
triumphal  arch  with  the  Pallavicini  arms,  and  the  crimson- 
tasselled  swing.” 

There  is  a small  English  church,  where  services  are 
held  every  Sunday  at  10.30  a.m.  and  3 p.m.  Holy  Com- 
munion at  8.30  a.m.  The  Chaplain,  appointed  by  the 
S.P.G.,  is  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Barthropp,  M.A.,  Grand 
Hotel, 

The  climate  is  mild  and  sedative,  but  not  so  warm  as 
Mentone,  and  in  common  with  all  these  Eastern  Riviera 
resorts  there  is  more  humidity. 

It  is  greatly  recommended  for  invalids  who  require  a 
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certain  amount  of  bracing,  and  especially  so  for  asthmatic 
patients,  for  bronchial  delicacy,  and  for  sleeplessness. 
Being  rather  too  bracing  for  consumptive  patients,  there 
is  neither  the  depressing  sight  nor  unhealthy  vicinity  of 
consumption  in  its  last  stages  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
Riviera  winter  resorts.  The  soil  is  gravel. 

Pegli  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  by  the  con- 
struction of  a new  road  up  the  hill  at  the  back,  where 
many  pleasant  villas  have  been  built.  It  is  over  two  miles 
long,  and  is  named  the  Viale  Umberto  I. ; it  gives  an  easy 
means  of  access  to  delightful  pine  woods  and  many 
pleasant  walks  in  the  country. 

There  is  a high-class  and  admirably  equipped  but 
expensive  hotel,  the  Mediterranee,  much  favoured  by 
Germans  (R.  3 to  6 fr. ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  ; D.  5 fr. ; 
P.  9 to  12  fr. ; Acc.  120;  C. ; Lift;  electric  light  ; large 
garden),  under  the  same  proprietorship  as  the  famous 
Hotel  Quirinal  at  Rome.  It  has  a hydropathic  establish- 
ment attached  to  it  under  a German  physician.  Then 
there  is  the  Grand  Hotel  (Gargini’s),  a popular  English 
house  with  more  moderate  terms  (Acc.  54  ; B.  i fr.  50  c,  ; 
L.  3 fr.  50  c. ; D.  5 fr. ; Lts.  50  c. ; R.  from  3 fr.  50  c.  ; P, 
from  9 fr.  ; C.).  A still  cheaper  house  is  the  unpretending 
Hotel  d’Angleterre,  facing  the  station,  with  pe7ision  from 
7 fr.  ; but  its  situation  is  not  good,  very  few  of  the  rooms 
having  a southern  aspect. 

“The  most  comfortable  place,  however,  for  English 
visitors  is  decidedly  the  Grand  Hotel,  Pegli,  facing  the 
sea,  which  is  under  English  management.  It  was  formerly 
a palace  of  the  Doria  family,  and  the  gallery  is  decorated 
with  sixteenth-century  frescoes  which  are  untouched  and 
still  fresh  in  colour.  There  are  two  loggias  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  a terrace  on  the  sea  front  belonging  to  the 
hotel.” 

A short  distance  up  the  nevy  rpad  mentioned  above 
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a pension  has  been  opened  in  a first-rate  situation,  all  the 
south  bedrooms  having  a view  of  the  sea  and  the  port  of 
Genoa.  It  is  known  as  the  Pe7tsion  Beauregard,  and  the 
terms  are  7 fr.  per  day.  There  is  now  an  electric  tram 
direct  from  Genoa  to  Voltri,  which  brings  Pegli  within 
fifty  minutes  of  the  centre  of  Genoa. 

Though  I am  taking  it  out  of  its  geographical  order, 
some  mention  should  be  made  of  a charming  little  town — 

Arenzano. — A picturesque  little  spot  situated  on  the 
sea-shore  between  Pegli  and  Savona.  A large  hotel  which 
has  been  recently  built  has  not,  however,  proved  a success, 
and  it  is  now  closed.  The  excursions  around  Arenzano 
are  varied  and  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Riviera, 
including  drives  to  Cogoleto,  Varazze,  Voltri,  etc.  The 
bathing  establishment  is  right  opposite  the  hotel,  where  one 
can  take  a morning  dip  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Arenzano,  though  it  has  not  as  yet  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  its  promoters,  may  have  a good  future  before  it,  both  as 
a winter  and  spring  resort  for  English  and  Americans. 

Sestri  Ponente  (not  to  be  confused  with  Sestri 
Levante,  which  is  very  different  in  character)  has  now 
become  a manufacturing  suburb  of  Genoa,  and  the  whole 
of  the  sea  front  is  taken  up  by  shipyards  and  ironworks, 
so  that  it  has  entirely  lost  its  former  pleasant  features,  and 
the  hotels  have  consequently  been  closed.  There  are, 
however,  two  fairly  good  restaurants,  one  of  which  is  in  a 
large  artificial  grotto,  and  forms  a delightful  resort  in  warm 
weather.  There  is  also  a good  cafe  in  what  was  originally 
the  Grand  Hotel. 

Cornigliano  has  also  become  a manufacturing  town, 
and  large  blocks  of  workmen’s  houses  are  being  put  up, 
and  the  hotel  here  has  been  closed. 

On  the  other  side  of  Genoa  we  first  come  to  Sturla, 
much  frequented  in  the  summer  for  fiathing,  but  there  is  no 
^ccommQdatiQn  for  winter  visitors.  The  next  is  Quarto, 
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also  a summer  bathing  station,  and  well  known  as  the 
place  at  which  Garibaldi  embarked  for  Sicily  with  his 
thousand  followers. 

duinto  is  also  a favourite  summer  resort,  and  there  is  a 
pleasantly  situated  hotel  on  the  sea  front  suitable  for  a 
stay  in  winter  (Grand  Hotel  Quinto,  terms  7 fr.  and 
upwards).  It  is  well  protected  from  the  north  winds  by 
Mount  Moro,  and  there  is  an  electric  tram  service  to  Genoa, 
which  on  this  side  now  extends  as  far  as  Nervi. 

Nervi  has  gained  in  importance  as  a winter  station 
for  invalids,  and  has  a large  number  of  winter  visitors.  It 
must  now,  however,  be  regarded  mainly  as  an  invalid 
resort,  and  it  is  much  favoured  by  German  doctors,  who 
now  send  their  consumptive  patients  there.  In  short,  it  is 
beginning  to  be  for  the  Levantine  Riviera  what  Mentone 
used  to  be  for  the  French  Riviera. 

“English  visitors  now  lament  that  it  is  an  impossible  place 
to  stay  at,  for  go  where  they  will,  they  meet  people  in  the  last 
stage  of  that  disease — a most  unpleasant  sight,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  possibility  of  infection.” 

It  has  an  excellent  climate,  the  numerous  hotels  offer 
good  accommodation,  and  the  town  is  well  sheltered. 
The  neighbourhood  is  picturesque  and  the  scenery  varied. 
Plenty  of  shade  is  obtainable,  the  country  round  being 
thickly  covered  with  olive  woods,  orange  and  lemon 
orchards.  There  are  several  good  hotels  and  pensions  : 
the  leading  houses  being  the  Eden,  delightfully  situated 
on  high  ground  near  the  sea,  and  the  Anglais  on  the 
shore.  The  Eden  Hotel  is  the  favourite  house  of  English 
visitors,  and  the  management  is  better  than  one  generally 
finds  in  Italian-controlled  hotels.  A lift  at  each  of  these 
hotels  and  also  at  the  Victoria.  Pension  at  either  of  the 
above  from  9 or  10  fr.  More  moderate  are  the  Hotels 
Bellevue,  Nervi,  and  Victoria,  charging  7 or  8 fr.  There  is 
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also  the  Pension  Bonera,  which  seems  a favourite  resort 
with  English  people.  Here  the  pension  terms  are  about 
6 or  7 fr.  The  inhabitants  and  municipal  authorities  are 
enterprising,  and  in  order  to  attract  foreign  visitors,  a 
Strangers’  Committee  has  been  established,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  information  and  assistance  to  strangers. 

With  regard  to  the  climate,  Nervi  seems,  from  the 
exhaustive  meteorological  records  which  have  been  pub- 
lished regularly  since  1883,  to  be  one  of  the  driest  places 
on  the  somewhat  humid  Riviera  di  Levante.  The  town  is 
well  sheltered  from  the  tramontana,  which  in  this  portion 
of  the  Riviera  is  as  much  dreaded  as  the  mistral  of  the 
French  Riviera.  Nervi  is  one  of  the  most  recent  additions 
to  the  admirable  “Illustrated  Europe  ” series  published 
by  Orell  Fiissli,  Zurich  (price  i fr.  50  c.),  and  all  intending 
visitors  are  recommended  to  procure  the  number. 

The  next  group  of  winter  places  on  the  Eastern  Riviera — 
Santa  Margherita,  Rapallo,  Sestri  Levante,  and  Levanto — 
have  been  for  many  years  favourite  haunts  of  artists  and 
lovers  of  scenery;  but  now  their  charms  are  beginning 
to  be  known  and  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  tourist, 
the  mere  pleasure-pilgrim  and  sun-worshipper,  and 
living  expenses  and  hotel  prices  are  much  more  reason- 
able than  at  the  fashionable  winter  stations  of  the  French 
Riviera. 

Santa  Margherita,  ten  miles  from  Nervi,  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  shores  of  a sheltered  bay  at  the 
foot  of  olive-clad  hills.  The  hotel  accommodation, 
formerly  very  deficient,  is  now  satis  factory,  two  good  hotels, 
Miramare  and  Metropole,  having  recently  been  built.  The 
Metropole  is  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  Levantine 
Riviera,  and  is  reasonably  up-to-date  in  its  appointments. 
There  is  also  a good  private  hotel,  the  Pension  Elena, 
under  English  management,  which  has  been  opened  since 
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1900.  It  is  largely  frequented  by  English  travellers. 
P.  from  7 fr.  E.  L. 

Some  years  ago  the  faulty  sanitary  condition  of  Santa 
Margherita  excited  some  adverse  criticism  ; but  since  then 
the  sanitation  has  been  improved,  some  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  water  supply,  and  the  town  is  considered 
tolerably  healthy.  The  suspicions  of  defective  drainage 
naturally  checked  the  development  of  the  town  as  a place 
of  resort  for  visitors,  and  its  rival,  Rapallo,  has  gained 
thereby.  Then  the  situation  of  Santa  Margherita  is  not  so 
desirable  as  that  of  most  of  these  Levantine  watering 
places,  as  it  faces  east. 

Rapallo  is  little  more  than  a mile  from  Santa  Margherita, 
and  has  a similar  climate,  though  it  is  a little  better  pro- 
tected from  north  and  north-east  winds.  Rapallo  is 
thought  by  many  competent  judges — Mr.  Grant  Allen  and 
Mr.  Augustus  Hare,  especially — to  be  the  most  beautiful 
spot  along  the  whole  Eastern  Riviera  from  Genoa  to  Spezia.^ 
Here  there  are  few  staring  stucco  villas  which  deface  the 
landscape  of  most  of  these  “ beauty  spots  of  the  Riviera.” 

I quote  the  following  eulogy  of  an  old  resident  to 
emphasize  the  great  change  in  the  character  of  Rapallo : — 

“ Rapallo  is  a perfect  paradise  for  the  walker  and  sketcher. 
The  scenery  on  the  great  promontory  of  Portofino  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  anything  in  Europe,  and  the  peasants  are  always  kindly 
and  courteous.  I do  not  wish  to  see  Rapallo  fashionable  ; it  is 
beginning  to  be  popular  with  cultured  and  artistic  people.” — 
A.  B.  S.  (^November,  1898). 

Rapallo  would  be  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
English  medical  men  as  a winter  invalid  station,  and 
might  be  considered  the  best  invalid  winter  station  along 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  Riviera,  for  which  its  protected 
site  and  mild  and  sheltered  climate  make  it  well  adapted, 
were  it  not  that  the  town  water  supply  is  not  beyond 
reproach,  and  only  where  hotels  and  villas  have  their  own 
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wells  and  cisterns  can  the  drinking  water  be  considered 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  It  is  as  well  sheltered  from  cold 
winds  as  Mentone  or  Beaulieu,  but  the  air  is  not  so  dry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  of  temperature  at  sunset  is 
not  so  marked  as  at  the  French  resorts.  The  ordinary 
necessities  of  invalids  are  now  met  by  a resident  English 
medical  man  (Dr.  Beeby,  formerly  of  Bromley,  Kent),*  an 
English-speaking  chemist,  etc.,  and  in  this  respect  Rapallo 
has  made  great  strides  of  late.  The  S.P.G.  have  esta- 
blished a winter  chaplaincy  here,  and  the  chaplain  (Rev. 
F.  W.  Sutton,  M.D.)  holds  services  on  Sundays,  from 
December  to  April,  in  the  new  English  church,  which  has 
just  been  finished.  The  church  is  a rather  imposing 
edifice,  Romanesque  in  style  of  architecture,  and  with 
seating  accommodation  for  350  people.  It  is  situated  in 
the  best  and  most  central  part  of  the  town,  being  con- 
venient both  for  people  in  the  hotels  and  those  resident 
in  the  villas  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay.  The  Hotel 
Rapallo  is  emphatically  the  English  hotel,  and  the  tariff 
is  moderate  (7  fr,).  Slightly  more  expensive  is  the  Grand 
Hotel  de  I’Europe,  a good  house,  but  visited  chiefly  by 
Germans.  There  is  also  a small  and  homely  but  com- 
fortable hotel-pension  (Suisse),  which  is  unusually  cheap 
(P.  from  6 fr.).  It  is  patronised  by  English  people. 

The  development  of  Rapallo  as  a winter  resort  has 
made  rapid  progress  during  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
and,  to  the  regret  of  its  former  habitues^  it  is  beginning 
to  ape  the  popular  resorts  of  the  French  Riviera.  An 
indication  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Casino;  known  as  the  Kursaal  (the  name  is  suggestive 
of  German  exploitation).  The  subscription  for  the  season 
is  24  fr.  (day  ticket,  i fr.).  Concerts,  billiard-room,  tea- 
room, etc.  There  is  a large  hotel  (Hotel  Kursaal)  in 
connection  with  this  Casino. 


* Now  at  Levanto,  Dr.  Winslow  having  replaced  him  at  Rapallo. 
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The  hotel  accommodation  has  kept  pace  with  the 
recreativ’e  resources  of  this  ambitious  little  resort,  and 
since  the  last  edition  of  this  guide  was  published  the 
Hotels  Royal,  Savoy,  and  Beau-rivage  have  been  built, 
while  a still  larger  hotel,  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Parc,  was 
opened  in  1905. 

Rapallo  has  now  a journal  of  its  own,  Rapallo  Revue^ 
a cosmopolitan  weekly  organ  (price  10  c.),  with  letterpress 
in  French,  English,  Italian,  and  German.  There  is  also  a 
well-edited  little  guide,  “ Rapallo,  Past  and  Present.” 

“ From  Santa  Margherita  an  excellent  road  has  been  con- 
structed to  Portofino,  the  loveliest  nook  in  the  Levantine 
Riviera,  and  which  was  formerly  only  accessible  by  boat.  The 
road  winding  round  the  edge  of  the  Tigullian  Sea  brings  one  to 
a succession  of  lovely  views  terminating  in  the  little  bay  of 
Portofino,  which  is  a perfect  dream  of  beauty.  Thence  a foot- 
path leads  to  the  Madonnetta  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  pro- 
montory. The  women  and  girls  of  the  village  are  ever  to  be 
found  busy  at  lacemaking,  which  has  flourished  here  from  time 
immemorial.” 

That  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  Portofino  peninsula, 
although  on  the  main  line  between  Genoa  and  Rome,  is 
so  little  known  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  railway  crosses  it  by  a tunnel,  so  that  few  travellers 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  a peninsula  which  competent 
judges  consider  to  be  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  whole 
200  miles  of  this  coast,  so  prolific  in  charming  bits  of 
landscape. 

This  peninsula  offers,  in  short,  a glimpse  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  Europe.  Indeed,  some  restraint  must 
be  exercised  to  check  a tendency  to  word-painting  when 
attempting  to  describe  this  beautiful  spot.  Every  one  of 
its  numerous  sheltered  and  wooded  bays  is  a “ petite 
Afrique  ” ; while  the  scenery  of  the  bold  headlands 
suggests  that  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  The 
beautiful  bay  is  not,  indeed,  on  so  large  a scale  as  that 
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of  Spezia,  nor  so  varied  in  outline  ; but  tliere  is  not  the 
proximity  of  a great  naval  arsenal  and  manufacturing 
centre  to  mar  its  idyllic  beauty. 

The  lack  of  accommodation  at  its  principal  harbour, 
Portofino,  where  the  enterprising  tourist  will  still  find  at 
the  Albergo  della  Sirena  (formerly  the  only  approach  to 
an  hotel)  plenty  of  Italian  local  colour  and  atmosphere, 
but  little  else,  naturally  kept  this  gem  of  the  Riviera  safe 
from  the  ordinary  tourist.  However,  even  this  old-world 
spot  is  not  safe  from  the  modern  hotel  capitalist  ; and  a 
Genoese  syndicate  has  recently  taken  in  hand  its  ex- 
ploitation. Now  a large  first-class  hotel  (Hotel  Splendide), 
with  “ all  modern  comforts  and  every  room  facing  south,” 
is  available  for  visitors. 

No  doubt  it  was  this  lack  of  suitable  accommodation 
at  Rapallo  and  its  satellites,  Santa  Margherita  and  Porto- 
fino, which  helped  to  make  this  supremely  lovely  region  a 
preserve  for  the  artistic  and  cultured  traveller,  and  repelled 
the  ordinary  tourist.  But  of  late  years  hotel  enterprise 
has  been  unusually  active  here,  and  several  large  modern 
hotels  have  been  built,  one  or  two  pretentious  rather  than 
comfortable.  Indeed,  the  hotel  accommodation  has  been 
the  subject  of  a considerable  amount  of  criticism  lately  in 
the  travel  columns  of  The  Quee^i. 

The  scenic  charms  of  the  coast  between  Rapallo  and 
Sestri  Levante  have  in  great  measure  to  be  taken  on  trust 
by  railway  travellers,  as  the  journey  is  one  series  of 
tunnels. 

Sestri  Levante  is  some  twenty-eight  miles  from  Genoa, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  Spezia.  It  is  strikingly 
situated  on  a tiny  promontory  jutting  out  half  a mile  or  so 
into  a well-sheltered  bay.  The  picturesque  little  town 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  this  promontory.  The  leading 
hotel  is  the  Grand  Hotel,  on  the  northern  bay,  about  ten 
minutes’  walk  from  the  station,  where  the  visitors  are 
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nearly  all  Germans.  Pe7ision  from  8 fr.  Arrangements 
made  for  warm  sea  baths  in  connection  with  a small  bathing 
establishment,  known  as  the  Stabilimento  Nettuno.  The 
few  English  who  stay  at  Sestri  usually  go  to  the  Hotel 
Miramare  (formerly  Europe)  with  pensioii  from  7 fr.  Swiss 
proprietor.  Then  there  is  the  new  hotel,  Grand  Hotel 
Jensch.  P.  from  9 fr,  Gexm2i.n  clientele.  There  is  also  the 
modest  Albergo  Victoria,  with,  pettsion  from  5 fr.  a day. 

There  are  two  German  doctors  in  practice  at  Sestri  : the 
nearest  English  medical  man  is  at  Rapallo.  The  climate 
is  very  sunny  and  equable,  but  the  town  is  not  so  well 
protected  from  winds  as  Rapallo. 

The  next  wintering-place  that  demands  some  notice  is 
Levanto. — This  quiet  little  station  is  less  frequented 
by  Germans  than  any  other  on  this  coast.  It  is  a popular 
summer  watering-place  among  the  Italians,  and  is  famous 
for  its  sands. 

“ It  bids  fair  to  become  also  a favourite  winter  resort  as  well, 
its  climate  being  equable,  and  the  hills  surrounding  it  protect  it 
entirely  from  the  winter  winds.  There  is  a first-class  hotel 
here,  now  open  all  the  year  round,  and  which  has  been  re- 
modernised throughout  (Grand  Hotel).  There  is  also  a small 
Italian  pension,  the  Hotel  Stella. 

“Levanto  is  the  head  of  the  district  known  as  the  Cinque 
Terre,  famous  for  its  Vino  Santo,  named  SchiaccJietra,  and  forms 
an  excellent  headquarters  for  visiting  those  old-world  places, 
Monterosso,  with  its  old  church  and  beautiful  rose  window 
(recently  restored) ; Vernazza,  one  of  the  quaintest  of  harbours  ; 
Corniglia,  perched  on  a high  rock  far  above  the  sea ; and 
Manarola  and  Rio  Maggiore,  two  villages  straggling  up  the  sides 
of  ravines,  whose  picturesqueness  is  only  surpassed  by  the  much 
sung  Clovelly  at  home. 

“It  is  said  that  the  climate  is  superior  to  any  other  of  this 
part  of  the  Riviera,  and  that  there  are  no  windy  days  known 
here.  It  is  certainly  very  healthy  and  equable. 

“ Hitherto  the  only  means  of  communication  that  Levanto  has 
had  with  the  outside  world  has  been  by  rail  or  by  sea,  but  a 
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new  road  is  being  constructed  which  will  put  it  in  communication 
with  the  main  road  to  the  south,  thereby  opening  up  two 
splendid  drives  from  Levanto  to  Sestri  Levante  on  the  west, 
and  to  Spezia  on  the  east,  the  road  to  this  latter  passing  over 
the  Baracca  Pass  (2,236  ft.)  and  through  lovely  scenery,  cul- 
minating in  a magnificent  prospect  of  the  Bay  of  Spezia  and 
the  Apuan  Alps.” 

Spezia. — This  charmingly  situated  town  on  the  shores 
of  a bay,  which,  next  to  Naples  and  Palermo,  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  in  Italy,  is  growing  in  favour  with  English 
people.  This  is  especially  the  case  since  the  introduction 
of  a new  water  supply  and  the  removal  of  the  disfiguring 
Government  coal-yards  and  magazines  to  the  new  eastern 
harbour.  This  area  is  now  covered  by  a magnificent 
Public  Garden  and  Promenade,  called  the  Marina,  the 
finest  between  Genoa  and  Naples. 

Dr.  Leeson,  M.A.,  who  now  practices  during  the  winter 
at  Spezia  (Territet  in  summer),  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  following  note  on  Spezia  considered  as  an  invalid 
resort : — 

“ With  regard  to  temperature  and  rainfall  Spezia  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  other  winter  resorts  on  the  Eastern 
Riviera.  In  respect  of  shelter  from  cold  winds  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  well  protected  without  being  shut  in.  The 
Apennines  here  recede  a few  miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  town 
is  surrounded  by  a semicircle  of  hills  from  one  to  two  thousand 
feet  high.  These  are  covered  with  olive,  orange,  and  lemon 
trees,  the  summits  being  occupied  by  fortresses  mounted  with 
very  heavy  guns.  For  the  conveyance  of  these  and  other 
munitions  of  war  the  Italian  Government  has  made  a number 
of  excellent  military  roads  with  very  gentle  gradients.  These 
wind  through  and  over  the  hills  in  every  direction,  affording  an 
endless  variety  of  walks  and  drives  through  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  in  Italy.  It  is  obvious  what  an  advantage 
this  is  to  invalids  where  strength  is  not  seriously  impaired,  to 
convalescents  and,  above  all,  to  those  whose  health  has  suffered 
in  India  and  other  tropical  countries.  Spezia  is  a very  healthy 
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place  and  remarkably  free  from  infectious  diseases,  a circum- 
stance mainly  owing  to  the  possession  of  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  purest  drinking  water,  brought  from  a source  on  the 
Apennines  at  great  expense.  In  the  year  1897,  out  of  a 
population  of  65,000  in  the  town  and  of  10,000  in  the  suburbs, 
there  were  only  sixteen  deaths  from  typhoid  and  four  from 
diphtheria.  No  serious  case  of  illness  has  occurred  amongst  the 
English  residents  for  the  last  two  years,  during  which  time 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  have  occurred  without  the  writer’ 
knowledge. 

“ Travellers  coming  from  outside  Italy  cannot  book  to  Spezia 
except  through  Messrs.  Cook.  The  express  train  from  Paris  to 
Spezia,  Pisa,  and  Florence  should  stop  fifty  minutes  at  Genoa, 
but  is  always  late,  and  there  is  no  time  to  re-book  and  register 
luggage  for  Spezia.” 

Tourists  should  be  careful  to  keep  any  fort  or  military 
post  at  a respectful  distance — the  legal  limit  is  300  yards ; 
and  sketching  or  photographing  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
strictly  prohibited  without  a permit.  This  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  British  Vice-Consul  from  the  Genio. 

There  is  only  one  first-class  hotel  in  Spezia,  the  old- 
established  Croce  di  Malta  ; but  the  fact  of  the  proprietors 
having  practically  the  monopoly  of  English  guests  has  not, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case, 'resulted  in  careless  and  indifferent 
management,  and  the  hotel  is  admirably  conducted  by  the 
English  proprietor.  The  hotel  has  earned  a good  reputa- 
tion for  its  table.  The  situation,  since  the  removal  of  the 
Government  coal-yards  and  factdries,  is  delightful,  fronting 
the  Public  Garden,  which  extends  to  the  shore.  R.  3 fr.  50  c. 
to  5 fr. ; B.  I fr.  50  c. ; L.  3 fr. ; D.  5 fr. ; A.  i fr. ; Lts.  75  fr. ; 
P.  from  7 to  12  fr.,  including  wines. 

Of  the  other  hotels,  Italia,  Roma,  and  Gran  Bretagna, 
the  only  one  at  all  possible  for  English  visitors  is  the 
Italia.  P.  from  7 fr.  Cook’s  tickets  are  taken  here. 
There  is  an  English  Vice-Consul  (E.  M.  de  Garston,  Esq.), 
an  h.nglish  doctor  (Dr.  Leeson),  and  an  English  chaplain. 
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appointed  by  the  S.P.G.  (Rev.  V.  T.  Orgill,  H6tel 
Croce  di  Malta).  Church  of  England  services  are  held 
throughout  the  winter  months  in  a building  close  to  the 
hotels."^ 

Spezia  is  an  admirable  centre  for  many  delightful  ex- 
cursions : San  Terenzo,  with  its  memories  of  Shelley ; 
Lerici,  with  its  ancient  castle  ; and  Porto  Venere,  dear  to  all 
lovers  of  Byron ; besides  the  marble  quarries  of  Carrara 
and  the  buried  city  of  Luni,  It  must,  however,  be  ad- 
mitted with  regard  to  Porto  Venere  and  the  Byron  tradition 
that  the  adopted  legend  of  the  countryside,  which  makes 
the  Byron  Grotto  here  the  spot  where  Byron  composed 
“ The  Corsair,”  has  no  historical  basis.  But  the  inscription 
is  not  to  blame  for  this  tradition,  as  it  expressly  states  that 
this  cave  “inspired  Lord  Byron  to  write  ‘The  Corsair/” 
which  is  very  likely. 

The  new  electric  trams  provide  a rapid  and  economical 
means  of  reaching  the  picturesque  environs  of  Spezia. 
There  are  steamers  to  Porto  Venere,  San  Terenzo,  and 
Lerici.  The  Rubattino  Florio  Steamship  Co.  run  a boat 
weekly  from  Genoa  to  Spezia,  leaving  every  Saturday 
at  lo  a.m.,  and  getting  there  at  3.20,  and  another  weekly 
one  from  Leghorn  every  Thursday,  departing  at  12  noon, 
arriving  at  5 p.m. 

To  many  visitors  the  most  attractive  excursion  of  the  innu- 
merable walks  and  drives  for  which  Spezia  is  a centre  is  that  to 
Shelley’s  house,  the  historic  Casa  Magni. 

The  house  is  situated  nearly  midway  between  the  villages  of 
Lerici  and  San  Terenzo  on  the  Bay  of  Spezia,  and  is,  or  should 
be,  endeared  to  all  English  people  on  account  of  its  many 
associations  of  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  this  lovely  coast  between  Genoa  and  Viareggio  is  of 
considerable  literary  as  well  as  aesthetic  interest.  Though  innu- 


* For  much  of  the  above  information  I am  indebted  to  my  friend, 
Charles  de  Grave  Sells,  Esq.,  of  Cornigliano,  Italy. 
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merable  books  on  Shelley  have  been  written,  and  Shelley 
literature  (unfortunately,  for  the  most  part,  controversial)  would 
fill  a small  library,  it  is  strange  that  no  monograph  has  been 
written  on  the  literary  landmarks  of  the  poet  in  Italy,  and 
especially  in  the  Levantine  Riviera,  which  is  emphatically 
Shelley-land.  This  is  the  more  curious,  as  this  region  was  once 
a favourite  shrine  of  tourist  culture. 

Shelley’s  villa,  though  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  loveliest 
bay  in  North  Italy — for  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  is  almost  worthy  of 
inclusion  among  Humboldt’s  “three  most  beautiful  spots  on  the 
earth’s  surface,”  and  appropriately  dedicated  by  tradition  to  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty,  the  memories  of  its  tutelary  deity  being 
preserved  in  the  names  Lerici  (Erycina)  and  Porto  Venere — is 
itself  by  no  means  beautiful  or  impressive.  It  is  indeed  a 
singularly  bare  and  unpretentious  building,  looking  more  like  a 
quarantine  station  than  a residential  villa.  The  arcaded  portion, 
almost  overhanging  the  lake,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
story  of  Shelley’s  life.  This  balcony  formed  an  extension  of  the 
saloon,  the  only  living-room,  to  which  the  bed-rooms  opened 
directly,  as  on  the  patio  of  Spanish  houses.  This  serves  to 
explain  the  extraordinary  incident  about  which  all  Shelley’s 
biographers  make  merry,  when  the  poet  rushed  in  one  day, 
fresh  from  his  morning  swim,  in  puris  naturalibus,  among  his 
horrified  guests  assembled  at  lunch,  the  quick-witted  Italian 
maidservant  covering  his  retreat  to  the  bed-room  by  means  of 
the  sheltering  aegis  of  her  apron.  The  present  house,  an 
ordinary  rococo  villa  of  the  type  so  common  on  the  Riviera,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  an  improvement  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  on  Shelley’s  simple  residence.  The  neighbourhood,  too, 
has  altered  very  much  in  character. 

Spezia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  but  a small  com- 
mercial port,  with  not  more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  has,  since 
Italy  became  a united  nation,  been  changed  into  a crowded 
manufacturing  centre,  and  is  the  chief  arsenal  of  Italy.  Instead 
of  fishing-boats  and  picturesque  felucca-rigged  coasters,  the  bay 
is  now  given  up  to  the  latest  types  of  turret-ships  and  battle- 
ships lying  at  anchor,  surrounded  by  cruisers  and  venomous- 
looking  torpedo-boats.  These  are  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
pf  the  crushing  burden  of  taxation  which  has  aluaost  ruirred  thq 
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Italian  peasantry,  and  seriously  cramped  the  economical  and 
social  development  of  Italy, 

In  the  poet’s  time  Casa  Magni  (once  a Jesuit  convent)  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  secluded  nooks  of  the 
whole  coast.  “Had  we  been  wrecked  on  an  island  of  the 
South  Seas  we  could  scarcely  have  found  ourselves  further  from 
civilisation,”  wrote  Mrs.  Shelley  in  her  “Memorials.”  Now 
the  dirty  overgrown  fishing  villages  of  San  Terenzo  and  Lerici 
have  encroached  on  the  beautiful  landscape,  and  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  Villa  Magni  are  the  despair  of  the  painter. 
Then  a new  road,  which  runs  along  the  shore,  protected  by 
a sea  wall,  takes  the  place  of  the  old  Corniche,  and  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  destroy  the  rustic  character  of  the 
poet’s  house. 

Still,  it  was  here  that  Shelley  lived,  and  here  he  wrote  “The 
Triumph  of  Life,”  by  some  authorities  regarded  as  his  greatest 
work,  and  marking  the  commencement  of  a higher  development 
of  his  genius.  Many  of  the  charming  lyrics  dedicated  to  the 
wife  of  his  friend.  Captain  Williams,  were  also  written  during 
the  poet’s  short  villeggiature  here,  and  their  note  of  restfulness 
and  simplicity  seems  inspired  by  the  lovely  scenery. 

The  scheme  set  on  foot  two  or  three  years  ago  to  raise  by 
public  subscription  funds  to  purchase  the  Casa  Magni  and  pre- 
serve it  as  a memorial  of  Shelley  should  appeal  to  all  lovers  of 
the  poet.  Whatever  may  be  the  estimate  of  Shelley  as  a man,  as 
a writer  he  undoubtedly  ranks  among  the  greatest  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  If  sufficient  support  be  obtained,  and  the 
house  be  kept  as  a national  monument,  it  would  serve  as  a worthy 
pendant  to  the  beautiful  monument  raised  to  Shelley’s  memory 
at  Viareggio  in  1894,  the  year  of  the  centenary  of  his  birth. 

Apart  from  its  scenic  attractions,  there  is  much  to  interest  the 
enterprising  tourist  in  the  hinterland  of  the  Bay  of  Spezia — an 
undiscovered  country  so  far  as  modern  travellers  are  concerned. 
The  valleys  are  strewn  with  ruins  of  ancient  Etruscan  cities 
(which  would  probably  repay  systematic  excavation),  and  the 
whole  of  this  beautiful  coast  is  reminiscent  of  literary  and 
historical  lore,  to  say  nothing  of  classical  and  mythological 
tradition.  Ligurian  historians  assert  that  Virgil  borrowed  the 
topography  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  in  his  description  of  the  bay  in 
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which  iEneas  took  refuge  after  the  storm.  This  claim,  how- 
ever, modern  commentators  are  given  to  ridiculing,  as  it  is 
evident  that  Virgil,  who  in  his  way  was  as  great  a plagiarist  as 
Shakespeare,  “lifted”  the  description,  with  but  little  alteration, 
from  the  well-known  scene  in  the  Odyssey. 

Besides  the  more  modern  memories  of  Shelley,  the  Levantine 
Riviera  is  associated  with  an  even  greater  name.  This  district 
is  congenial  soil  for  the  literary  pilgrim  anxious  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Dante.  Here  the  poet,  driven  from  Florence  by 
his  enemies,  wandered  on  his  way  to  France,  journeying,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  way  of  the  Corniche — then  a mere 
mule-path — the  Esterelles  and  Draguignan  to  Paris.  Some  of 
the  scenery  in  the  “ Purgatorio”  is  borrowed  from  the  Riviera, 
and  the  cantos  are  full  of  “local  colour”  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  landscape  of  these  shores.  The  gloomy  winter  aspect  and 
rugged  grandeur  of  the  mountain  barrier  impressed  him  most. 

Probably  Dante,  like  those  of  his  age,  only  saw  the  repulsive 
element  in  mountains,  and  was  unable  to  appreciate  their  natural 
beauty  and  aesthetic  value.  Travellers  of  to-day  following  in 
the  traces  of  the  poet  will  recognise  in  the  “fair  river”  the 
Entella  that  flows  into  the  sea  near  Chiavari,  and  can  under- 
stand the  reference  to  “the  rough  and  desert  ways  between 
Lerici  and  Turbia  ” ; for  the  modern  Corniche  road  follows  for 
the  most  part  of  the  route  the  wild  mule-path  along  which 
Dante  wended  his  lonely  and  melancholy  way.  The  more 
attractive  aspects  of  the  scenery  are  occasionally  noted  in  the 
“Purgatorio,”  and  artists,  at  all  events,  will  recognise  the 
tremola  della  tnarina  just  before  dawn. 

Near  Sarzana,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  may  be  seen 
the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Malaspina,  where  Dante  found  a 
temporary  asylum,  and  where  the  “Divine  Comedy”  was  com- 
pleted. Over  the  gateway,  though  restored,  the  punning  coat- 
of-arms — a barren  thorn-bush  {mala  spina) — a typical  example 
of  “Canting  Heraldry,”  has  been  preserved. 

Another  interesting  shrine  to  Dante  lovers  is  the  ruined 
monastery  of  Santa  Croce  on  the  little  promontory  which  over- 
hangs the  mouth  of  the  Magra.  Here,  according  to  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  old  chroniclers,  the  poet  sought  an  interview  with 
the  prior,  and  entrusted  to  his  care  the  manuscript  of  the 
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“Inferno”  on  the  eve  of  his  journey  across  the  Alps.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend — for  some  commentators  dispute  itSr 
authenticity— the  prior  was  at  first  ignorant  of  the  wayfarer’s 
name,  who  came  only  chiedendo  pace'‘"‘  and  shelter  for  the 
night.  This  dramatic  episode  in  Dante’s  career  should  make  a 
fit  subject  for  the  painter.  Sarzana,  mentioned  above,  is  of 
especial  interest  to  the  student  of  Italian  literature  as  the  birth- 
place of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
This  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  “intelligent  tourist” — 
cousin-german  to  the  omniscient  schoolboy  of  Macaulay — is  the 
stock  property  of  the  guide-books.  It  is  not,  however,  generally 
known  that  recent  genealogical  researches  make  out  a fair  claim 
for  Sarzana  as  the  cradle  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  Bonaparte 
being  the  patronymic  of  a branch  of  the  historic  family  of  the 
Cadolingi  who  settled  in  Corsica  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
From  this  branch  the  family  of  Napoleon  claims  descent. 

On  the  yellow  sands  of  Viareggio,  where 

“Groves  of  pine  on  either  hand, 

To  break  the  force  of  winter,  stand,” 

on  the  very  spot  where  Shelley’s  body  was  cast  ashore,  and 
afterwards  committed  to  the  flames,  we  may  fitly  bring  to  an 
end  our  pilgrimage  in  Shelley-land.  The  highly  dramatic 
episode  of  the  burning  of  Shelley — the  word  cremation,  with  its 
grim  and  prosaic  suggestion  of  Woking,  seems  inappropriate  in 
connection  with  this  impressive  ceremony — must  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  every  one  who  visits  this  spot.  The  scene  has 
been  described  by  Trelawney  in  a piece  of  matchless  prose 
familiar  to  all  lovers  of  Shelley. 

Standing  here  on  this  beautiful  but  lonely  shore — the  theatre 
of  the  tragic  last  scene  in  Shelley’s  tempest-torn  career — we  are 
infected  by  the  genius  loci^  and  haunted  by  memories  of  the 
dead  poet ; we  seem  to  see  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt  pouring 
libations  of  oil  and  wine  on  the  funeral  pyre  ; and,  last  dread 
scene  of  all,  Trelawney  plucking  out  from  the  fiery  furnace  ther<?r 
cordium — that  heart  which  had  remained  entire  and  unharmed, 
and  now  rests  at  last  in  the  beautiful  God’s  Acre  at  Rome.* 


Abridged  from  an  article  pontributed  to  the  English  Illustrated, 
Magazine^ 


II.— FLORENCE. 


*‘In  bright  vignettes,  and  each  complete 
Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny-sweet, 

Or  palace,  how  the  city  glittered 

Thro’  cypress  avenues  at  our  feet.” — Tennyson^ 


HOUGH  Florence  is  not,  of  course,  a Mediterranean 


resort,  being  situated  some  sixty  miles  from  the 
tideless  sea — nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  can  it  be  accu- 
rately described  as  a winter  station,  as  it  is  better  known 
as  a spring  residence — yet  for  several  reasons  it  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  include  it  in  this  work. 

Florence  might  perhaps  be  more  truthfully  described 
as  an  intermediate  spring  station,  like  Pallanza,  Lugano, 
or  Varese,  being  in  the  main  a useful  and  suitable  resi- 
dence for  tiding  over  that  unfavourable  transition  period 
between  the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  June  ; and, 
regarded  in  this  light,  it  has  a serious  claim  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  invalid  station.  It  is  also  useful  as  a kind  of 
climatic  half-way  house  for  invalids  returning  to  England 
from  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Italy.  The.  most  serious 
drawbacks  to  Florence,  as  a winter  residence,  are  the 
undeniably  severe  weather  often  met  with  in  December 
and  January,  and  also  the  terribly  cold  winds  that  blow, 
not  infrequently  with  great  force,  from  the  snow-clad 
Apennines.  The  benefit  of  the  shelter  which  this  range 
might  be  supposed  to  afford  to  Florence  is  minimised  by 
the  fact  that,  unlike  Mentone  and  San  Remo  for  instance, 
which  are  situated  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  this  city  does  not  lie  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  but  is  separated  by  many  miles  of  hills  of 
comparatively  low  altitude,  so  that  Florence  gets  the  full 
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benefit  of  the  chilly  breezes,  which  do  not  blow  almost 
harmlessly  over  the  city,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Alpine 
winds  of  the  above-mentioned  towns,  but  through  it. 
This  natural  phenomenon  is  well  exemplified  along  the 
Mediterranean  shores  between  San  Remo  and  Mentone. 
Often  no  wind  is  felt  in  the  coast  towns,  yet  a few  miles 
out  at  sea  the  force  of  the  land  breeze  is  shown  by  very 
rough  weather. 

The  topography  of  Florence  accounts  a good  deal  for 
the  great  extremes  of  winter  and  summer  temperature. 
Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Aino 
immediately  surrounded  by  a series  of  lowlying  hills, 
these  in  turn  fenced  round  on  three  sides  by  outlying 
spurs  of  the  Apennines,  Florence  might  more  justly, 
though  prosaically,  be  compared  to  a saucer  than  to 
“ a water-lily  rising  on  the  mirror  of  a lake,’’  to  quote 
the  poetical  simile  of  the  rhapsodist  Leo.  It  seems  to 
absorb  all  the  summer  heat,  and  to  concentrate  upon  itself 
all  the  winter  winds.  See  an  article  on  “ The  Climate  of 
Florence  ” in  the  Lancet^  January  28th,  1893. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  Florence  as  an  invalid  resort 
are,  however,  exhaustively  analysed  below,  and  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon  here.  But  as  a winter  residential  city 
for  ordinary  healthy  persons  the  merits  of  Florence  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  Putting  aside  its  undeniable  aesthetic 
attraction  as  the  most  beautiful  city  of  North  Italy,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  art  centres  in  Europe,  its 
pleasant  society,  its  lovely  surroundings,  which  give  un- 
limited opportunities  for  excursions,  its  accessibility,  its 
educational  advantages,  and  its  comparative  cheapness  of 
living,  all  combine  to  make  Florence  one  of  the  most  popular 
winter  quarters  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

Then,  too,  the  resources  which  a large  city  of  nearly 
200,000  inhabitants  offers  in  the  shape  of  recreation — 
public  amusements,  theatres,  concerts,  etc. — must  not  be 
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forgotten.  Another  important  advantage  is  that  families 
can  live  here  in  comfort  for  a larger  portion  of  the  year 
than  at  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Riviera,  for  it  is  only 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  that 
the  town  becomes  unpleasantly  hot. 

Routes. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Society. — There  is  a large  English  colony  at  Florence, 
as  well  as  a considerable  number  of  American  families 
who  are  to  be  found  for  the  most  part  residing  at  villas 
for  the  whole  season,  or  at  hotels  and  pensions  during  the 
spring.  The  American  element  is  not,  however,  so  pro- 
minent as  in  some  of  the  fashionable  Riviera  stations. 
Florence  being  one  of  the  greatest  art  centres  in  Europe, 
and  a sort  of  focus  of  intellectual  life  and  culture,  there  is 
a decidedly  literary  and  artistic  tone  about  the  society, 
which  is  also  more  cosmopolitan  than  at  most  foreign 
towns  where  there  are  many  English  residents.  In  fact, 
the  humanising  influence  of  art  seems  to  have  dissipated 
a good  deal  of  the  proverbial  insularity  and  exclusiveness 
of  our  compatriots,  and  there  is  a fair  amount  of  inter- 
course between  the  leading  English  and  Italian  residents. 

The  fashionable  crowds  who  gravitate  annually  to  the 
more  lively  towns  of  the  Riviera,  such  as  Cannes,  Nice,  and 
Monte  Carlo,  do  not  much  affect  Florence,  except,  perhaps, 
at  Easter  ; and,  in  fact,  they  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  Florence  is  no  longer  “ in  the  movement,”  and  does 
not  now  afford  much  society.  It  is  true  that  compared 
with  Nice  or  Cannes  there  is  not  much  society  in  the 
conventional  sense,  for  though  a good  deal  of  quiet  enter- 
taining goes  on,  there  are  not  many  public  balls  or  private 
dances  and  theatricals  and  such-like  social  functions  given 
during  the  season.  In  short,  this  “Modern  Athens”  is 
no  more  a pleasure  resort,  pure  and  simple,  than  it  is 
an  invalid  station.  It  can  best  be  defined  by  the  generic 
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term  of  residential  resort.  Florence  seems  at  all  events 
to  have  almost  succeeded  in  attaining  the  much-desired 
juste  milieu.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a particularly  gay  or 
fashionable  place  of  residence,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  free 
from  the  somewhat  loud  atmosphere  which  characterises 
certain  classes  of  smart  society  at  Nice  or  Monte  Carlo, 
and  one  does  not  find  here  that  strange  juxtaposition  of 
la  haute  noblesse  and  la  haute  fina7ice^  which  has  of  late 
years  given  a slightly  snobbish  tone  even  to  the  society  of 
ultra-fashionable  Cannes.  Then  again,  invalids  form  a 
small  minority  among  the  residents,  so  that  Florence  has 
not  that  funereal  atmosphere  which  used  to  make  Mentone, 
Bordighera,  and  other  health  resorts  so  oppressive  to 
ordinary  visitors. 


Hotels. — Florence  being  one  of  the  great  show  cities  of  Europe, 
and  being  visited  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  hotels 
of  all  kinds  are  very  numerous.  In  this  handbook,  however,  as 
only  the  principal  hotels,  and  the  smaller  ones  which  have  the 
least  claim  to  possessing  an  English  or  American  clie7itele  are 
noticed,  the  list  can  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  At  the 
more  fashionable  hotels  the  lowest  tariff  would  be  about  12  or 
15  fr.,  the  latter  price  being  charged  during  Easter,  the  height 
of  the  Florence  season.  In  Italy  these  prices  are  rather  high, 
but  then  the  season,  so  far  as  the  leading  hotels  are  concerned, 
does  not  last  more  than  a couple  of  months  or  so.  Nearly  all 
the  high  class  and  more  expensive  hotels  are  situated  along  the 
Lungarno,  on  the  right  (north)  bank  of  the  river,  between  the 
Piazza  Manin  at  the  western  end,  and  the  Lungarno  della  Zecca 
Vecchia.  They  all  have  a southern  aspect.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Lungarno  is  a generic  term,  and  the  different  portions  have 
some  more  or  less  cumbrous  qualifying  termination,  such  as — 
Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Lungarno  della  Zecca  Vecchia,  etc. 
In  short,  there  are  nearly  a dozen  Lungarnos  in  Florence.  The 
Lungarno  hotels  are  noticed  below  in  geographical  order,  starting 
from  the  Piazza  Manin. 

Royal  Continental  de  la  Paix  (known  generally  as  Hotel  de  la 
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Paix),  Piazza  Manin  (the  largest  in  Florence).  Like  many  of 
the  Florence  hotels  it  is  open  all  the  year.  R.*  from  5 » 

B.  I fr.  50  c. ; D.  6 fr.  ; A.  i fr. ; Lts.  i fr.  ; Billiard-room  ; 
Lift  ; E.  L.  ; C.  In  1897  Monsieur  Kraft,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Hotels  d’ltalie  and  Bristol,  became  the  proprietor  of  this 
hotel,  now  known  simply  as  the  Grand  Hotel. 

H6tel  de  la  Ville,  i,  Piazza  Manin.  Acc.  150;  B.  I fr.  50  c.; 
L.  4 fr. ; D.  6 fr.  ; R.  from  6 fr.  ; P.  12  fr.  50  c.  to  16  fr. ; 
Lift  ; E.  L. ; C. 

Hotel  d’ltalie  (Kraft’s),  a well-managed  house.  R.  3 to  6 fr. ; 
B.  I fr.  50  c. ; L.  3 fr.  50  c.  ; D.  5 fr.  (winter  6.30  p.m.,  spring 
7 p.m.);  A.  I fr. ; Lts.  75  c.  ; P.  from  10 fr. ; Billiard-room  ; Lift. 

Florence  Washington,  6,  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci  (a 
favourite  American  house).  R.  3 to  5 fr. ; B.  i fr.  50  c. ; L.  3 fr.  ; 
D.  5 fr. ; A.  i fr.  ; Lts.  75  c. ; P.  10  to  14  fr. ; Lift  ; E.  L.  ; C. 

Bristol,  near  Ponte  alia  Carraja.  P.  from  9 fr.  ; D.  4 fr. 
(6.30  p.m.  winter,  7 spring)  ; Lift ; E.  L.  Improved  under 
new  proprietorship. 

New  York,  i.  Piazza  Ponte  alia  Carraja.  R.  from  3 fr.  50  c. ; 

B.  I fr.  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  (12.30  p.m.)  ; D.  5 fr.  (6.30  p.m.); 

A.  I fr.  ; Lts.  i fr.  ; P.  lo  to  14  fr.  ; Billiard-room  ; Lift  ; C. 

An  old-established  house,  and  has  a good  reputation  among 
English  travellers. 

Russie,  10,  Lungarno  Acciajoli.  R.  3 to  4 fr.  ; B.  I fr.  50  c. ; 
L.  3 fr.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; A.  75  c.  ; Lts.  75  c.  ; P.  10  fr. 

Royal  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  Hotel  de  I’Arno,  8,  Lungarno 
Acciajoli  {two  hotels  adjoining  under  same  proprietorship). 
R.  ‘5  fr.  ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  4 fr. ; D.  5 fr.  (6.30  p.m.); 

A.  I fr.  ; Lts.  50  c.  ; P.  15  fr.  ; Billiard-rooms  ; Lift;  E.  L. ; 

C.  Considered  one  of  the  most  fashionable  hotels  in  Florence. 
Occupies  the  site  of  the  British  Embassy  (when  Florence  was 
the  capital  of  Italy). 

Paoli,  12,  Lungarno  della  Zecca  Vecchia.  Old-established 
family  hotel.  Well  managed.  Good  sanitary  arrangements. 
P.  from  10  fr.  Open  September  ist  to  June  30th. 

Palace  Hotel.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Arno.  Lift ; E.  L. 


* For  explanation  of  abbreviations  see  list  at  end  of  Table  of 
Contents. 
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Of  these  the  Florence,  Bristol,  and  Russie  are  slightly  more 
moderate  in  their  charges  than  the  others.  Each  of  the  above 
hotels,  except  Paoli’s,  sends  an  omnibus  to  the  station  (i  fr,  to 
I fr.  50  c.). 

A new  hotel,  the  Savoy,  has  been  built  in  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  with  all  modern  improvements.  Fashionable  and 
expensive.  P.  from  15  fr. 

The  Grand  H6tel  Baglioni,  a large  first-class  hotel  in  Piazza 
Unita  Italiana,  near  the  station,  was  opened  in  1903. 

There  has  been  a great  improvement  in  the  larger  Florence 
hotels  within  the  last  few  years  ; all  have  lifts  and  electric  light, 
the  corridors  are  well  warmed,  and  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  sanitation.  But  the  great  drawback  to  the  fashion- 
able hotels  on  the  Lungarno  is  that  they  are  incapable  of 
expansion,  and  the  public  rooms  are  small  in  comparison  with 
the  first-class  hotels  of  other  Continental  cities.  What  is  really 
wanted  is  a large  first-class  hotel  of  the  International  Palace  or 
Gordon  tj’pe  on  the  Fiesole  slopes.  Such  an  hotel  in  an  open, 
healthy  but  sheltered  site  would  probably  be  a success. 

Below  are  some  more  moderate-priced  hotels  and  hotel- 
pensions.  Victoria,  44,  Lungarno  Amerigo  Vespucci.  P,  8 to 
10  fr.  ; C.  Anglo-American,  7,  Via  Garibaldi.  Lelli  et  des 
Etats-Unis,  38,  Via  Montebello. 

The  above  are  near  the  Cascine  (the  public  gardens  at  the 
end  of  the  Lungarno),  and  the  charge  for  pension  varies  from 
8 to  10  fr. 

In  a more  central  position  are  : — 

Europe,  Via  Tornabuoni.  Acc.  60 ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  ; 

D.  4 fr.  50  c.  ; R.  3 fr.  50  c.  to  6 fr.  ; P.  lo  to  12  fr.  ; Lift ; 

E.  L.  ; C. 

Du  Nord  (much  enlarged).  Piazza  Strozzi.  P.  10  to  12  ; Lift. 

Londres  and  Metropole,  13,  Via  dei  Sassetti.  R.  (including 
Lts.  and  A.)  3 fr.  50  c.  ; B.  i fr.  25  c.  ; D.  4 fr.  ; P.  8 to  9 fr. 

Helvetia,  near  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  R.  2 fr.  ; B.  i fr. 
25  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  ; D.  4 fr.  (6.30  winter,  7 spring) ; A.  50  c.  ; 
Lts.  50  c.  ; P.  from  8 fr.  ; smoking,  billiard-rooms.  Good 
sanitary  arrangements.  Its  clientele  chiefly  French,  but  it  can 
be  recommended  to  English  visitors. 

Cavour,  5,  Via  Proconsolo.  R.  2 to  3 fr.  50  c.  ; B.  I fr.  25  c.  j 
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L.  3 fr.  ; D.  (including  wine)  4 fr.  50  c.  ; A.  50  c.  ; Lts.  50  c.  ; 
P.  8 fr.  50  c. 

Porta  Rossa,  with  a good  restaurant.  P.  from  9 fr.  50  c. 

Plotel  Milano,  12,  Via  Cerretani  (near  the  station).  R.  2 fr. 
50  c.  ; B.  I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  2 fr.  50  c.  ; D.  4 fr.  50  c.  ; A.  75  c.  ; 
P.  8 to  12  fr. 

Minerva,  Piazza  Sta.  Maria  Novella.  P.  9 to  10  fr.  ; C. 
Close  \o  station,  and  convenient  for  those  making  a short  stay. 
Now  under  Swiss  management. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  hotels  meet  the  trains ; usual 
charge  for  omnibus,  I fr. 

Private  pensions  abound  in  Florence,  and  by  visitors  spending 
several  weeks  in  the  city  are  usually  preferred  to  hotels,  though 
the  difference  in  prices  is  not  very  marked.  The  number  and 
popularity  of  these  establishments  seem  to  have  checked  the 
enterprise  of  local  hotel  proprietors,  and  we  do  not  find  at 
Florence  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix) 
any  hotels  approaching  in  size  or  splendour  to  the  colossal  estab- 
lishments at  Nice,  Cannes,  Monte  Carlo,  Mentone,  or  San 
Remo.  These  pensions,  originally  intended  to  compete  with 
the  higher  prices  of  hotelsj  and  to  cater  for  a more  modest  class 
of  visitors,  seem  to  be  rendered  in  some  measure  superfluous, 
owing  to  the  almost  Universal  adoption  nowadays  of  the  pension 
system  in  ordinary  hotels.  Still,  in  Florence,  these  establish- 
ments (of  which  there  are  an  enormous  number)  hold  their  own, 
though  their  prices  differ  little  from  those  of  the  moderate-priced 
hotels.  It  will  be  found,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  leading  private 
pensions  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
clientele,  though  originally  they  were  patronised  by  a somewhat 
inferior  class  (inferior,  of  course,  only  from  the  narrow  standpoint 
of  the  hotel  proprietor).  The  most  important  are  : — 

Bellini,  22,  Lungarno  Nuovo.  P.  8 to  12  fr.  ; L.  2 fr.  50  C* 
(l  p.m.) ; D.  3 fr.  50  c.  (7  p.m.)  Open  all  the  year.  Heated 
with  calorijh'es.  On  Saturday  evenings  concerts  and  dances  are 
given  to  guests  and  their  friends. 

Piccioli,  Lungarno,  and  i.  Via  Tornabuoni.  Acc.  75  ; P.  8 
to  10  fr.  ; lift;  E.L.  Open  from  September  1st  to  June  ist. 
Musical  entertainments  to  guests  and  their  friends  once  a week. 
Favourite  English  house. 
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Molini  Barbensi  (formerly  Pension  Clark),  13,  Lungarno 
Guicciardini  (left  bank  of  the  Arno).  P.  7 to  10  fr.  ; L.  2 fr. 
50  c.  (I  p.m.)  ; D.  4 fr.  (7  p.m.).  Open  all  the  year. 

Macnamee  (Villa  Trollope),  Piazza  dell’  Indipendenza.  P.  9 fr. 
Clientele  mainly  American. 

Pendini,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele.  More  of  a private  hotel 
than  the  above-mentioned  establishments.  Lift  and  electric 
light.  P.  from  8 fr. 

Jennings- Riccioli,  71,  Corso  dei  Tintori,  with  rooms  full  south 
overlooking  the  Arno.  P.  6 to  8 fr.  Well  recommended. 

Lottini,  6,  Lung  ’Arno  Corsini.  P.  from  6 fr. ; lift. 

At  the  better-class  Florence  pensions  the  appointments  and 
service  are  fairly  satisfactory,  but  complaints  are  not  infrequent 
that  the  food  is  occasionally  deficient  in  quantity  if  not  in  quality. 
Three  forcible  arguments  may  be  adduced,  however,  in  justifica- 
tion— high  rents,  short  season,  and  fierce  competition.  At  Rome 
the  season  is  much  longer,  and  yet  the  prices  are  higher. 

There  are  numerous  private  pensions  of  the  “ paying  guest  ” 
type.  Of  these,  one  kept  by  Miss  Plucknett,  i,  P.  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  can  be  recommended. 

Villas  and  Apartments.  — The  rent  of  a furnished  villa  would 
be  anything  from  300  fr.  a month,  the  rent  depending  a good 
deal  on  the  situation.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Cascine,  and 
the  more  distant  suburbs  in  the  hills  near  the  Viale  dei  Colli, 
are  the  dearest  quarters.  Villas  in  the  latter  district  are  usually 
of  good  size  with  large  gardens,  with  rents  from  2,500  fr.  (unfur- 
nished) upwards.  Many  small  villas  and  flats  have  recently 
been  built  near  Piazza  Cavour  and  Barriere  delle  Cure,  where  the 
rents  (unfurnished)  are  very  moderate,  from  900  or  1,000  fr. 
upwards.  As  in  France,  the  rent  of  unfurnished  houses  and 
flats  is  based  on  the  number  of  rooms,  irrespective  of  size. 
In  the  best  quarters  120  to  150  fr.  a room  (entrance  hall  counting 
as  a room)  is  the  usual  rent,  while  in  the  more  central  parts  and 
south  of  the  Arno  each  room  would  be  about  90  or  100  fr. 
Flats  on  the  first  floor  are  the  dearest.  Furnished  apartments 
are  plentiful.  In  the  Borgognissanti  and  Via  del  Prato  a couple 
of  rooms  (furnished)  could  be  obtained  for  60  fr.  a month,  or,  if 
taken  by  the  year,  from  50  fr.  or  even  less.  Those  contem- 
plating staying  all  the  year  round  should  take  rooms  some 
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distance  from  the  Lungarno,  as  it  is  infested  with  mosquitoes  in 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 

“ Rents  in  Florence  have  gone  up  very  considerably  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  rise  comes  to  nearly 
50  % in  some  cases.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  desirable 
villas.  Apartments  in  town  also  are  much  higher.  Furnished 
apartments  have  so  far  not  felt  the  rise  so  much,  but  these,  as 
well  as  unfurnished  apartments,  are  more  difficult  to  get. 
Building  is  naturally  going  on  rapidly,  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
things  will,  sooner  or  later,  right  themselves.” — W.H. 

Amusements. — Theatres-. — La  Pergola,  12,  Via  della 
Pergola  ; Opera  and  Ballets.  Only  open  for  a few  months 
in  the  year.  Verdi  (formerly  Pagliano)  5,  Via  del  Forso  ; 
Opera.  Niccolini,  i,  Via  Ricasoli ; Comic  Opera  and 
Comedy.  Politeama  Nazionale  ; Opera  and  Comedy. 

There  are  numerous  Variety  Theatres,  Cirques,  and 
Cafe-concerts  where  smoking  is  allowed.  The  most 
frequented  are : Politeama,  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele ; 
Grand  Ballets  or  Circus.  Arena  Nazionale,  15,  Via 
Nazionale;  Operetta  or  Circus  (i  fr.  50  c.).  Alhambra, 
Piazza  Beccaria ; Winter  Garden  ; a kind  of  Music  Hall. 
The  most  frequented  Cafe-chantant  is  the  Gambrinus. 
Principal  Attractions  and  Places  of  Interest. 

I.  Public  Galleries^  Museums^  etc. — Uffizi  Galleries, 
10  to  4,  I fr.  Formerly  the  fee  of  I fr.  included  admission 
to  both  galleries,  but  now  there  is  a separate  charge  of 
I fr.  for  each.  Sunday  free,  i to  4.  Lift  50  c’  Pitti 
Galleries,  Same  hours  and  fees.  The  Uffizi  Galleries 
can  be  reached  from  here  by  a long  covered  corridor 
crossing  the  river  by  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  National  Museum 
in  the  Bargello  (Palazzo  del  Podesta),  10  to  4,  i fr. 
Sunday  free.  Academy,  52,  Via  Ricasoli  (Michael 
Angelo’s  famous  David)  10  to  4,  i fr.  Sunday  free. 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  lo  to  3,  50  c.  to  custodian  (occasionally 
closed  without  notice).  Galleria  Buonarotti  (Michael 
Angelo’s  House),  64,  Via  Ghibellina,  9 to  3,  50  c.  Monday 
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and  Thursday  free.  Closed  Sundays.  Museo  di  S.  Marco, 
in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco,  lo  to  4,  i fr.  Sunday  free. 
Closed  on  fefe  days.  Biblioteca  Laurenziana  (S.  Lorenzo), 
9 to  3,  50  c.  to  custodian.  Closed  on  fete  days.  Museo 
Archaelogico  (Egyptian  and  Etruscan  collections,  and  Gal- 
leria degli  Arazzi),  25,  Via  Colonna,  10  to  4,  i fr.  Sunday 
free.  Children  are  admitted  for  50  c.  to  these  galleries. 

All  the  above  are  closed  on  the  following  days : January 
1st  and  6th,  March  14th,  Easter  Day,  Ascension,  Corpus 
Domini,  first  Sunday  in  June,  June  24th  (St.  John;, 
June  29th,  August  15th,  September  8th,  November  ist, 
November  20th,  December  8th,  and  Christmas  Day. 

2.  The  four  famous  CeJiacole  (Last  Supper). — Di  Foligno, 
58,  Via  Faenza;  d’ Andrea  del  Sarto,  S.  Salvi,  12,  Via  S. 
Salvi ; del  Girlandajo  in  the  Ognissanti  Convent,  Borgog- 
nissanti ; d’ Andrea  del  Castagno,  S.  Appollonia,  27,  Via 
Aprile  (leading  out  of  the  Via  S.  Gallo).  25  c.  to  custodian. 

These  Cenacole  and  Perugino’s  frescoes  in  Sta.  Maria 
Maddalena  de’  Pazzi,  Via  de’  Pinti,  can  only  be  seen  from 
noon  to  4 p.m. 

3.  Churches. — Cathedral  and  Baptistery,  Piazza  del 
Duomo  (Campanile  i fr.) ; Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine,  Piazza 
Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine  (frescoes  by  Giotto  and  Filippino 
Lippi) ; Sta.  Croce,  Piazza  Santa  Croce  (the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Florence) ; S.  Lorenzo,  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo 
(Michael  Angelo’s  famous  monuments.  Day  and  Night, 
and  the  Medici  Chapel,  50  c.) ; Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
Piazza  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  near  the  station  (Cimabue’s 
Madonna);  S.  Marco,  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  (Fra  Angelico's 
frescoes,  Savonarola  Memorials  in  Museum) ; S.  Miniato, 
Via  dei  Colli  (mosaics) ; SS.  Annunziata,  Piazza  del' 
Annunziata  (Andrea  del  Sarto's  frescoes) ; S.  Spirito, 
Piazza  S.  Spirito,  near  Ponte  Sta.  Trinita  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Arno  (Madonna  by  Filippino  Lippi).  The 
churches  usually  remain  open  all  day  till  an  hour  before 
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sunset,  except  from  noon  till  2 or  3 o’clock.  50  c.  is  ample 
to  the  custodian  for  a single  visitor. 

4.  Private  Galleries  and  Palaces. — Corsini,  7,  Via 

Parione.  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  10  to  3, 
50  c. ; catalogue  (faulty)  i fr.  50  c.  (Good  examples  ot 
Tintoretto,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Botticelli.)  Strozzi, 
Via  Tornabuoni  (fine  example  of  Florentine  domestic 
architecture.  Pictures  have  recently  been  sold.)  Wednes- 
day, II  to  I.  Riccardi  (famous  library),  9 to  5.  50  c. 

Torrigiani,  near  Ponte  alle  Grazie  (pictures  by  Filippino 
Lippi,  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo  Veronese) ; special  per7?iesso 
required.  Martelli  Gallery,  8,  Via  della  Forca.  Pancia- 
tichi  Gallery,  62,  Via  Pinti.  Capponi  Gallery,  Via  Gino 
Capponi. 

5.  Pa7’k^  Garde7is^  a7id  Pomts  of  View, — The  Cascine 
(the  Hyde  Park  of  Florence).  This  beautiful  park 
is  skirted  by  the  Arno  along  its  whole  length  (i^ 
miles).  It  is  a fashionable  afternoon  promenade.  Band 
on  most  afternoons.  Boboli  Gardens,  open  on  Sunday 
and  Thursday,  from  noon  till  an  hour  before  sunset. 
On  other  days,  a pe7'77iesso^  which  can  be  obtained  at 
the  office,  central  entrance,  Pitti  Palace,  is  required. 
Fine  views  from  the  terraces.  Torrigiani  Gardens. 
Entrance  from  Via  dei  Serragli.  Special  per?nesso 
necessary.  Can  sometimes  be  obtained  by  applying  at 
the  Palazzo  Torrigiani. 

The  best  views  are  to  be  obtained  from  Bellosguardo, 
beyond  Porta  San  Frediano  ; S.  Miniato  and  the  Viale 
dei  Colli ; Mount  Oliveto  (half  a mile  beyond  the  Porta 
S.  Frediano) ; and  from  Fiesole.  Much  of  the  benefit 
which  invalids  might  derive  from  these  beautiful  public 
gardens,  especially  those  bordering  the  Viale  dei  Colli, 
is  wasted  through  the  strange  lack  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  municipal  authorities  in  providing  seats. 

6.  Historical  Houses. — Alfieri,  2,  Lungarno  Corsini; 
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Amerigo  Vespucci,  20,  Via  Borgognissanti ; Andrea  del 
Sarto,  24,  Via  Gino  Capponi ; Benvenuto  Cellini,  56, 
Via  della  Pergola ; Cimabue,  83,  Via  Borgo  Allegri ; 
Cherubini,  22,  Via  Fiesolana ; Dante,  2,  Piazza  S. 
Martino ; Galileo,  23,  Via  della  Costa  S.  Giorgio ; 
Machiavelli,  16,  Via  Guicciardini ; Michael  Angelo,  5, 
Via  Bentaccordi;  Raphael,  15,  Via  Ginori ; Rossini,  ii. 
Via  Cavour ; Mrs.  Browning,  Via  Maggio.  Most  of 
these  houses  are  marked  with  a commemorative  tablet. 
The  number  of  these  historic  dwellings  must  bring  home 
to  the  most  unobservant  tourist  the  large  number  of 
famous  men  which  Florence  has  either  produced,  or  to 
whom  she  has  proved  a kind  of  foster-mother.  The  names 
of  the  streets  also  bear  striking  witness  to  the  vast  array 
of  eminent  persons  connected  with  Florence  of  the  past. 

Before  beginning  any  systematic  course  of  sight-seeing 
the  visitor  to  Florence  will  find  it  a good  plan  to  devote, 
say,  a couple  of  mornings  to  a comprehensive  and  well- 
chosen  “ circular  cab  tour,’’  in  order  to  familiarise  him- 
self a little  with  the  topography  of  the  city,  and  to  obtain 
a general  idea  of  its  principal  architectural  features. 

Drives  and  Excursio7ts. — The  most  interesting  drives 
practicable  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon  are  : — 

Viale  dei  Colli,  San  Miniato,  Poggio  Imperiale,  Torre 
del  Gallo,  Villa  di  Galileo,  returning  by  the  Porta  Romana: 
two  to  three  hours.  This  interesting  circular  tour  can 
also  be  conveniently  and  economically  managed  by  taking 
the  trams  which  leave  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  every  half- 
hour  for  Poggio  Imperiale  and  Gelsomino  by  way  of 
Ponte  di  Ferro  and  Viale  Michel-angelo.  At  Gelsomino 
the  trams  to  Porta  Romana  and  Piazza  della  Signoria 
can  be  taken,  thus  completing  the  circuit.  Certosa 
d’Ema,  6 fr.,  allowing  one  hour’s  stay  at  the  monastery. 
If  the  prettier  route  by  the  Viale  dei  Colli  be  taken,  the 
charge  will  be  higher.  This  excursion  can  also  be  done 
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very  comfortably  by  the  steam  trams  which  leave  the  P, 
Beccaria  every  hour  for  Certosa  Vialedei  Colli.  Fare  ; 
55  and  50  c.  Mount  Oliveto  and  Bellosguardo.  A drive 
worth  taking  for  the  views  alone.  Going  by  Via  Romana 
and  returning  by  the  Ponte  Sospeso  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Cascine,  the  drive  will  take  about  two  hours.  Fiesole. 
Without  exception  the  most  beautiful  drive  near  Florence. 
A very  convenient  electric  tram  service  leaves  the  Piazza 
S.  Marco  hourly  from  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  70  c. ; return,  i fr. 
For  a cab,  8 fr.  will  probably  be  asked,  but  less  will  often 
be  taken,  especially  in  the  mornings.  Gastello  di  Vinci- 
gliata.  A much  restored  mediaeval  castle  belonging  to 
Mr.  Temple  Leader,  situated  on  a commanding  position  to 
the  S.E.  of  Fiesole.  Worth  visiting.  Fine  views.  Open 
Thursday  and  Sunday  from  8 to  5.  Per7nesso  can  be 
obtained  at  14,  Piazza  Pitti,  Florence.  Drive,  three  hours 
there  and  back.  The  following  summary  of  drives  and 
excursions  is  taken  from  the  Italian  Gazette : — Out  of  Porta 
San  F7'edia7io  : Monte  Oliveto — Monticelli — Legnaia — 
Ponte  a Sieve — Scandicci — Bellosguardo — Signa.  Out  of 
Porta  Ro77ia7ia : Cantagalli  Pottery  and  Artistic  Majolica 
(21,  Via  Senese) — Certosa — Poggio  Imperiale — Arcetri 
(Astronomical  Observatory) — S.  Margherita  a Montici — 
Torre  del  Gallo  (Galileo  Observatory) — S.  Miniato — 
Piazzale  Michel-angelo — Impruneta.  Out  of  Po7’ta  San 
Niccola  : Ponte  a Ema — Valley  of  the  Ema — Antella — 
Badia — Bagno  a Ripoli — Galleria  del  Prete.  Out  of  Porta 
alia  C7vce  : S.  Salvi,  Cenacolo  of  A.  del  Sarto — Settignano 
— Castle  of  Vincigliata  (permit  necessary) — Rovezzano. 
Out  of  Porta  San  Gallo : Montughi  (Villa  Stibbert) — 
Gastello  (Villa  Reale  della  Patraia) — Doccia — La  Loggia 
(Villa  Salviati)— Badia — San  Dominico  (Villa  Palmieri) — 
Fiesole— (Villa  Spence,  Scavi,  Etruschi,  Duomo) — Prato- 
lino  Park,  Villa  Demidoff.  Permit  necessary. 

Of  the  more  distant  excursions,  the  Vallombrosa 
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Monastery  and  Camaldoli  are  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing. Since  the  mountain  railway  from  S.  Ellero  (on  the 
Florence-Rome  Railway),  to  Saltino,  Vallombrosa  can  be 
managed  in  one  day  if  the  morning  train  from  Florence  be 
taken  ; but  such  a hurried  visit  is  not  recommended.  The 
train  leaves  the  Central  Station,  Florence  (Ponte  Croce 
Station  ten  minutes  later)  at  7.40  a.m.,  reaching  Saltino 
(about  two  miles  from  the  Monastery)  at  10  a.m.  The 
return  train  leaves  Saltino  at  5.10  p.m.  Fare  : 4 fr.  single, 
6 fr.  return. 

The  trip  to  Camaldoli  is  not  often  undertaken,  as  it 
involves  a long  and  tedious  train  journey,  but  the  grandeur 
and  wildness  of  the  scenery  fully  reward  the  enterprise  of 
the  tourist.  Two  days  at  least  are  required.  Leaving 
Florence  by  the  early  morning  train,  Arezzo  is  reached  in 
about  an  hour.  Here  change  carriages  for  Poppi  (line 
recently  opened)  ij  hour’s  journey.  Here  a carriage  can 
be  obtained  for  Camaldoli  (12  kil.).  Charge,  8 fr. 
Camaldoli  is  becoming  a favourite  summer  station  as  well, 
and  consequently  there  is  good  hotel  accommodation 
(Grand  Hotel,  a sticciirsale  of  Grand  Hotel  Bretagne, 
Florence.  Pensioit  12  fr.).  A far  more  interesting  route, 
passing  through  the  finest  and  boldest  scenery  to  be  found 
within  fifty  miles  of  Florence,  is  via  Pontassieve  and  the 
Monte  Consuma  Pass.  A carriage  to  Poppi  can  be  had  for 
15  fr.,  or  with  two  horses  (necessary  for  four  persons  or 
more)  24  fr.  During  the  spring  a diligence,  in  connection 
with  the  hotel  at  Camaldoli,  meets  the  morning  train  at 
Poppi. 
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GALLERIA  DEGLI  UFFIZI. 


1.  Prime  vestibolo. 

2.  Secondo  ,, 

3.  Primo  corridore. 

4.  Secondo  ,, 

5.  Terzo  „ 

6. 

7,  Galleria  Feroni, 

8,  Bronzi  antichi. 

9,  Salla  della  Niobe. 

10.  ,,  del  Baroccio. 

11.  ,,  delle  Iscrizioni. 

12.  ,,  deir  Ermafrodito. 

13.  ,,  dei  Cammei. 

14.  Ritratti  dei  Pittori. 


15.  Corridore  o passaggio  che 
conduce  alia  Galleria  Pitti. 

16.  'I  Corridore  e sala  di  Lor- 

17. /  enzo  Monaco. 

18.  Gabinetto  delle  Medaglie. 

19.  Scuola  Veneziana. 

20.  Gemme. 

21.  Scuola  Francese. 

22.  ,,  Tedesca  e Fiam- 

23.  ,,  Olandese.  [minga. 

24.  ,,  Italiana. 

25.  Tribuna. 

26.  Scuola  Toscana. 

27.  Sala  di  antichi  maestri. 
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7.  Public  Picture  Galle7‘ies. 

(i)  The  Ujfizi  Galleries. — These,  with  the  Pitti  Galleries, 
combine  to  form  what  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most 
famous  Art  Collection  in  Europe. 

The  Uffizi  is  much  the  larger,  and  contains  a far  larger 
proportion  of  comparatively  indifferent  pictures  than  does 
the  Pitti  collection,  which  boasts  of  “ a relatively  greater 
array  of  masterpieces  than  any  collection  in  Italy.”  Visitors 
staying  only  a week  in  Florence  are  recommended  to 
devote  at  least  two  mornings  to  the  Uffizi,  and  one  to  the 
Pitti  collection. 

The  whole  collection  has  been  for  some  time  undergoing 
the  lengthy  process  of  re-arrangement  and  re-numbering. 
None  of  the  innumerable  Florentine  guides  and  books  of 
reference,  except,  of  course,  Karl  K^roly’s  “ Handbook  to 
the  Florence  Galleries  ” (see  list  below)  give  as  full  a list 
as  is  to  be  found  in  Grifi’s  “ Saunterings  in  Florence.”  The 
little  Italian  guide  book  “ Firenze  e Dintorni  ” (also  in 
French  and  English,  i fr.),  published  by  Treves  Fratelli, 
Milan,  will,  however,  be  found  sufficient  by  most  visitors. 
The  gems  of  the  whole  collection  are  placed  in  Room 
No.  25,  the  Tribuna,  which  is  a kind  of  sa?tctu?n  sanctorum 
of  art.  Entering  from  the  corridor,  the  world-renowned 
Venus  de  Medici  confronts  the  visitor.  This  statue  is 
considered  to  represent  the  nearest  approach  to  the  highest 
ideal  of  feminine  beauty. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  omit  the  abridged 
catalogue  of  the  more  noteworthy  pictures  given  in  the 
last  edition  of  Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts,  as  it 
occupied  too  much  space. 

Some  very  important  changes  have  been  made  in  this 
gallery  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Three  new 
rooms  have  been  opened  to  admit  the  valuable  gifts  of 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Orchardson,  the  Florentine  artist  Boldini, 
Roby  the  Belgian,  and  the  Swiss  painter  Charles  Giron. 
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In  the  first  of  the  three  rooms  is  exhibited  a well-arranged 
collection  of  Tuscan  art,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  other  rooms  will  require  some 
time  before  they  are  entirely  in  order.  The  whole  of  the 
gallery  has  been  rearranged  with  the  most  scrupulous  care 
to  specify  accurately  the  artist  and  date  of  the  different 
pictures  ; many  of  which,  having  been  for  years  hidden 
in  cellars  under  the  Uffizi,  are  now  being  located  in  the 
new  rooms.  Among  them  is  a beautiful  Venus,  by  Lorenzo 
di  Credi,  at  first  sight  resembling  strikingly  that  of 
Botticelli,  painted  no  doubt  in  the  studio  of  Andrea  di 
Verrocchio.  It  has  been  hidden  here  since  1869,  when  it 
was  brought  from  the  Grand  Ducal  Villa  of  Cafaggiolo, 
now  possessed  by  the  Princess  Borghese.  Another  gem 
brought  to  light  is  that  of  a half-size  figure  of  a youth, 
with  a rocky  landscape  behind  him,  supposed  to  be  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  his  young  days.  Among  the  gifts 
of  modern  artists  are  those  of  the  heirs  of  the  great  French 
portrait-painter  David. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  alterations  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  Uffizi  during  1897.  The  unique  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  painters  painted  by  themselves, 
formerly  in  Rooms  14  and  15,  were  removed  to  four 
new  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  collection  of  cameos 
(Room  18)  have  been  removed  to  the  Archaeological  and 
National  Museums.  The  pictures  in  the  Hall  of  Niobe 
have  been  replaced  by  four  large  historical  tapestries, 
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GALLERU  PITTl. 


1.  Sala  di  Venere. 

2.  ,,  d’Apollo. 

3.  ,,  di  Marte. 

4.  „ ,,  Giove. 

5.  ,,  „ Saturno. 

6.  ,,  dell’  liiade. 

7.  Stanza  della  Stula. 

8.  ,,  deir  Educazione 

di  Giove. 


9.  Bagno. 

10.  Stanza  di  Ulisse. 

11.  ,,  ,,  Prometeo. 

12.  Corridore  delleColonne. 

13.  Stanza  della  Giiistizia. 

14.  ,,  di  Flora. 

15.  ,,  dei  Pntti. 

16.  Galleria  dei  Poccetti. 


(2)  The  Pitti  Galleries. — Famed  chiefly  for  pictures  of 
Raphael,  eleven  undisputed  works  by  that  master  being 
hung  here.  Entering  the  gallery  at  Room  6,  it  is  advisable 
to  walk  straight  through  the  saloons,  and  begin  with 
Room  1 (Sala  di  Venere),  as  the  numbers  in  the  official 
catalogue  (from  which  the  numbers  in  this  summary  are 
taken)  commence  at  this  room.  The  light  in  some  of  these 
saloons  is  indifferent,  and,  if  possible,  the  galleries  should 
be  visited  on  a fine  clear  day. 

The  ordinary  visitor,  who  does  not  lay  credit  to  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  nrt)  will  probably  prefer  tins  gallery 
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to  that  of  the  Uffizi,  as  the  chronological  order  of  the 
different  schools,  so  strictly  preserved  in  the  latter,  is  quite 
ignored  here,  the  great  object  being  to  “ravish  and  delight 
the  eye.’’ 

The  Sala  di  Saturno  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
Tribuna  or  Salon  Carre  of  the  Pitti.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
many  of  Raphael’s  masterpieces,  including  the  famous 
Madonna  della  Seggiola,  the  Granduca  Madonna,  and  the 
portrait  of  Doni. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  recent  acquisitions  is  the 
Pallas  by  Botticelli,  discovered  in  an  antechamber  of  the 
Pitti  Palace  by  Mr.  William  Spence,  of  Florence,  in  1894. 
Its  authenticity  is  admitted  by  most  experts. 

(3)  Academy^  52,  Via  Racasoli. — Officially  known  as 
Galleria  Antica  e Moderno.  Open  daily  10  to  4,  i fr. 
Next  to  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  collection  the  most  important 
and  valuable  in  Florence.  Its  special  feature  is  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures  by  Tuscan  artists  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  This  gallery  should  be  visited  before 
the  Pitti  and  Uffizi,  for  which  it  affords  an  excellent  intro- 
duction. Its  most  interesting  features  are  the  Botticellis, 
and  Michael  Angelo’s  celebrated  colossal  statue  of  David, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Vasari,  surpasses  all  ancient  and 
modern  statues. 

(4)  Sta,  Maria  Nuovay  29,  Via  Bufalini,  50  c. — This 
small  but  valuable  collection  is  not  seen  to  advantage  in 
the  dark  and  gloomy  rooms  where  the  pictures  are  hung. 
Petitions  for  its  removal  to  the  Academy  have  been  exten- 
sively signed. 

(5)  Gallery  of  Buonarroti,  64,  Via  Ghibellina. — Open 
daily  (except  Sunday),  50  c.  Monday  and  Thursday  free. 
Contains  a small  collection  of  studios  and  sketches  by 
Michael  Angelo, 
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PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Routes. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Hotels.  — See  above. 

Church  Services. — Holy  Trinity,  Via  La  Marmora.  Chaplain, 
Rev.  A.  A.  Knollys,  M.A.,  Sunday  ii  and  5.  H.C.  8.30  and 
12.15.  St.  Mark’s,  18,  Via  Maggio.  Chaplain,  Rev.  FI. 
Tanner,  M.A.,  Assistant-Chaplain,  Rev.  P.  L.  Hunt,  Sunday 
II  and  5.  H.C.  8.30  and  12.  St.  James  (American  Church), 
II,  Piazza  del  Carmine.  Rector,  Rev.  H.  A.  Venables,  M.A., 
II  and  4.  Presbyterian  Church,  ii,  Lungarno  Guicciardini 
(next  Pension  Molini  Barbensi),  Rev.  D.  Croom,  M.A., 
Sundays  ii  and  4.  St.  Joseph,  Via  S.  Caterina  (Roman 
Catholic),  for  English-speaking  Catholics.  Open  November  to 
May.  Mass,  Sunday,  8.30  and  10.  Benediction  and  Sermon, 
3.30  p.m.  Rector,  Vacant. 

Consuls.  — H.B.M.  Consul-General,  Major  Percy  Chapman; 
Vice-Consul,  G.  Placci,  Esq.,  Consulate,  2,  Via  Tornabuoni. 
Hours  10  to  12  and  2 to  4.  U.S.  Consul,  Hon.  Jerome  Quay, 
Consulate,  10,  Via  Tornabuoni. 

English  Doctors. — Dr.  A.  R.  Coldstream,  7,  Via  Ferruccio; 
Dr.  T.  Henderson,  i,  Lungarno  Guicciardini ; Dr.  G.  Garry, 
2,  Via  Vecchietti  ; Dr.  Edward  Gates,  Via  Palestro ; Dr. 
C.  R.  Parke  (American),  6,  Via  Garibaldi.  Hours  of  con- 
sultation usually  2 to  3. 

English  Dentists. — Messrs.  Dunn,  9,  Via  Tornabuoni;  Dr. 
Schaffner  (American),  8,  Via  Cerretani. 

English  Hospital. — 48,  Via  Bolognese. 

Private  Hospital. — Villa  Betania,  Via  Poggio  Imperiale.  A 
convalescent  home  for  paying  patients,  12  fr.  a day.  Apply  for 
admission  to  Dr.  Boltari,  6,  Via  de  Serragli. 

English  Nurses''  Institute. — Apply  to  Rev.  A.  A.  Knollys. 
English  Chemists. — H.  Roberts  & Co.,  17,  Via  Tornabuoni ; 
Munstermann  (late  Groves),  5,  Via  Borgognissanti ; Anglo- 
American  Pharmacy,  39,  Via  Cavour  ; Anglo- Italian  Chemist, 
Piazza  Madonna. 

English  Stores. — Anglo-American  Stores,  Via  Cavour. 
English  School.  — Anglo-Italian  College,  67,  Via  Sta, 
Reparata.  Principal,  C.  Bartlett  Begg,  Esq.,  M.A, 
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Postal  AiTangenients. — Head  office,  Piazza  degli  Uffizi,  8 a.m. 
till  9 p.m.  Branch  offices  at  the  railway  station  (9  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.),  Piazza  Cavour,  Via  dei  Fossi,  Piazza  Beccaria,  etc., 
9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Three  arrivals  of  English  mails  daily  at 
6.34  a.m.,  4.48  p.m.,  and  11.55  pm.  ; but  only  two  deliveries, 
at  9 a.m.  and  6.30  p.m.  Collection  for  English  mail,  street 
boxes,  6 p.m.;  head  office,  7-i5  P-^- i ^^d  station  office, 

7.45  p.m.  {vid  Turin)  and  <).io  p.m.  Qvtd  Milan).  The  station 
boxes  are  cleared  five  minutes  before  depaiture  of  each  mail 
train.  Mails  for  the  U.S.,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  same  hours, 
and  for  India,  Saturday  8.40  p.m.  at  head  office  ; 9 P-i^-» 
station,  Boxes  for  newspapers  {Cassetta  per  Stampe)  are  usually 
next  to  letter-boxes  {Cassetta  per  Lettere')^  and  visitors  should  be 
careful  to  discriminate  between  them. 

Four  local  deliveries  daily.  Fiesole  is  now  inside  the  local 
postal  district,  as  well  as  Bellosguardo.  Postage:  Town 
(“  citth  ”),  5 c. ; letter-cards  (biglietto  postale),  5 c.  ; Italy,  20  c. ; 
foreign  countries  in  Postal  Union,  25  c.  * ; post-cards  10  c., 
reply  (Italy  only),  15  c.  ; abroad,  20  c.  Parcel  Post,  not 
exceeding  5 kil.,  2 fr.  75  c.  to  England.  In  Italy,  not  exceed- 
ing 3 kil.,  60  c.  ; 5 kib,  I fr. 

Letters  delivered  in  London  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 

N.B. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  six  hours  can  be  gained 
by  posting  letters  in  the  station  in  Milan  box  (near  Buffet)  before 

2.46  p.m.  (or  in  train  up  to  3 p.m.).  As  this  is  not  a mail 
train,  there  is  no  official  notice  of  it.  Letters  by  this  service 
should  reach  London  on  the  morni7ig  of  the  second  day. 

Telegraphs. — Head  office,  12,  Via  del  Proconsolo  (always 
open)  ; branch  offices  : railway  station,  26,  Via  Pisana,  Porta 
Romana,  24,  Piazza  Cavour,  5,  Piazza  Beccaria,  5,  Via  di  Ripoli, 
104,  Via  dei  Vecchietti,  26,  Via  Borgognissanti,  9 to  6. 

Rates  in  addition  to  I fr.,  England,  26  c.,  France  and  Switzer- 
land, 14  c.,  and  Germany  20  c.  a word. 

Italy,  I fr.  not  exceeding  15  words,  each  additional  word  5 c. 
Florence  50  c.  15  words,  and  5 c.  each  extra  word.  Urgent 
telegrams  {telegrainmi  urgenti)  thrice  above  rates.  These  take 
precedence  of  ordinary  telegrams. 

* Since  Oct.  1907  rates  are  25  c.  per  1 oz.,  and  15  c.  for  each  subse- 
quent oz. 
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Pithlic  Telephone.  — Via  dei  Vecchiettl.  Communication 
direct  with  Rome,  Genoa,  Nice,  Paris,  and  other  large  cities. 

English  Bankers. — Plaskard  & Co.,  Limited,  Palazzo  Aritinori, 
3,  Piazza  Antinori ; French,  Lemon  «&  Co.,  2,  Via  Tornabuoni ; 
Maquay  & Co.,  Via  Tornabuoni  ; Thos.  Cook  & Son,  lo.  Via 
Tornabuoni. 

Money. — Italy  no  longer  belonging  to  the  Latin  Monetary 
Union,  its  coins  are  not  received  outside  the  peninsula.  Silver 
coins  of  PTance,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Greece  are  in  return 
refused  in  Italy.  Italian  bank  notes  are  for  5,  10,  25,  50,  100 
lire  and  upwards.  The  notes  for  i and  2 lire  have  been 
discontinued.  Coins  : gold,  10  and  20  lire  ; silver,  i,  2,  and 
5 lire  ; nickel,  20  c.  and  25  c.  ; and  copper,  i,  2,  5 and  lo  c. 
Advisable  for  traveller  passing  through  Florence  to  take  only 
notes  of  the  Banca  Nazionale  (Biglietti  di  Stato). 

Baths. — Baroncelli,  16,  Via  SS.  Apostoli,  i fr.  ; Franceschi, 
19,  Via  Vigna  Nuova,  and  28,  Via  Parione,  i fr.  ; Via  dei 
Pecori  (near  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele)  ; Ordinary  and  Medical 
Baths,  Via  Bonifacio  Lupi. 

Cafis. — Doney,  16,  Via  Tornabuoni.  (The  Cafe  Doney  no 
longer  exists  ; but  the  confectioner  next  door,  called  Doney — 
Thomson-Doney,  proprietor — has  coffee  and  tea  rooms.)  Gia- 
cosa.  Via  Tornabuoni,  also  a confectioner.  These  can  be 
recommended  to  ladies.  Gambrinus,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  ; 
Antico  Bottegone,  Piazza  del  Duomo.  Caffe  nero  (black  coffee), 
20  c.  to  25  c.  ; ice,  30  c.  to  50  c.  ; beer,  35  c.  Waiter,  5 c.  to 
10  c.  For  open  air  cafh  and  tr^^/^-concerts,  see  under  “ Amuse- 
ments.” 

Restaurants. — Doney.  Table  d'hdte  from  6 to  8 p.m.,  7 fr. 
Capitani,  1 1,  Via  Tornabuoni ; dinner  same  hours,  5 ff.  Waiter, 
50  c.  Both  good,  but  expensive.  Generally  close  about  9 or 
9.30.  Dinners  from  3 fr.  to  3 fr.  50  c.,  could  be  obtained 
at  Melini,  13,  Via  Calzaiuoli  ; Bonciani,  23,  Via  Panzani  ; 
Alhambra,  Piazza  Beccaria ; Gambrinus,  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele  ; Toscana,  3,  Via  Calzaiuoli.  Good  dinner  for  3 fr. 
50  c.  Capitani  & Brim,  28,  Via  Montebello,  make  a speciality 
of  sending  out  dinners  {dinerd  domicile).  P'or  genuine  Florentine 
cookery  and  Tuscan  specialties  the  Paoli  might  be  tried.  Ser- 
vice very  primitive.  Not  recommended  for  ladies. 
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English  Tea  Rooms. — -Albion  Tea  Rooms,  5)  Via  dei  Vecchi- 
etti,  very  select ; also  Italian  Tea  Rooms,  concert  during 
season  ; Digerini,  Marinai  & Co.,  5 A,  Via  dei  Vecchielti,  next 
Vieusseux  Library. 

Living  Expenses. — Pdorence,  compared  to  other  large  towns  in 
Italy,  is  a fairly  cheap  place  for  foreign  residence,  though  prices 
have  risen  considerably  the  last  few  years.  Living  is  decidedly 
cheaper  here  than  at  Genoa,  Venice,  or  Rome,  for  instance. 
Furnished  apartments  cost  considerably  less  than  at  the  more 
frequented  Riviera  stations.  The  charges  at  the  innumerable 
private  pensions  are,  owing  to  the  severe  competition,  decidedly 
moderate ; but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  more  fashionable 
pensions^  where  prices  are  as  high  as  at  the  hotel  pensions.  The 
rents  of  villas  and  flats  are  low,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
various  taxes  are  excessive,  so  that  the  occupant  of  a villa  or 
apartment  will,  in  the  long  run,  have  to  pay  almost  as  much  as 
for  similar  accommodation  at  Nice  or  Mentone.  There  are  various 
local  taxes,  such  as  a “ family  tax  ” of  20  fr.  a year.  Furnished 
apartments  (six  to  seven  rooms)  from  about  250  fr.  a month. 
The  rent  of  same  unfurnished  would  be  from  1,200  fr.  a year. 
It  would  be  difflciflt  to  get  suitable  apartments  at  a lower  rent, 
and  for  flats  in  a fashionable  street  or  Piazza  these  rents  may  be 
doubled.  Wages  for  a maid-servant  from  30  fr.  a month  (with 
wine)  ; a male  cook  or  coachman  costs  40  to  60  fr.  Meat  of 
good  quality  dearer  than  in  England  ; fruit,  vegetables,  wine 
very  cheap.  Most  expensive  items  of  housekeeping  are  coffee 
(5  to  6 fr.  a kilog.)  ; tea  (12  to  15  fr.  a kilog.)  ; sugar  (i  fr. 
60  c.  to  2 fr.  a kilog.)  ; milk  (30  to  40  c.  a litre)  ; salt  (60  c. 
a kilog.)  ; wood  from  50  fr.  the  1,000  kilos  (40  to  45  if  bought 
early  in  the  season). 

On  the  otherhand,  public  amusements  (theatres,  cafe-chantants, 
concerts,  etc.)  are  very  cheap.  Sight-seeing  is  not  costly,  and 
means  of  communication  are  plentiful  at  moderate  rates.  Visitors 
to  Florence  will  find  that  incidental  expenditure  for  petty 
sundries  would  probably  be  much  less  than  in  the  winter  resorts 
of  the  south  ol  France.  For  instance,  prices  at  cafes  are  very 
moderate,  and  commissionaires,  guides,  shoeblacks,  cigars 
(Trabucos  20  c.,  Minghetti  15c.,  smokable),  tobacco,  matches, 
etc.,  cost  little. 
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Speaking  generally,  the  notion  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Italy 
is  actually  much  less  than  in  England  for  English  people  is  an 
erroneous  one.  As  a matter  of  fact,  housekeeping,  except  for  those 
who  “know  the  ropes”  and  personally  undertake  shopping, 
etc.,  costs  considerably  more.  Provisions  and  necessities  are 
no  cheaper  as  a rule,  and  luxuries  (except  native  ones)  are 
very  expensive,  owing  to  the  enormous  import  duties.  This 
counterbalances  the  comparative  lowness  of  rents  and  wages, 
recreations,  locomotion,  etc. 

Indirectly,  no  doubt,  living  abroad  for  an  English  family  is 
more  economical,  because  retrenchment  with  a reasonable 
amount  of  society  and  entertaining  is  feasible  in  a French  or 
Italian  city,  whereas  it  is  not  possible  as  a rule  in  London.  The 
economy  of  a foreign  residence  is,  in  short,  mainly  due  to  absence 
of  heavy  direct  taxation,  lowness  of  rents  and  wages,  and  the  non- 
necessity of  keeping  up  a large  establishment,  and  this  of  course 
means  no  loss  of  caste  abroad. 

Clubs, — The  Florence  Club,  5,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele ; 
Subscription : one  month,  25  fr.  ; three  months,  65  fr.  ; six 
months,  100  fr,  ; whole  year,  150  fr.  Honorary  members 
admitted  by  committee  for  two  days  gratis,  or  one  week  for 
10  fr, , on  introduction  by  two  annual  members.  No  introduction 
necessary  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  leading  London  clubs. 
A comfortable  and  well-appointed  little  club.  Monthly  house 
dinners.  English  billiard  table.  Circolo  dell’  Unione,  7,  Via 
Tornabuoni.  Strangers  can  be  admitted  for  short  periods  if 
introduced  by  a member.  Florence  Lawn  Tennis  Club, 
Cascine.  Subscription  : one  month,  10  fr.  ; four  months,  30  fr.  ; 
season  (November  ist  to  June  1st),  50  fr.  Four  courts  of  gravel 
and  asphalt.  A candidate  must  be  nominated  by  a member. 
Golf  Club.  Links  (9  holes)  at  San  Donato.  Entrance  fee ; 
10  fr.  ; annual  subscription  : 50  fr.  (ladies  35  fr. );  visitors  (in- 
troduced by  members)  : 2 fr.  per  day,  or  lO  fr.  per  week. 

Conveyances  and  Local  Communications.  — Cabs:  The  course 
— i.e.  anywhere  within  the  Octroi  {Dazio  Consumo),  l fr.  ; night 
(from  October  to  March  after  7 p.m.),  I fr.  30  cf  First  half- 
hour,  I fr.  20  c.  Night,  I fr,  50  c.  Each  subsequent  half-hour, 
80  c.,  and  I fr.  at  night.  Outside  the  Octroi,  first  half-hour, 
2 fr.  ; subsequent  half-hours,  i fr.  But  for  a whole  day  or  after- 
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noon  excursion  it  is  advisable  to  bargain.  Very  good  omnibus 
services  run  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria  to  the  different  gates,  lO  c.  No  smoking  allowed  in 
interior. 

Excellent  electric  tramway  services.  The  chief  termini  are 
Piazza  dei  Guidici  (near  Uffzi  Palace  on  the  Lungarno),  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  and  Via  dei  Pecori.  For  times  and  fares,  see 
Orario  Generale  dei  Tramways^  to  be  obtained  at  all  the 
kiosques,  price  15  c. 

Goods  and  Forwarding  Agents. — Arcangioli,  Gatti  & Co., 
6,  Via  Vecchietti ; Mr.  F.  H.  Humbert,  20,  Via  Tornabuoni ; 
Anglo-American  Stores,  43,  ViaCavour  ; French,  Lemon  & Co., 
4,  Via  Tornabuoni. 

Land  Agent. — R.  P.  Bruce,  5,  Via  Vecchietti,  Also  House 
Agent. 

House  Agents. — Arthur  W.  Higgs,  8,  Via  dei  Pecori ; Anglo- 
Italian  Agency,  46,  Borgognissanti ; Bizarri,  13,  Via  dei  Pucci ; 
Sclavi,  5,  Via  del  Giglio.  In  taking  apartments  or  a villa,  pay 
special  attention  to  the  means  of  warming,  stoves,  caloriferes^ 
and  also  to  the  system  of  drainage,  etc.  For  invalids  a south 
aspect  is  of  course  imperative. 

Guides.,  Interpreters,  etc. — A guide  is  not  really  required 
unless  the  visitor  is  in  a hurry,  in  which  case  the  cicerone’s 
topographical  knowledge  would  prove  useful.  They  can  be 
procured  at  Cook’s  offices  for  about  I fr.  the  hour,  or  6 fr.  the 
day.  The  licensed  guides  (hat  with  inscription  Guida  Autoriz- 
zata)  are  2 fr.  the  hour,  and  50  c.  each  half-hour  after.  For 
commissionaires  {facchini)  the  tariff  is  20  c.  for  a course,  or 
70  c.  for  the  hour ; but  for  a course  payment  is  usually  made 
dependent  on  the  length.  Offices,  Via  della  Terme  and  Via 
della  Stazione.  Messenger  boys  (called  Espressi)  can  be  hired 
at  2,  Via  de’  Conti. 

iMtiguage. — French  is  spoken  at  nearly  all  shops  visited  by 
English  people,  and  often  English.  At  most  of  the  hotels 
English  is  understood.  Minor  officials,  custodians,  policemen 
{guardie),  cab-drivers,  facchini,  however,  as  a rule  only  speak 
Italian. 

Newspapers.  — The  Italian  Gazette — published  on  Tuesday 
from  November  to  May— 20  c.,  33,  Via  San  Gallo.  Has  a 
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complete  and  accurate  residents’  and  visitors’  list  in  each  issue. 
La  Nazione,  5 c.  Ccrriere  Italiano,  5 c.  Fieramosca,  5 c.,  daily. 

Passports.  — Not  absolutely  necessary  in  Italy,  except  for 
obtaining  registered  letters  from  the  Poste  Restante  [Forma  in 
Posta).  All  strangers  are,  however,  strongly  advised  to  be 
supplied  with  one. 

Reading  Rooms  a7id  Libraries. — Vieusseux,  10,  Via  Vecchietti, 
near  the  Duomo.  Subscription  to  reading-rooms : admission, 
50  c.  ; one  week,  3 fr.  ; fortnight,  5 fr.  ; month,  7 fr.  ; three 
months,  14  fr.  ; six  months,  23  fr.  Open  8 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Plentifully  supplied  with  English  newspapers.  Subscription 
to  circulating  library;  for  one  vol.,  one  week,  i fr.  ; one 
month,  3 fr.  ; three  months,  7 fr.  ; six  months,  13  fr.  Open 
9 to  5. 

Circolo  Filologico,  Palazzo  Feroni,  Via  Tornabuoni ; sub- 
scription, one  month,  4 fr.  ; Vanni,  12,  Via  Tornabuoni. 
French  and  Italian  literature. 

Shops. — The  best  and  most  fashionable  shops  are  nearly  all  in 
the  Via  Tornabuoni,  and  in  or  near  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  ; 
but  these  are  dearer  than  others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  other 
quarters  of  the  city. 

Antiquities. — S.  Bardini,  i.  Piazza  dei  Mozzi. 

Art  Pottery. — Cantagalli,  19,  Via  Senese  ; R.  Ginori  & Co., 
7,  Via  Rondinelli. 

English  Bakers. — Miiller  & Balboni,  5,  Via  della  Vigna 
Nuova. 

Bazaar. — Toys,  stationery,  cheap  presents,  etc.  Quaran- 
totto.  Via  del  Corse  (every  article  48  c.). 

Bicycle  and  Motor  Car  Mamifacturers  and  Agents. — 
Bartoli,  4,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele  (Agent  for  Singer 
Cycles) ; Alberti,  6,  Via  dei  Pucci ; Bianchi,  6,  Piazza 
Vittorio  Emanuele.  Charge  from  i fr.  to  2 fr.  an  hour 
for  bicycles  ; 150  to  200  fr.  a day  for  motor-cars. 

Booksellers. — Flor  & Findel,  24,  Lungarno  Acciajoli ; 
Paggi,  15,  Via  Tornabuoni  ; Pineider,  Via  Tornabuoni  ; 
Paravia,  9,  Via  Tornabuoni ; B.  Seeber,  20,  Via 
Tornabuoni ; George  Cole,  17,  Via  Tornabuoni. 

Bootmaker. — G.  Chiostri,  Via  Porta  Rossa. 

Butchers. — Donnini,  90,  Via  Firenze,  Mercato  Centrale. 
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Joints  cut  in  English  fashion.  Monsani,  I,  Via  dell’ 
Ariento. 

Con/ecliofiers. — Giacosa,  ii,  Via  Tornabuoni  ; Doney,  Via 
Tornabuoni ; Gilli,  lO,  Via  Calzaiuoli,  and  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele  ; Digerini,  Marinai  & Co.,  Via  Vecchietti. 

Ejtglish  Dairy. — A.  Fossi,  Monte  Oliveto  Dairy,  near  Porta 
S.  Frediano.  Milk  in  sealed  jars  6o  c.  a litre  (45  c.  to 
residents). 

Florists. — Scarlatti,  29,  Via  Tornabuoni ; Cianchi,  Via  dei 
Panzani  ; Franchi,  10,  Piazza  del  Duomo.  P’lowers 
can  be  obtained  very  cheaply  at  the  Thursday  flower 
market  at  the  Mercato  Nuovo. 

Funiiture  Warehouse. — Berardi,  Via  dei  Banchi. 

Glover. — Spooner,  31,  Via  Tornabuoni. 

Grocers. — Unione  Co-operativa,  Via  degli  Strozzi  (Italian 
counterpart  of  English  Stores);  Corsini  G.,  Via  Porta 
Rossa.  See  also  Fiiglish  Stores. 

Hairdresser. — Del  Sette,  i.  Piazza  Sta.  Trinita. 

Hatteis. — Bessi,  5,  Via  Tornabuoni;  Cattaneo,  Meucci, 
Via  Cerretani, 

Hosier. — H.  Neuber,  20,  Via  Tornabuoni. 

Jewellers. — G.  Accarisi,  17,  Via  Tornabuoni;  Marchesini, 
Via  Tornabuoni ; L.  Settepassi,  5 Ponte  Vecchio. 

Ladies’’  Hairdresser.—].  Delestre,  7,  Via  Rondinelli. 

Ladies'  Outfitters  and  Dressmakers. — Mine.  Bossi,  2,  Via 
Rondinelli  ; S.  Bellom,  3,  Via  Tornabuoni ; Mme. 
Campolini,  7,  Via  dei  Pecori  ; Madame  Locchi,  i,  Piazza 
Antinori. 

Laundress. — Arrighi,  Borgo  S.  Frediano. 

L^eather  Goods,  Trunks,  etc.- — Zanoni,  15,  Via  Calzaiuoli. 

Live7y  Stables. — Bianchi,  10,  Via  Oricellari ; Lovera,  3,  Via 
Lorenzo  II  Magnifico ; Rossi,  13,  Via  dei  Fossi.  Usual 
charge  for  a saddle-horse,  8 or  10  fr.  for  the  afternoon,  or 
15  fr.  for  the  day. 

Mosaics. — H.lBosi,  i,  Via  Tornabuoni;  Boncinelli,  2,  Via 
Por.  Sta.  Maria;  Bazzanti,  12,  Lungarno  Corsini. 

Opticians. — S.  Piancastelli,  i,  Via  Strozzi  ; Fabre,  8,  Via 
Cerretani ; Orsini,  10,  Via  Calzaiuoli. 

Photographers. — Montabone,  3,  Via  dei  Banchi  (portraits)  ; 
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Alinari,  20,  Via  Tornabuoni  ; Brogi,  Lungarno  delle 
Grazie ; Alvino,  Via  Nazionale  ; Schemboche,  Via 
Borgognissanti. 

Photographic  Afatcnais.—FiancasteUi,  i,  Via  Strozzi. 

Stationers. — A.  G.  Cole,  17,  Via  Tornabuoni  ; Barocchi, 
22,  Via  Panzani. 

Statuary. — Pugi  Fratelli,  12,  Via  Borgognissanti. 

English  Tailors.— Cellerini,  4,  Via  di  Martelli  ; Anglo- 
American  Stores. 

Tobacconist. — Parenti,  15,  Via  Tornabuoni.  Havanna  cigars. 
Best  “natives”  are  Minghetti,  15  c.  ; Trabucos,  20  c. 

Umbrellas. — Boni,  3,  Via  Tornabuoni. 

Watchmaker.  — A.  Barbani,  3,  Via  Cerretani. 

Wine  Merchants. — Anglo-American  Stores,  26,  ViaCavour; 
Melini,  13,  Via  Calzaiuoli  (Italian  Wines).  The  best 
“private  canteen”  is  the  Cantini  degli  Albizi,  14,  Borgo 
degli  Albizi. 

Wood  Carver  {frames). — M.  Coppede,  7,  Lungarno  Guic- 
ciardini. 

Tourist  Agents. — Thos.  Cook  & Son,  10,  Via  Tornabuoni  ; 
Int.  Sleeping  Car  Co.’s  Agency,  Railway  Station. 

Maps. — Maps  of  Tuscany,  corresponding  to  our  reduced 
Ordnance  Survey  maps,  can  be  obtained  at  B.  Seeber’s,  20, 
Via  Tornabuoni,  at  i fr.  per  sheet.  Maps  prepared  by  the 
Instituto  Militare  can  be  procured  at  6,  Via  Cavour. 

Books  of  Reference,  Guide  Books,  etc. — Baedeker’s  “ North 
Italy”  (1907,  Si".).  Devotes  about  100  pp.  to  Florence.  Murray’s 
“ Central  Italy  ” (1892,  6s-.).  Grifi’s  “ Sauntering  in  Florence,” 
the  cheapest  and  most  comprehensive  local  guide  published 
(Unwin,  2nd  ed.,  1898,  2.s.  6d.).  Barbera’s  “Guide-Souvenir 
de  Florence,”  by  Dr.  J.  Marcotti  (408  pp.,  7 fr.).  Gives  a great 
deal  of  information.  Treves’  “Firenze  e Dintorni”  (2  fr.). 
Fratelli  Treves,  Milan,  121  pp.  The  best  pocket  guide  in  Italian. 
Pineider’s  “Manual  of  Florence”  (142  pp.,  ij'.).  Published 
annually  in  English,  French,  and  Italian.  A cheap  and  very 
useful  little  handbook.  Black’s  “ Florence  ” (1902,  li-.).  The 
most  complete  pocket  guide  book  published  in  English.  Cook’s 
“Handbook  of  Florence”  (i.y.).  Very  readable.  Plare’s 
“ Florence  ” (Allen,  1904,  31.  6d.).  “ Florence  ” (Grant  Richards, 
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1897,  V-  6d).  One  of  Grant  Allen’s  new  historic  guide  senes. 
“Florence,”  by  Col.  and  Mrs.  Goff  (Black,  20s.). 

“Tuscan  Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends,”  by  D.  N.  Lees  (Chatto, 
J907,  5^.  net.).  “Women  of  Florence,”  by  M.  G.  Steegmanii 
(Chatto,  1907,  los.  6d.  net.).  Ruskin’s  “ Mornings  in  Florence  ” 
(Allen,  3J.).  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  “Makers  of  Florence”  (Mac- 
millan, 105.  6d.).  Miss  Horner’s  “Walks  in  Florence.”  Mrs. 
Leader-Scott’s  “ Tuscan  Sketches  and  Studies  ” and  “ Echoes 
of  Old  Florence.”  “The  Tuscan  Republics”  (Story  of  the 
Nations  Series.  Fisher  Unwin,  1892,  55.).  “The  Story  of 
Florence,”  by  E.  G.  Gardner  (Dent,  1902,  6^/.).  In  Tus- 

cany,” by  M.  Carmichael  (Murray,  1900).  “Guide  to  the 
Paintings  of  Florence,”  by  Karl  Karoly  (Bell  & Sons,  1893? 

“ The  Lily  of  the  Arno,”  by  V.  W.  Johnson  (Gay  & Bird,  1892, 
125.  6d.).  “ History  of  Florence,”  translated  by  F.  T.  Perrens 

(Vol.  I.,  Methuen,  1892,  125.  6d.).  “Literary  Landmarks  of 
Florence,”  by  Laurence  Hutton  (Harper,  1896,  45.  6d.). 


FLORENCE  IN  ITS  MEDICAL  ASPECT. 

By  Stuart  Tidey,  M.D. 

While  Plorence  stands  in  high  favour  with  English  visitors 
as  a residential  city,  it  lays  no  claim  to  being  a winter  health 
resort  for  any  large  class  of  invalids.  The  cold  N.E.  winds 
which  prevail  during  the  short  winter  are  calculated  rather 
to  develop  the  resisting  powers  of  the  healthy  than  to  act 
beneficially  on  the  lowered  vitality  of  the  invalid.  The  latter 
must  choose  either  to  quit  Florence  during  the  cold  months,  or 
to  select  well-appointed  quarters  in  a sheltered  district  and 
lie  close  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cold  winds.  In  choosing 
an  apartment  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  heating 
apparatus,  the  carpeting  and  hangings,  i.e.  portilres  and  curtains. 
The  sensation  of  cold  during  the  winter  in  Florence  is  not  due 
to  the  low  temperature,  but  firstly  to  the  prevalence  of  the  cutting 
N.  E.  wind,  which  causes  rapid  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  body 
by  evaporation,  and  secondly  to  the  defective  arrangements  for 

the  maintenance  of  warmth  in  the  houses. 

% 

The  accompanying  chart,  compiled  from  eight  years’  (i89Q-> 
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1897)  meteorological  records,  gives  the  mean  temperatures  and 
direction  of  the  prevalent  winds  for  each  month  in  the  year. 

Thus,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  coldest  month,  January, 
is  over  5°  C.  above  freezing  point,  the  mean  of  the  minima 
is  half  a degree  C.  above  freezing  point,  and  the  mean  of 
the  maxima  is  C.  above  freezing  point.  A further  reference 
to  the  daily  temperatures  for  the  years  1893-1898  shows  that 
in  the  month  of  January  there  are,  on  an  average,  night  frosts 
on  1 days,  in  February  on  6|  days,  in  December  on  4^  days,  in 
March  on  2^  days,  and  in  November  on  f day.  The  lowest 
temperature  recorded  during  these  years  was — g‘S°C.,  in  March 
1896.  For  this  series  of  years  the  mean  daily  temperature 
was  below  0°  C.  on  an  average,  6 days  per  year.  Next  to 
January,  February  and  December  are  the  coldest  months,  the 
mean  temperature  being  nearly  the  same  for  both.  The 
difference  between  these  two  months  is  that  the  range  of 
temperature  is  greater  in  Febniary  than  in  December,  hence  a 
greater  number  of  night  frosts  in  February. 

March  and  November  have  again  nearly  the  same  mean 
temperature,  with  a similar  difference  in  the  earlier  month 
showing  a wider  range. 

The  prevalent  wind  during  the  four  winter  months,  viz. 
January,  February,  November,  and  December,  is  N.E.  ; during 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year  it  is  S.W. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  gathered  that  January  with  its 
prevalent  N.E.  winds  and  lowest  mean  temperature  is  the 
most  trying  month  of  the  year  ; next  in  order  come  P'ebruary 
and  December,  with  prevalent  N.E.  winds  and  a mean 
temperature  nearly  the  same  but  higher  than  that  of  January  ; 
March  may  be  taken  next  in  order,  for  though  its  mean  tempera- 
ture nearly  approaches  that  of  November,  yet  it  is  not  so  fine 
a month,  and  therefore  feels  raw  and  cold.  November,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  often  fine,  and  although  the  N.E.  wind  prevails 
it  is  not  go  cutting  as  it  becomes  later  in  the  season — in  fact, 
November  may  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  months.  The 
actual  plan  followed  by  residents  who  wish  to  escape  the  cold 
is  to  leave  Florence  in  the  latter  half  of  December,  and  return 
some  time  in  March. 

Thanks  fo  his  own  inclement  and  variable  Qlimate,  the 
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Englishman  can  withstand  extremes  of  heat  as  well  as  of  cold, 
and  in  Florence  many  English  residents  stay  throughout  the 
summer,  and  appear  not  only  to  survive  but  to  flourish  on  the 
heat  of  July  and  August.  But  we  are  writing  for  the  many  who 
do  not  wish  to  put  their  powers  of  resistance  to  the  test,  and  to 
them  we  would  say,  “ Get  away  from  Florence  by  the  middle  of 
June  and  keep  away  till  September.”  Children,  especially  foreign 
children,  are  prostrated  by  the  heat,  and  though  adults  may  pass 
one  summer  in  Italy  without  much  loss  of  vigour,  yet  a second 
summer  is  most  trying. 

Among  Mediterranean  places  of  importance  Florence  shares 
with  Venice  the  rare  privilege  of  being  a spring  and  autumn 
resort.  From  the  middle  of  March  till  the  middle  of  June, 
and  from  mid-September  till  well  on  in  December,  its  climate 
is  temperate,  and  it  offers  a safe  haven  even  for  the  less  robust 
sojourner ; and  combined  with  this,  it  affords  an  intellectual 
pabulum  which  is  of  no  mean  importance  even  from  the 
therapeutic  standpoint,  and  which  is  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  more  highly  specialised  climatic  stations. 

In  addition  to  the  grandest  works  of  mediaeval  vigour  and 
the  noblest  offspring  of  sixteenth-century  renaissance,  we  have 
a university  and  schools  of  various  kinds  doing  good  work, 
both  in  the  modern  methods  of  research  and  in  the  Fine  Arts 
and  Literature.  Added  to  these  attractions  we  have  a climate 
which  is  decidedly  good  in  spring  and  autumn  for  invalids,  and 
in  which  many  may  pass  the  winter  in  safety,  provided  proper 
precautions  be  taken. 

Without  pretence  to  being  exclusive,  the  following  classifica- 
tion may  facilitate  the  choice  of  a residence  : — 

(1)  Sheltered  districts,  most  suitable  for  invalids  and  those 
who  suffer  from  cold. 

(2)  Most  convenient  districts  for  sight-seeing  or  general 
purposes. 

(3)  Open  bracing  town  districts,  especially  suitable  in  spring 
and  autumn  for  invalids,  and  at  all  seasons  for  the  general  run 
of  visitors  or  residents. 

(4)  Good  suburban  residential  districts  not  especially  sheltered. 

(i)  The  city  of  Florence  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  of 

fiUuvial  origin,  and  is  too  far  from  the  neighbouring  hills  to  be 
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sheltered  by  them  from  the  prevalent  winds.  The  sheltered 
portions  of  the  town  must  therefore  be  those  which  are  protected 
by  other  portions  and  not  by  natural  barriers.  As  the  N.  and 
N.E.  winds  are  those  which  alone  need  be  considered,  it  is 
evident  that  the  south  and  south-west  portion  of  the  town  will  be 
more  or  less  sheltered  by  all  that  lies  to  the  north  and  north-east 
of  it.  The  river  Arno,  however,  which  runs  north  by  west, 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  most  prevalent 
wind,  and  divides  the  town  into  a larger  north-east  portion  and 
a smaller  south-west  portion,  involves  a breach  in  the  protect- 
ing mass  of  buildings.  Hence  the  Lung’  Arno  on  the  north  or 
right  bank  of  the  river,  which  forms  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
town,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  favoured  districts. 
It  is  protected  from  the  wind,  and  even  on  the  most  boisterous 
days  sections  of  it  form  an  agreeable  and  safe  promenade,  even 
for  invalids.  It  has  a south  exposure,  and,  thanks  to  the  river, 
the  sun  is  not  cut  off  by  buildings.  That  portion  of  it  extend- 
ing from  the  Ponte  Vecchio  to  the  Lung’  Arno  della  Zecca 
Vecchia  I should  consider  the  best. 

Besides  the  Lung’  Arno,  several  parts  of  the  town  offer  the 
necessary  winter  conditions ; among  these  I may  mention  the 
Piazza  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  parts  about  the  Centro,  the  Via 
Solferino  and  Via  Montebello,  and  some  of  the  streets  leading 
out  of  Via  Lamarmora,  near  the  English  Church  of  Holy 
Trinity.  In  choosing  a residence  in  these  parts,  special  attention 
must  be  given,  not  only  to  the  aspect  of  the  majority  of  rooms, 
which  should  be  south,  but  also  as  to  whether  the  sun  will 
penetrate  into  the  rooms  in  winter.  It  often  happens  in  Florence 
that  rooms  which  are  bathed  in  sunshine  up  to  October  are  cut 
off  from  it  in  winter  by  buildings  opposite,  owing  to  the  low 
solar  arc.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  noisy 
streets,  it  is  desirable  to  take  rooms  as  high  up  in  the  house  as 
circumstances  permit.  For  the  sake  of  quiet,  the  Piazza  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  and  the  less  central  parts  mentioned  above  are 
preferable  to  the  Centro  and  more  frequented  thoroughfares. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  its  good  exposure,  the  Via  degli 
Anselmi,  just  off  the  Centro,  is  good,  though  it  affords  little 
accommodation.  The  most  highly  favoured  district,  however, 
which  Florence  affords,  lies  outside  the  gates,  and  may  be 
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included  between  two  lines  radiating  from  the  Porta  il  Pino,  the 
one  to  the  Villa  degli  Angeli  at  Fiesole,  the  second  to 
Settignano,  and  closed  in  by  the  sunny  declivities  of  the  heights 
which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone  from  the  Val  d’Arno. 
There  is  at  present  no  hotel  in  this  district,  and  I would  venture 
to  suggest  here  that  a hotel  on  the  lines  of  one  of  the  Palace 
hotels  would  answer  well ; but  it  would  have  to  provide  good 
public  accommodation  and  amusements  within,  besides  some 
attraction  in  the  way  of  outdoor  recreations  for  a class  of  visitors 
who  at  present  do  not  remain  in  Florence  on  account  of  the 
dearth  of  anything  approaching  to  sport. 

(2)  In  this  category  may  be  included  all  the  town  districts 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  together  with  that  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Arno,  where  there  are  many  comfortable  apart- 
ments and  pensions  and  where  prices  are  somewhat  lower.  The 
Via  Tornabuoni  and  the  Centro  are  the  most  central  quarters. 

(3)  Under  this  heading  may  be  included  the  “Viales”  or 
boulevards,  which  run  all  round  that  portion  of  the  town  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  i.e.  from  the  Cascine  to  the  Piazza  della 
Zecca  Vecchia,  the  Lungo  il  Mugnone  and  the  streets  between 
it  and  the  Viales,  the  Piazza  dell’  Indipendenza,  the  Piazza 
d’Azeglio,  and  the  Piazza  Savonarola.  The  Viales,  Piazzas,  and 
many  of  the  streets  are  broad  and  open,  have  good  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  are  planted  with  trees. 

(4)  Country  residences  may  be  found  in  almost  all  directions 
out  of  the  town.  Among  the  districts  most  favoured  by  English 
residents  may  be  named  Bellosguardo,  the  Viale  dei  Colli,  Pian 
de’  Giulari,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arno,  and  Rifredi,  Careggi, 
Sesto,  Serpiolle,  the  Via  Bolognese,  and  the  most  favoured 
districts  mentioned  under  heading  (i)  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river.  The  majority  of  English  residents  remain  in  Florence 
from  September  till  Mayor  June,  and  then  leave  for  the  summer, 
either  going  home  or  to  Switzerland  or  the  Tyrol ; many,  however, 
remain  throughout  the  summer. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Aqua  potabile,  the  water  supply 
to  the  greater  part  of  Florence  has  been  of  good  quality  and  of 
sufficient  quantity,  except  during  the  summer  months,  when  it 
becomes  scarce.  Inquiry  should  always  be  made  as  to  the 
source  of  the  water,  and  well-water  in  the  town  should  be  held 
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in  suspicion.  To  meet  a very  general  demand  for  reliable  drink- 
ing water,  the  market  is  flooded  with  bottled  mineral  waters  from 
many  sources.  It  would  be  invidious  to  select  any  of  these 
waters  for  special  enumeration  ; suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are 
generally  reliable,  cheap,  and  sold  at  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  at  the  hotels  and  pensions. — Good  milk  may  be 
obtained  in  town  from  various  sources.  The  Anglo-American 
Stores  receives  milk  daily  from  some  of  the  English  villa  residents. 
The  Monte  Oliveto  farm  outside  the  Porta  San  Frediano  has 
organised  a regular  delivery  of  good  milk  twice  daily  throughout 
the  town.  No  butter  is  made  and  no  cream  is  sold  by  this 
establishment,  and  its  sanitary  provisions  are  most  satisfactory. 
The  hospitals  receive  their  milk  supply  from  a farm  at  Bagnia 
Ripoli,  and  insist  on  modern  scientific  methods  in  order  to  insure 
a good  quality  and  freedom  from  all  sources  of  infection. 

The  general  death-rate  in  Florence  has  decreased  from  28 '06 
per  1000  in  1881  to  2I’S5  per  1000  in  1896,  and  this  is  due 
chiefly  to  a decrease  in  the  death-rate  from  infectious  diseases, 
including  tuberculosis.  This  result  may  be  attributed  partly  to 
the  improved  water  supply  and  partly  to  the  efforts  of  Signor 
Boncinelli,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  who  exercises  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  tracing  out  foci  of  infection  and  ordering 
the  necessary  sanitary  reforms.  Citizens  and  visitors  alike  owe 
him  a debt  of  gratitude  for  work  which  scarcely  receives  its  due 
measure  of  recognition. 

Maloja  Palace  Hotel,  Engadine, 
fuly^  1898. 


PART  IV. 

SOUTH  ITALY 


Naples  ! Thou  heart  of  men  which  ever  pantest 
Naked,  beneath  the  lidless  eye  of  heaven.” 


I NAPLES. 


HIS  charmingly  situated  town,  which  has  been  graphi- 


cally described  as  tm  pezzo  del  cielo  caduto  m terras 
has  for  beauty  and  picturesqueness  no  equal  in  Europe, 
except,  perhaps,  Constantinople.  Few  towns  in  Europe, 
however,  disappoint  the  tourist  so  much  {i.e.  if  he  comes 
by  sea).  Viewed  from  the  sea,  its  superb  situation  on  the 
enchanting  Bay  of  Naples  raises  the  expectation  of  the 
visitor  to  the  highest  pitch. 

As  the  ship  enters  the  Gulf,  passing  between  the  beautiful 
isles  of  Ischia  and  Capri,  which  seem  placed  like  twin  outposts 
to  guard  the  entrance  of  this  watery  paradise,  the  scene  is  one 
which  will  not  soon  fade  from  the  memory.  All  around  stretches 
the  bay  in  its  azure  immensity,  its  sweeping  curves  bounded  on 
the  right  by  the  rocky  Sorrentine  promontory,  with  Sorrento, 
Meta,  and  a cluster  of  little  fishing  villages  nestling  in  the  olive- 
clad  precipices,  half  hidden  by  orange  groves  and  vineyards,  and 
the  majestic  form  of  Monte  Angelo  towering  above.  Farther 
along  the  coast,  Vesuvius,  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  scene, 
arrests  the  eye,  its  vine-clad  lower  slopes  presenting  a startling 
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contrast  to  the  dark  cone  of  the  volcano  belching  out  fire  and 
smoke — a terrible  earnest  of  the  hidden  powers  within.  On  the 
left  the  graceful  undulations  of  the  Camaldoli  hills  descend  to 
the  beautifully  indented  Bay  of  Pozzuoli,  which  looks  like  a 
miniature  replica  of  the  parent  gulf  with  the  volcano  of  Monte 
Nuovo  for  its  Vesuvius.  Then  straight  before  the  spectator  lies 
a white  mass  like  a marble  quarry  ; this,  with  a white  projecting 
line  losing  itself  in  the  graceful  curve  of  Vesuvius,  resolves 
itself,  as  the  steamer  draws  nearer,  into  Naples  and  its  suburbs 
of  Portici  and  Torre  del  Greco.  Beyond,  in  the  far  background, 
the  view  is  shut  in  by  a phantom  range  of  snowy  peaks — an 
offshoot  of  the  Abruzzi  Mountains — faintly  discerned  in  the  purple 
haze  of  the  horizon.  All  these  varied  prospects  unite  to  form  a 
panorama  which,  for  beauty  and  extent,  is  hardly  to  be  matched 
in  Europe.* 

Landing  is  felt  to  be  a terrible  anti-climax.  The 
squabbling  and  wrangling  boatmen  put  the  passenger 
ashore  at  an  insignificant  little  quay,  surrounded  by  squalid 
and  unfinished  streets ; and  the  exasperation  caused  by 
the  rapacity  and  impudence  of  the  boatmen  and  porters 
makes  him  inclined  to  seek  a deeper  meaning  in  the 
proverb,  “ See  Naples  and  die.”  Naples  itself,  apart  from 
its  beautiful  situation  and  surroundings,  has  little  of  the 
picturesque,  and  has  not  the  aesthetic  attractions  of  Genoa, 
Florence,  or  Venice.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  its  noble 
situation  on  the  shore  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  gulf  of  the  whole  Mediterranean,  Naples  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  travellers  as  little  more  than  a 
huge  bustling  seaport,  and  the  commercial  capital  of 
Italy. 

But  Naples  makes  a delightful  w'inter  residence  for 
those  fond  of  pleasure  and  gaiety.  No  other  large  town 
in  Italy  has  so  many  resources  in  the  shape  of  public 


* “Naples,”  by  E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball,  in  “The  Picturesque  Mediter- 
ranean.” 
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entertainments  and  amusements,  or  so  many  varied  and 
delightful  excursions  in  its  neighbourhood.  Then,  to 
the  archaeologist  and  the  antiquarian  Naples  offers  endless 
attractions.  In  the  Museum  alone  is  collected  a greater 
wealth  of  antiquarian  remains  than  in  any  other  museum 
in  the  world.  This  alone  would  make  the  city  a popular 
resort  for  tourists,  even  were  its  situation  as  uncompro- 
misingly hideous  as  that  of  Hanley  in  the  Potteries. 

Naples  is  one  of  the  most  important  centres  in  Europe 
for  tourists  and  travellers.  A large  number  of  English 
and  American  families,  originally  visiting  the  town  as 
birds  of  passage,  have  become  permanent  winter  resi- 
dents. If  it  be  true  that  " all  good  Americans  go  to 
Paris  when  they  die,”  they  qualify  for  it,  according  to 
the  old  saying,  by  first  seeing  Naples  {Vedi  Napoli  e 
por  viori).  A good  deal  of  entertaining  goes  on  among 
the  members  of  this  Anglo-American  colony,  and  visitors 
provided  with  introductions  will  find  plenty  of  agreeable 
society. 

A few  weeks’  stay  in  this  lively  city  is  a good  cure  for 
e7imn.  A city  possessing  an  opera  house  like  the  San 
Carlo  and  half  a dozen  theatres  can  hardly  be  a dull 
place.  Excellent  music  is  to  be  heard  at  Naples.  During 
the  winter  a good  band  plays  every  afternoon,  from  3 p.m. 
to  5 p.m.,  in  the  Villa  Nazionale  (Public  Gardens),  and 
from  time  to  time  very  good  concerts  are  organised  by  the 
various  musical  societies  of  the  town. 

The  Neapolitan  carnival  festivities  are  carried  out 
with  a gaiety  and  abaiidon  which,  to  the  spectator — for 
strangers  are  not  recommended  to  take  any  active  part 
in  the  proceedings — is  far  more  interesting  and  amusing 
than,  for  instance,  the  carnival  at  Nice,  which  is  more 
a huge  advertising  speculation  than  a purely  popular 
festival. 
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Objects  of  Interest.— Only  the  briefest  summary  of  the 

principal  attractions  and  curiosities  is  attempted  here. 

For  full  descriptions  Baedeker’s  very  complete  guide  to 

South  Italy  should  be  consulted.  Naples  is  well  done 

also  in  Macmillan’s  “ Italy.” 

« . 

The  principal  street  is  the  Via  Roma  (formerly  the  Toledo), 

which  bisects  the  city  in  two  unequal  halves  from  south  to  north. 
It  starts  under  the  name  of  the  Via  Roma  from  the  Piazza  S. 
Ferdinando,  close  to  the  Palazzo  Reale,  and  continues  under 
other  names  due  north  as  far  as  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte. 
Midway,  at  the  Museo  Nazionale,  the  Strada  Foria  branches 
off  to  the  right — the  old  city  lying  between  it  and  the  sea,  east  of 
the  Via  Roma,  The  newer  part  lies  west  of  these  two  highways 
and  on  the  hills. 

It  would  be  well  to  make  the  start  for  all  excursions  from  this 
quarter  (Villa  Nazionale),  and  not  from  the  principal  railway 
station,  which  is  in  the  extreme  east. 

(1)  The  Cathedral  was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century  on  the 
site  of  a heathen  temple,  and  completed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
style.  Flamboyant  Gothic,  with  pointed  arches^  The  principal 
facade  is  restored.  It  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Note  in  the  Cathedral  itself  the  Chapel  of  S.  Januarius, 
with  fine  marble  fa9ade  and  beautiful  bronze  doors.  The  origin 
of  the  Chapel  may  be  traced  in  a vow  made  during  the  visitation 
of  the  plague  of  1527.  There  are  fine  paintings  by  Domenichino 
on  copper,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  S.  Januarius,  w'ell  worth 
attention.  The  sacristy  and  its  treasures  should  be  seen.  In 
the  tabernacle  of  the  high  altar  is  conserved  a vessel  containing 
blood  of  the  martyr  saint,  which  is  liquefied  on  certain  days  of 
the  year  in  May,  September,  and  December,  and  occasions  great 
fkes  amongst  the  Neapolitans.  The  whole  of  the  Cathedral  is 
most  interesting,  and  contains  tombs  of  many  Neapolitan  cele- 
brities, richly  ornamented.  The  shrine  (and  tomb)  of  S.  Januarius 
is  beneath  the  high  altar,  in  the  crypt,  which  should  be  seen. 

(2)  St.  Dommico  Alaggiore,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  is  probably  after  the  Cathedral  the  finest  church  in  Naples. 
It  contains  no  less  than  twenty-seven  side  chapels  belonging  to 
the  principal  Neapolitan  families.  Many  of  these  are  richly 
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decorated,  especially  the  Cappella  del  Crocefisso.  In  the  sacristy 
are  many  royal  tombs  of  the  House  of  Aragon.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  lived  in  the  adjoining  monastery,  now  occupied  by  public 
offices. 

(3)  Monte  Oliveto  is  a basilica,  with  flat  roof  and  no  aisles. 
Contains  many  fine  monuments.  It  was  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  church  is  situated  in  the  Piazza  Monte  Oliveto, 
close  to  the  Via  Roma  (Toledo). 

(4)  IJ Incoi'onata^  in  the  Strada  Medina.  Of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Frescoes  probably  by  pupils  of  Giotto. 

(5)  Sta.  Chiara^  in  Strada  St.  Trinita,  is  of  fourteenth-century 
work,  but  badly  restored  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  frescoes  of  Giotto  were  covered  with  whitewash.  Never- 
theless, these  are  fine  monuments,  the  best  being  perhaps  that  to 
Robert  the  Wise,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  executed  by  the 
Florentines  Baccio  and  Giovanni.  Another  monument  adjoin- 
ing is  that  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  also  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  a third  of  Mary  of  Valois,  his  Queen.  There  is  a 
fine  campanile  to  S.  Chiara,  built  nearly  three  hundred  years  after 
the  church  itself. 

(6)  Sta.  Maria  del  Carmine  is  situated  in  the  Castello  del 
Carmine,  and  will  be  recognised  by  its  lofty  tower.  It  contains 
a few  monuments  of  recent  date  that  are  worthy  of  attention, 
especially  that  of  Maximilian  II.  of  Bavaria,  after  Thorwaldsen. 

(7)  S.  Lorenzo  is  a composite  church  containing  work  of  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  extremely  in- 
teresting. It  was  commenced  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  in  1266, 
and  completed  by  Robert  I.  in  1324.  Then  the  nave  was  rebuilt 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  belfry  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  high  altar  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  monuments, 
and  its  reliefs,  sculptured  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are 
the  most  important  of  the  artistic  attractions. 

(8)  S,  Giovanni  a Carbonara,  principally  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  afterwards  extended  by  IGng  Ladislaus, 
and  containing  his  monument  by  Andrea  Ciccione.  For  the 
sake  of  this  monument  alone  the  church  is  worth  a visit.  It  is 
placed  at  the  rear  of  the  high  altar.  The  church  is  situated  in 
the  Strada  Foria,  off  the  Strada  Carbonara,  not  very  far  from 
the  Cathedral. 
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(9)  SS.  Severine  e Sosio  is  not  far  from  the  University  in  the 
Via  dell’  Universita.  It  has  a beautiful  interior,  and  well  merits 
attention.  Both  the  frescoes,  roof,  and  carvings  are  rich  in 
artistic  design.  As  in  some  other  of  the  churches,  the  monu- 
mental sculptures  of  Giovanni  da  Nola  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

(10)  The  Palazzo  Reale^  first  designed  by  Domenico  Fontana 
in  1600,  is  really  a modern  work,  for  the  original  was  destroyed 
in  1837,  and  the  present  building  constructed  partly  of  the  old 
and  partly  of  new  material.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday 
and  Thursday.  Apply  to  the  porter,  who  in  his  turn  secures  you 
a pass  which  admits  also  to  the  Palazzo  Capodimonte  and  Palazzo 
Caserta.  The  rooms  are  fine  and  gorgeously  apparelled,  but 
lacking' somewhat  in  taste.  The  pictures  are  not  of  great  value. 
The  view  from  the  terrace  in  the  gardens  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  procuring  admission. 

(11)  Palazzo  di  Capodimonte.  This  is  in  the  north-east  of  the 
city,  and  is  open  daily.  The  palace  is  easily  reached  by  con- 
tinuing up  the  Toledo  into  the  Strada  S.  Teresa  degli  Scalzi, 
then  over  the  Ponte  della  Sanita  into  the  Strada  Nuova  Capodi- 
monte, and  finally  reaching  the  Tondo  di  Capodimonte,  on  the 
right  of  which  is  the  park  of  the  palace.  It  is  about  ten 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Tondo  to  the  palace.  The  interest  in  the 
palace  does  not  lie  in  its  antiquity  or  historic  associations, 
neither  of  which  it  in  any  way  possesses  in  a serious  degree.  It 
is  but  150  years  old  at  most,  and  much  of  it  dates  from  the  years 
1834-39.  The  gardens  are  very  pleasing,  and  from  them  fine 
views  are  obtained.  In  the  palace  itself  is  a collection  of  pictures 
of  no  great  value,  being  chiefly  modern  Italian.  And  schools  of 
painting  hardly  exist  in  the  Italy  of  to-day.  But  all  lovers  of 
ceramics  will  be  interested  in  the  collection  of  porcelain  from 
the  works  of  Capo  di  Monte,  with  quaint  coloured  figures  raised 
on  a white  ground.  Drinking  cups  of  Capo  di  Monte  ware  are 
found  in  every  English  collection  ; but  here  are  seen  some  of  the 
choicest  specimens  in  existence. 

(12)  The  National  Aluseum  (Museo  Nazionale)  is  of  too  vast 
a character  to  describe  here  in  detail.  Its  contents  are  unique 
and  in  a sense  more  precious  than  are  those  of  any  other  Italian 
Museum.  The  discoveries  in  the  excavations  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  the  results  of  which  appear  in  the  Museum,  alone 
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stamp  the  collection  as  of  world-wide  interest,  and  it  is  to  these 
that  the  antiquarian,  the  historian,  and  the  ordinary  tourist  will 
direct  their  steps.  Added  to  such  treasures  are  the  P'arnese 
collections  from  Rome  and  Parma,  and  from  the  palaces  of 
Portici  and  Capodimonte. 

Those  who  have  but  one  or  two  days  at  command  are  wise 
not  to  attempt  a systematic  examination  of  the  objects.  Better 
confine  themselves  to  the  Pompeian  Rooms  on  the  Upper  Floor 
(C),  and  the  other  collections  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  Then, 
before  leaving,  visit  the  frescoes  from  Pompeii,  Herculaneum, 
and  other  of  the  dead  and  buried  cities  on  the  Ground  Floor 
(marked  A).  Admission  is  one  franc  on  week-days,  and  free  on 
Sunday  mornings. 

Accepting  the  suggestion  made,  it  will  be  as  well  to  mount 
the  stairs  to  the  Upper  Floor.  On  arrival  there  note  the  Library 
from  Lleradarieum containing  a collection  of  papyri  discovered 
in  1752  in  the  villa  of  some  student  of  Epicurean  philosophy, 
and  the  cabinets  of  domestic  utensils  from  Pompeii.  Leave  the 
picture  gallery  with  but  scant  attention,  as  its  contents  are  not 
of  great  merit.  There  is  a fine  portrait  of  Pope  Paul  III.  by 
Titian  in  the  Fifth  Room,  and  many  fairly  good  examples  of 
various  Italian  schools,  not  peculiarly  the  Neapolitan.  The 
Fourth  and  Sixth  Rooms  are  the  next  in  interest,  but  over  the 
rest  there  is  no  need  to  linger.  The  Neapolitan  school,  which 
was  one  of  the  weakest  of  all  Italy,  is  confined  especially  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Biblioteca,  whereas  the  rooms  just  mentioned 
are  on  the  east.  The  JlLuseo  Santangelo  on  this  floor  and  the 
Collection  of  Vases  are  ipost  interesting,  but  not  well  arranged  ; 
while  the  Bronzes^  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  are  the 
most  instructive  of  the  whole  collection.  The  complete  life — 
luxurious,  artistic,  literary,  recreative,  and  domestic — of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  dead  cities  can  be  learned  in  a visit  to  the 
two  rooms,  named  the  Piccoli  Bronzi,  in  which  also  a model  of 
Pompeii  is  found,  together  with  every  article  in  daily  use  amongst 
the  people  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  in  a.d.  79. 
In  a small  room  {Ogetti  Preziosi)  leading  from  the  Bronzes  to 
the  Library  is  a collection  of  gems,  not  less  interesting.  The 
beautiful  onyx  jar,  the  Tazza  Farnese,  occupies  an  honoured 
position ; while  cabinets  of  jewellery  and  precious  stones  worn 
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by  the  ladies  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  are  no  less 
fascinating. 

Descending  to  the  entresol  or  First  Floor ^ a walk  through  the 
room  containing  more  Pompeian  frescoes  should  not  detain  you 
long.  On  the  Ground  F'loor  a far  finer  collection  of  frescoes  is 
found.  No  room  should  be  left  unexamined,  however  hastily. 
Nor  should  the  sculptures  be  passed  by.  The  Farnese  Hercules 
found  in  Caracalla’s  Baths  in  Rome,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  by  Glycon  the  Athenian,  and  the  Farnese  Bull,  of 
Rhodian  origin,  are  amongst  the  most  noted  in  Italy.  The  latter 
group  was  restored  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Michael  Angelo,  during  whose  life  it  was  found.  Originally 
the  group  was  hewn  out  of  a single  block  of  marble.  Now, 
after  removals  and  much  restoration,  it  is  of  a very  composite 
character  indeed. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  ground  floor  will  be  found  the  large 
collectioji  of  sculptures  and  bronzes.  Amongst  the  best  of  these 
are  : — A Head  of  Homer,  the  Venus  of  Capua,  and  Orestes  and 
Electra.  Room  follows  room  devoted  to  admirably  classified 
schools  or  periods,  and  containing  some  good  and  more  inferior 
work,  much  that  is  restored,  and  more  that  is  mutilated  beyond 
the  possibility  of  restoration,  the  original  intention  of  the  artist 
being  often  entirely  lost.  Fragments  of  mosaics,  reliefs,  and 
pavements  are  found  in  the  Hall  of  the  Flora,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  perhaps  the  Mosaic  of  the  Battle  of  Alexander, 
discovered  in  Pompeii  in  1831.  In  another  part  of  the  ground 
floor  will  be  found  collection  of  large  bronzes,  full  of  interest, 
and  demanding  wonderment  from  all,  at  the  skill  of  the  artists  of 
those  early  periods  preceding,  and  coeval  with,  the  advent  of  the 
Christian  Era. 

{13)  S.  Martino  Mo^tastery  and  Musetmi^  now  under  the 
direction  of  the  state,  is  within  the  fortress  of  Gastello  S.  Elmo, 
and  easily  reached  by  cable  tram.  Better  for  this  purpose  leave 
the  Toledo  at  the  Piazza  Dante  for  the  Stazione  Cumana.  On 
reaching  the  fortress,  which  was  erected  by  Robert  the  Wise  in 
^343>  turn  to  the  left  into  the  Monastery.  It  is  open  daily,  fee 
one  franc.  The  view  from  the  Belvedere  is  extremely  fine. 
Since  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  the  whole  place  has  been 
Used  as  a supplementary  Museum  to  the  Nazionale,  but  there  is 
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much  here  that  is  unique  and  more  truly  Neapolitan  than  is  the 
case  with  the  national  collection.  The  Church  has  some  grand 
examples  by  Ribera  (Spagnoletto),  the  Spanish  Neapolitan  artist 
of  the  same  period  as  Murillo,  particularly  the  Altar  piece,  a 
a Descent  from  the  Cross,  which  is  considered  his  chef  d'^oettvre. 
The  collection  of  majolica,  Capodimonte  porcelain,  silver, 
glass,  ivories,  furniture,  and  mosaics  displayed  in  the  various 
rooms  of  the  Museum,  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  students  and 
antiquarians.  It  is  not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  larger  National 
Museum,  Pompeian  in  character,  but  Italian,  and  especially 
Neapolitan. 

(14)  The  Catacombs  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the 
visit  to  the  Palazzo  Capodimonte,  from  which  the  entrance  is 
but  a short  distance,  at  the  back  of  the  church  of  S.  Gainaro. 
Apply  at  the  Plospice  S.  Gennaro,  and  on  payment  of  one  franc 
per  head  and  a “tip”  to  the  attendant  you  can  visit  these 
subterranean  vaults,  most  curious  and  interesting.  Dating  from 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  they  contain  niched 
galleries,  and  chambers  for  burial  and  devotion.  Even  pictures 
and  decorations  exist,  but  the  bulk  of  the  mural  tablets  and 
inscriptions  have  been  removed  to  the  National  Museum. 

(15)  The  Marine  Aquarhan  in  the  Villa  Nazionale  contains 
within  its  walls  more  of  interest  to  the  naturalist  than  any  other 
institution  of  its  kind  throughout  Europe.  It  is  subsidised  by 
various  European  governments  (even  that  of  the  United  States) 
and  scientific  societies,  and  was  originally  founded  by  Dr.  Dohrn, 
a German  naturalist,  in  1872.  It  is  therefore  the  most  important 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  is  admirably  managed. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  variety  of  fish  in  the  Mediterranean  is 
unrivalled  both  for  interest,  beauty,  and  peculiarity.  But  this 
would  not  be  so  much  a raison  d'^etre  for  the  institution  as  the 
completeness  of  its  facilities  for  deep-sea  dredging,  microscopic 
examinations,  and  fish  and  marine  life  study.  The  admission  in 
July  and  August  is  one  franc ; throughout  the  rest  of  the  year, 
two  francs. 

Excursions. — Vesuvius. — Among  the  many  excursions 
to  be  made  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  the  ascent  of 
Vesuvius  will  probably  be  taken  first.  The  easiest  method 
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of  undertaking  this  trip  is  by  means  of  the  funicular 
railway  and  the  new  electric  railway  in  connection  with  it, 
both  the  property  of  Messrs.  Cook  & Son.  Return  tickets, 
including  carriage  drive,  railway  journey,  and  gratuities, 
are  issued  at  21  fr.  50  c.  (guide  4 fr.) ; and  for  night 
excursions,  in  order  to  see  the  sunrise,  at  29  fr.  The  latter, 
however,  only  takes  place  when  there  are  a certain  number 
of  passengers.  The  electric  railway  (opened  in  1903)  runs 
from  the  Resina  terminus  of  the  electric  tram  from  Naples 
to  the  lower  terminus  of  the  funicular  railway.  This  wire- 
rope  railway  is  900  yards  long,  and  as  it  climbs  some 
1300  feet  in  this  distance,  the  gradients  are  severe.  The 
trains  run  very  frequently.  On  arrival  at  the  upper  station, 
a guide  is  told  off  to  each  party,  and  conducts  it  to  the 
crater  and  the  central  cone,  which  is  reached  in  about 
twelve  minutes.  On  a clear  day  there  is  a glorious  view, 
but  the  air  is  generally  very  cold.  At  the  lower  station 
there  is  a refreshment  room,  which,  however,  can  only  be 
used  by  those  who  have  Messrs.  Cook’s  tickets.  Farther 
down  is  the  Observatory,  which  is  scarcely  worth  visiting. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a plate  commemorative  of  the  victims 
of  the  1872  eruption.  It  contains  an  indifferent  collection 
of  minerals  thrown  up  by  the  crater.  The  whole  excursion 
takes  about  six  hours. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  route,  though  convenient, 
is  somewhat  expensive.  For  tourists,  a much  cheaper — 
and,  for  good  walkers,  certainly  pleasanter — way  would  be 
to  take  the  train  or  tram  to  Resina,  und  then  walk  up  the 
mountain.  It  can  be  done  in  three  or  four  hours  by  taking 
the  path  across  the  lava  beds.  By  judicious  bargaining, 
a guide  can  be  obtained  for  about  3 fr.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  a pair  of  boots  will  be  sacrificed  in 
this  climb,  and  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  wear  an  old  pair 
(without  nails),  if  serviceable.  Thick  leggings  or  putties 
should  also  be  worn.  Another  way  of  making  the  ascent 
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is  on  horseback  from  Pompeii.  With  a little  manage- 
ment, guides  and  ponies  for  this  trip  can  be  hired  at 
terms  much  under  those  mentioned  in  the  guide-books. 

The  long  and  dusty  drive  from  Naples  to  the  funicular 
railway  station  is  now  rendered  unnecessary  since  the 
construction  of  the  new  railway.  The  new  line  ascends  the 
mountain  in  long  curves,  passing  close  to  the  charming  site 
of  Bella  Vista.  The  time  occupied  in  reaching  the  lower 
funicular  station  is  about  one  hour,  instead  of  the  four 
hours  it  used  to  take.  Consequently  hurried  tourists  can 
now  “ do  ’’ — the  word  is  used  advisedly — the  Volcano  and 
Pompeii  in  one  day,  though  this  is  not  recommended. 
Here  carriages  are  changed.  The  two  carriages  attached 
to  the  engine  can  convey  a hundred  passengers.  If,  as 
is  quite  feasible,  little  Swedish  chalets  be  erected  on  the 
Observatory  Hill  as  small  hotels,  pensions,  or  for  private 
hire,  the  mountain  might  serve  as  a welcome  refuge  from 
the  heat  in  summer,  as  the  temperature  on  the  mountain 
is  naturally  considerably  cooler  than  in  the  city,  and 
Vesuvius  might  become  the  Simla  of  Naples. 

Pompeii. — Pompeii  can  be  reached  from  Naples  either 
by  road  or  rail ; the  road,  however,  is  bad  and  very  un- 
interesting, with  the  views  of  the  sea  frequently  obstructed, 
while  the  railway  line  runs  along  the  shore.  After  passing 
over  the  site  of  Herculaneum,  splendid  views  are  obtained 
— on  one  side  of  the  bay,  with  Capri  and  its  sister  isles 
beyond,  and  on  the  other  side,  as  the  train  sweeps  round 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Vesuvius  is  seen  in  the  distance. 
For  admission  to  the  ruins  2 fr.  each  person  is  charged, 
and  each  party  is  accompanied  by  a Government  guide 
(gratis),  who  is  civil  and  well-informed ; on  Thursdays 
admission  is  free,  but  without  a guide.  A guide  is  really 
a necessity  on  the  first  visit,  as  without  one  it  is  impossible 
for  a stranger  to  identify  the  different  buildings. 
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Only  about  half  of  the  city  is  exposed.  The  excavations 
still  continue  but  slowly,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
present  generation  will  see  the  whole  city  laid  bare. 
Only  a portion  of  the  admittance  fees  is  expended  on  the 
excavations,  and  only  the  trifling  sum  of  ^300  annually 
is  set  aside  for  the  actual  work  of  excavating.  The  plan 
of  excavation  work  is  thorough,  careful,  and  intelligent, 
and  the  finds  of  relics  are  most  rigorously  taken  over 
by  the  Government  Archaeological  Superintendent, 
leaving  the  curiosity  hunter  no  chance.  What  is 
offered  outside  is  the  manufactured  article,  often  pretty 
—but  a fraud. 

The  following  are  the  principal  sights  to  be  especially 
remarked  in  the  Pompeian  streets,  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
been  uncovered  :■ — 


One  enters  by  the  Porta  Marina  ; to  the  right  is  the  Basilica^ 
which  was  never  properly  restored  after  the  earthquake  before 
mentioned.  It  was  part  hall  of  justice  and  part  market.  Note 
the  tribune  at  one  end. 

Opposite  is  the  Temple  oj  Apollo^  restored  after  the  earth- 
quake. No  one  knows  the  age  of  the  original  building.  It  is 
encircled  by  a Corinthian  colonnade. 

The  Toro  is  now  reached.  It  was  surrounded  by  Doric 
columns,  but  suffered  by  the  earthquake  severely,  and  new 
pillars  were  in  course  of  construction.  Facing  one  is  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  and  a Triumphal  Arch. 

The  Macello^  or  provision  market,  including  a chapel,  and 
with  decorated  walls  showing  that  the  most  ordinary  occupations 
of  life  were  associated  with  art  and  poetry.  The  details  of  this 
building  are  worthy  of  close  examination.  It  was  left  unfinished 
at  the  time  of  the  eruption. 

The  guides  generally  conduct  their  parties  by  the  same  route, 
from  the  Forum  following  the  outer  road  (the  Vicolo  dei 
Teatri),  calling  in  at  various  interesting  private  dwellings. 
Thence  to 
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The  Foro  Triangolare,  which  was  formerly  encircled  by  a 
hundred  Doric  columns,  none  of  which  exist  in  a perfect  state 
to-day.  Note  the  sacrificial  altars. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  buildings  of  the  city  was 
the  Quariiere  dei  Gladiatori,  or  barracks  for  gladiators. 
During  the  excavations  a number  of  skeletons  were  found  in 
the  cells. 

The  Teatro  Scoperto  (the  gnat  theatre')  adjoins  the  Triangular 
Forum.  It  is  very  ancient,  but  its  latter  history  is  well  enough 
known.  About  the  Christian  Era  it  was  restored  by  one 
Artorius,  for  the  owners,  Holconius  Rufo  and  Holconius  Celer. 
No  less  than  5,000  spectators  could  witness  the  plays.  Every 
attention  was  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  audience,  even  to  an 
awning  for  summer  and  means  of  cooling  the  theatre  by  spraying 
water  over  the  same. 

Entering  now  a wide  street,  Strada  Strabiana,  we  find 
the  little  Te^yiple  of  ^sculapius  and  the  Temple  of  Isis, 
restored  after  the  earthquake  at  the  expense  of  a wealthy  child 
donor. 

Thence  the  turn  is  generally  made  to  the  left  “down  the 
Strada  del’  Abbondanza,”  which  leads  again  to  the  Forum  if 
continued  its  full  length.  After  some  private  dwellings  of 
interest  we  come  to  the  Public  Baths,  admirably  arranged  and 
heated  in  the  most  “ improved  ” manner.  It  is  divided  for  the 
sexes,  has  dressing-rooms,  private  and  public  baths,  heated  or 
cold,  and  a swimming  bath. 

The  Strada  Strabiana  contains  many  private  dwellings 
beautifully  decorated,  as  does  also  the  Strada  della  Fortnna, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  the  Strada  di  Nola.  In  it  is  the 
House  of  the  Faun,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Pompeii.  The 
Faun  itself  you  may  have  seen  in  the  museum  at  Naples, 
whence  it  was  removed,  as  in  all  similar  cases  where  finds  of 
value  in  recent  times  have  been  discovered.  Unfortunately  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era  it  was  the  custom  to  dig  and 
pillage  spasmodically,  and  many  hundreds  of  relics  have  long 
since  disappeared.  Fortunately,  through  the  long  middle  ages 
Pompeii  was  forgotten,  and  so  remained  until  the  last  century, 
when  at  first  irregular,  and  afterwards  systematic,  excavation 
was  commenced. 
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At  the  rear  of  the  Te7nple  of  Jupiter  is  the  Forum,  and  where, 
after  the  House  of  the  Fatm,  the  guide  generally  reconducts  ; then 
more  Baths,  immense  establishments  with  every  convenience 
for  the  toilet,  and  all  profusely  decorated. 

Opposite,  in  the  Strada  delle  Therme,  is  the  House  of  Glaucus^ 
supposed  to  have  been  the  dwelling  of  the  poet  or  tragedian. 
The  well-known  mosaic,  “ Cave  Caneni  ” (Beware  of  the  dog  !), 
was  on  the  threshold,  but  is  now  in  the  Naples  Museum.  The 
mural  paintings  are  very  good. 

In  the  House  of  Pansa,  reached  from  the  same  street,  the 
mosaic  on  the  threshold  was  the  word  Salve f perpetuated  to 
this  day  in  a like  manner,  more  or  less  throughout  all  European 
countries. 

The  Strada  di  Salltistio  was  devoted  to  shops  and  ware- 
houses. But  amongst  them  was  a library,  which  contained  a 
collection  of  books,  and  offered  facilities  to  students ; a bakery, 
combining  a flour  mill,  and  a surgery,  wherein  were  found  the 
medicine-man’s  instruments  of  torture. 

After  passing  the  Herculaneum  Gate  and  the  walls  of  the 
town,  we  reach  the  Strada  dei  Sepolcri  or  Street  of  the  Tombs. 
Mixed  up  with  them  are  certain  dwelling-houses,  notably  the 
Villa  of  Diomedes,  in  which  were  discovered,  buried  in  ashes, 
no  less  than  eighteen  skeletons  of  inmates  who,  having  failed  to 
escape  the  dread  catastrophe  of  the  volcanic  eruption  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  were  suffocated  in  the  house.  According 
to  the  story  told,  the  proprietor  was  found  near  the  house,  key 
in  hand,  accompanied  by  his  slave. 

Two  objects  of  interest  are  yet  left.  One  is  the  Atnphitheatre 
in  the  opposite  and  corresponding  suburb  of  the  town  S.E.  (as 
the  Tombs  are  N.W.),  a huge  building  with  seating  capacity 
for  20,000.  This  appears  singularly  disproportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  town,  and  it  would  probably  have  required  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  Pompeii  to  fill  it,  leaving  out  only 
the  necessary  street  policemen  and  babies  in  arms. 

The  last  building  as  yet  unvisited  is  the  Museum,  close  to 
the  Porta  Marina,  by  which  entrance  is  made.  The  interest  in 
this  museum  is  very  human.  Many  casts  of  bodies  are  pre* 
sented,  taken  from  impressions  in  the  hardened  ashes,  and 
showing  the  exact  posture  at  the  time  of  death. 
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Hercula7ieum  is  nearer  Naples  than  Pompeii.  Its 
station  is  Portici,  which  is  also  the  station  for  Resina,  one 
of  the  starting-places  for  Vesuvius.  Portici  (Resina  or 
Herculaneum)  can  also  be  reached  by  road  or  by  tram- 
way, being  but  five  miles  from  Naples.  Resina  is  actually 
built  over  part  of  Herculaneum,  and  is  now  a considerable 
place.  The  distance  from  the  station  of  Portici  is  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Herculaneum. 
The  same  fees  as  at  Pompeii,  two  francs  week-days,  and 
free  on  Sundays. 

Herculaneum,  though  buried  at  the  same  period,  a.d.  79, 
as  Pompeii,  suffered  much  more  than  the  neighbouring 
town.  More  molten  lava  and  less  ashes  were  deposited, 
and  ashes  and  lava,  compressed  by  weight  and  density, 
in  course  of  time  formed  an  almost  unbreakable  tufa  rock. 
Ages  went  by,  and  the  very  sight  of  Herculaneum  was  lost. 
It  was  rediscovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
at  a depth  of  from  50  to  100  feet  below  the  present  town 
of  Resina.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  excavate,  but 
the  double  difficulty  of  doing  this  without  injuring  the 
foundations  of  the  town  above,  and  boring  through  the 
rock,  made  these  attempts  more  or  less  abortive.  During 
the  present  century,  then,  all  that  ever  was  brought  to 
light  of  value  has  been  accomplished. 

Herculaneum  was  a wealthy  health  resort  at  the  time 
of  its  eclipse.  The  Romans,  who  then  held  it  in  sub- 
jection, built  villas,  and  there  resided  during  a part  of 
the  year.  The  class  of  house  was  superior  to  Pompeii, 
though  it  was  perhaps  less  individualised  a town.  All 
that  can  be  seen  of  the  city  is  by  a long  underground 
passage  discovering  the  TheaU'e  and  part  of  a street  with 
private  houses.  It  is  all  deeply  interesting,  but  not 
comparable  to  Pompeii.  The  finest  relics  have  been 
dispatched  to  the  Natio7ial  Muschtti  at  Naples,  where, 
in  the  upper  rooms,  especially  those  containing  the 
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bronzes  and  the  papyri,  these  unearthed  treasures  are 
displayed  in  abundance. 

These  three  excursions  are,  of  course,  full  of  interest ; 
but  those  whose  chief  delight  is  beautiful  scenery  will 
prefer  the  one  to  Pozzuoli ; one  road  winds  along  the 
coast,  another  goes  along  the  top  of  the  hill,  disclosing 
at  every  curve  the  most  beautiful  views  of  the  Gulf  of 
Naples.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  drives  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  only  surpassed  by  the  drive  from  Salerno 
to  Amalfi.  Pozzuoli  was  once  a favourite  invalid  resort, 
as  in  winter  it  is  warmer  and  much  better  protected  from 
the  cold  winds  than  Naples,  but  it  has  been  much  spoilt 
by  Messrs.  Sir  W.  Armstrong,  Mitchell  & Co.’s  gun 
works.  It  had  some  considerable  repute  for  cases  of 
consumption  and  asthma.  Patients  go  and  sit  near  the 
hot  arsenical  vapours  that  issue  in  the  Solfatara,  and 
certainly,  in  some  cases,  appear  to  derive  marvellous 
benefit  from  that  treatment.  The  chief  object  of  interest 
at  Pozzuoli  is  the  G7'eek  Amphitheatre.  Fee,  i fr. 

Pozzuoli. — To  the  historical  student  a visit  to  Pozzuoli 
is  almost  incumbent.  It  was  originally  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  and  for  some  time  the  principal  trading  port  of 
Italy,  and  therefore  the  connecting  link  between  Italy  and 
the  East.  It  is  reached  by  rail  either  from  the  terminus 
of  the  Cumana  Railway  at  Monte  Santo  [Staz.  C?7?7ia7ia) 
or  the  Staz.  Corso  at  the  land  side  of  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  near  the  principal  west-end  hotels.  Trains 
run  frequently.  Return  fares,  i 1.  75  c.  first ; i 1.  05  c. 
second.  Pozzuoli  (Ptcteoii,  see  Acts  xxviii.  13)  is  in  itself 
uninteresting ; but  its  Amphitheat^'e  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  ruins,  and  justly  celebrated.  It  was  more  or 
less  buried  for  ages,  until  in  1838  there  was  a clearance 
made,  and  the  whole  exposed  once  more  to  view.  Here 
Nero  caused  many  important  gladiatorial  contests  to  take 
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place,  and,  under  Diocletian,  St.  Januarius  was  forced 
into  the  arena  to  be  devoured  of  the  wild  beasts,  which 
refused  to  rend  him.  Eventually,  however,  the  saint 
suffered  martyrdom  outside  the  city  at  the  hands  of 
Diocletian,  and  his  death  is  commemorated  yearly 
as  the  principal  religious  fete  of  Naples.  Further  ruins 
in  the  vicinity  are  the  Serapeum^  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  the  Teinple  of  Diana,  the  Villa  Puteolaneum 
(in  which  Cicero  composed  his  Academica)  and  many 
tombs. 

But,  after  the  Amphitheat7’e,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  object  is  a natural  one,  the  semi-extinct 
volcano  of  Solfatara^  which  any  one  can  with  ease 
ascend. 

Sorrento. — A charming  day’s  excursion.  Sorrento  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  South  Italian  bathing  resorts, 
very  popular  with  English,  Americans,  and  Germans. 
Amidst  semi-tropical  vegetation  the  town  nestles  in  a 
ravine,  affording  in  winter  a warm,  and  in  summer  a cool 
climate,  while  in  spring  and  autumn  a temperature  as 
nearly  perfect  as  Italy  can  offer.  There  is  amusement 
of  a mild  kind,  including  golf,  and  of  excursions  there  are 
more  than  enough.  Sorrento  is  the  birthplace  of  Tasso, 
and  its  beauties  have  been  celebrated  by  poets  of  many 
nations  (including  of  course  Browning),  and  in  prose  by 
J.  A.  Symonds  and  Marion  Crawford. 

Hotel  accommodation  is  plentiful.  The  more  fashionable 
hotels  (Tramontano  and  Tasso)  are  v^ery  good  and  ex- 
cellently managed,  but  rather  expensive.  Of  the  more 
reasonable  houses  the  Hotel  Grand  Bretagne  (Villa 
Mayo)  is  perhaps  the  best.  It  has  a good  position,  full 
south,  with  magnificent  views  over  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
Pension  from  8 fr.  Another  hotel  popular  with  English 
travellers  of  modest  means  is  the  little  Hotel  Lorelei 
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(P.  from 6 fr.).  “The  hotels  have  private  stairs  descending 
to  the  sea,  and  small  bathing  establishments  ” (Baedeker’s 
“ Italy.”  An  English  doctor  (Dr.  Trehane  Symonds) 
practises  here  during  the  winter,  and  there  is  a chap- 
laincy of  the  S.P.G.  Services  are  held  every  Sunday 
during  the  winter  at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  at  the  Hotel 
Tramontane. 

“ Sorrento  is  reached  from  Naples  by  railway  to  Castellamare 
Ij  hours,  and  then  drive  i:j  hours.  A one-horse  carriage  costs 
2 fr.  ; a two-horse  3.50  fr.  The  Capri  boat  leaving  Naples  at 
9 a.m.  reaches  Capri  just  before  ii.  Fare,  to  those  who  won’t 
pay  more  and  Italians,  3.50  fr.  ; to  foreigners,  5 fr.  or  more  if  the 
ticket  collector  can  get  it  (never  give  a note  to  be  changed).  It 
is  a crying  disgrace  that  any  country  that  pretends  to  civilisation 
should  allow  a subventioned  mail  company  to  carry  on  such 
brigandage.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Englishman,  who  can  afford 
to  be  very  liberal,  to  resist  such  extortions,  and  claim  those 
rights  and  protection  that  are  accorded  to  the  thousands  of 
Italians  that  flock  to  England. 

One  of  the  best  excursions  from  Sorrento  is  to  the  Deserto,  the 
high  plateau  capping  the  heights  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town.  From 
this  point  a magnificent  view  is  obtained.  There  is  also  a Sant‘‘ 
Agata  su  due  GoIJi,  a pension  (late  Bourbon)  now  kept  by  Mr. 
Brandmeyer,  which  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
The  table  is  very  good  and  the  fish  exquisite.  Many  interesting 
excursions  can  be  made  from  here  to  the  Punta  Campanella, 
Santa  Costanza,  Massa  Lubrense,  Positano,  Prajano,  etc.  ; and 
good  quail-shooting  can  be  had  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The 
climate  is  very  breezy  at  all  times,  being  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea  ; in  the  winter  it  is  often  enveloped  in  cloud  for 
days  at  a time,  and  the  rainfall  is  nearly  three  times  that  of 
Naples  (2174  mm.).  It  is  a very  pleasant  resort  from  Easter 
and  on  to  the  late  spring.  Sant’  Agata  can  be  reached  from 
Sorrento  in  f hour  by  foot  or  on  mule-back. 

A high  mountain  station  has  lately  been  opened  up  on  the 
northern  flank  of  the  Sant  Angelo,  at  an  altitude  of  40GO  ft.,  by 
the  construction  of  a fine  carriage  road  and  a tunnel.  This 
village  is  known  as  San  Lazzaro  in  Agerola,  and  commands 
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magnificent  views  over  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  and  Southern  Italy, 
with  picturesque  mountain  and  forest  scenery.  There  is  a small 
pension  at  fairly  reasonable  prices,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
victualling.  By  hard  bargaining  much  reduction  can  be  obtained. 
Mention  is  made  of  this  place  as  very  suitable  for  invalids 
desiring  to  avoid  the  journey  home  during  the  summer,  during 
which  season  the  climate  is  said  by  those  who  have  passed  that 
season  there  to  be  much  like  the  Engadine,  but  with  the  sea  close 
under.  It  is  reached  by  train  from  Naples  to  Gragnano  in  if 
hours  and  then  by  carriage  3 hours. 

Cava  dei  Tirreiii^  on  the  Salerno  line,  a few  stations  beyond 
Pompeii,  is  situated  at  the  highest  point  of  the  depression  along 
an  old  line  of  fault  that  separates  the  masses  of  mountains  com- 
passing the  Sorrentine  Peninsula  and  Capri,  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Apennines.  In  fact,  the  station  of  Cava  actually  marks 
the  watershed.  Although  a very  clean  and  well-shaded  district. 
La  Cava  can  hardly  be  considered  a health  resort.  It  is  windy, 
cloudy,  and  dusty,  or  rather  damp  in  the  winter,  but  is  very 
pleasant  in  late  spring  or  early  summer.  Corpo  di  Cava,  a 
village  near  the  celebrated  monastery  called  Trinita  di  Cava,  is 
picturesquely  situated  amidst  the  mountains  and  chestnut  woods, 
but  is,  from  its  enclosed  position,  very  hot  during  the  day  in  the 
summer-time;  and  the  hotel  Scapolatiello  (pension  6 to  9 fr.) 
possesses  a beautifully  situated  garden,  beneath  which,  however, 
is  a reservoir  for  the  refuse  water  of  the  village  ; this  water  is  run 
out  for  the  irrigation  of  the  neighbouring  gardens  ever}^  evening, 
and  gives  rise  to  foul  smells  and  attacks  of  diarrhoea. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Sorrentine  Peninsula,  occupying 
little  triangular  spaces  on  the  alluvium  filling  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  ravines  where  they  empty  their  torrents  into  the  sea,  are 
several  towns  and  villages.  The  drive  from  the  station  of  Vietri 
along  the  road  that  connects  these  places,  is  not  unlike  that  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Peninsula  from  Castellamare  to  Sorrento, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  former  excels  the  latter  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery,  but  is  itself  excelled  by  the 
northern  road  for  the  view  seawards. 

Every  available  bit  of  level  rock  is  converted  into  a terrace  and 
planted  with  oranges  and  lemons,  which  grow  here  in  great 
luxuriance,  on  account  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  high 
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mountains  that  protect  the  whole  of  this  Riviera  from  the  north. 
There  is  no  doubt  a great  future  as  a health  resort  for  this  region, 
which  faces  due  south,  and  is  absolutely  walled  out  from  all  cold 
winds.  In  fact,  I know  of  no  locality  in  Europe  more  beauti- 
fully or  perfectly  situated  to  obtain  a warm  and  soft  climate. 
The  objections  to  these  places  at  present  are  the  want  of  easy 
communication,  good  apartments  and  furnished  villas,  a pure 
water  supply  and  good  drainage,  some  sort  of  intellectual  amuse- 
ment, English  medical  aid,  and  a respectable  pharmacy.  All 
the  walks  must  be  up  and  down  hill,  or  on  the  dusty  or  muddy 
road.” — H.J.J.-L. 


Amalfi^  Salerno^  and  Pcestum. — A superficial  visit  can 
be  managed  in  two  days  (Paestum  alone  in  one  day). 
Two  days  are,  however,  sufficient,  even  if  Sorrento  be 
included,  if  the  following  itinerary  be  adopted.  Rail  and 
carriage  to  Sorrento  (or  Capri  steamer,  which  calls  here). 
Carriage  from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi* — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  coast-drives  in  Europe — where  the  night  is  spent. 
Hotel  Cappuccini  the  best.  Next  morning,  carriage  (3  to 
4I.)  or  diligence  (leaves  very  early  in  the  morning)  to  Vietri 
station.  Rail  to  Paestum  (4  1.  80  c.  first,  3 1.  45  c.  second). 
Return  Paestum  to  Naples  by  rail  (10  1.  70  c.  first,  7 1.  50c. 
second).  Amalfi  can  also  be  reached  by  weekly  steamer 
direct,  leaving  Naples  on  Thursday,  5 p.m. 

Amalfi  is  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated,  as  well 
as  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Italy,  and  in  addition  to  its 
scenic  charms  it  is  singularly  rich  in  architectural  features 
and  Greek  and  Mediaeval  antiquities. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  was  built  in 
the  eleventh  century,  but  it  has  been  restored  a good  deal 
within  recent  years,  the  facade  being  quite  modern.  Just 

* The  road  has  at  length  been  finished.  The  engineers  being  unable 
to  turn  the  precipitous  headland  below  the  Cappuccini  Hotel,  have  cut 
a tunnel  through  the  promontory.  It  is  now  possible  to  drive  by  the 
coast  from  Naples  to  Sorrento,  Amalfi  and  Salerno. 
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as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Salerno  Cathedral  are  the 
relics  of  St.  Matthew,  so  here  they  claim  to  possess  the 
body  of  another  apostle,  St.  Andrew,  said  to  have  been 
brought  here  from  Constantinople  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Other  sights  are  two  Greek  sarcophagi,  and  several 
columns,  spoils  from  the  Paestum  temples.  The  Byzantine 
doors  at  the  entrance  are  of  great  artistic  value.  The 
Capuchin  Monastery^  now  converted  into  an  hotel,  is 
familiar  to  most  travellers  from  photographs.  It  is  worth 
visiting,  as  it  is  a magnificent  and  justly  celebrated  point  of 
view.  In  the  beautiful  cloisters  a superannuated  monk 
may  be  occasionally  seen  wandering  forlornly  about.  It  has 
been  cynically  said  that  this  melancholy  friar  is  pensioned 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  as  a picturesque  adjunct  to  his 
establishment,  and  to  heighten  the  monastic  atmosphere  for 
the  benefit  of  romantically  inclined  lady  visitors ! The  climb 
to  Ravello  (one  hour)  is  worth  undertaking  on  account  of 
its  interesting  Romanesque  Cathedral,  for  though  a village 
of  some  2,000  souls,  it  was  under  the  Normans  a city  of 
over  30,000  inhabitants,  with  numerous  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  palaces.  The  most  noteworthy  objects  are  the 
twelfth-century  bronze  doors,  the  episcopal  throne,  and 
the  sacristy,  with  paintings  attributed  to  Andrea  da  Salerno. 
Near  the  Cathedral  is  the  ancient  Palazzo  Rufalo,  built  in 
the  Moorish  style  in  the  twelfth  century.  Many  illustrious 
persons  have  been  lodged  here,  including  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
and  King  Robert  the  Wise.  It  is  now  the  property  of  an 
English  lady,  but  tourists  are  allowed  to  visit  it. 

P(£stum. — If  an  early  start  (say  7 a.m.)  be  made  from 
Amalfi,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  direct  to  Salerno  instead  of 
Vietri  (carriage  2 1.  extra),  as  the  Cathedral  is  well  worth 
seeing.  It  was  built  in  1084  (badly  restored  in  1768)  by 
Robert  Guiscard.  The  chief  features  are  the  beautiful 
bronze  doors  (superior  to  those  of  Amalfi)  of  the  chief 
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entrance,  the  mosaics  on  the  mediaeval  throne,  the  richly 
decorated  crypt,  with  relics  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Paestum  (Poseidonia)  was  a 
Grecian  colony  founded  about  600  b.c.  Its  famous 
temples  (entrance  i 1.,  free  on  Sunday)  are  three  in 
number,  the  Temple  of  Neptune^  the  Basilica^  and  the 
Te^npie  of  Ce?'es  (or  Vesta,  according  to  some  authorities). 
These  magnificent  temples  are  the  finest  Greek  monu- 
ments of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and  are  the  best  preserved  of 
any.  The  poet  tells  us  that  ?ion  cuivis  hombii  contingit 
adire  Corinthum^  and  certainly  a visit  to  these  grand  ruins 
will  reconcile  the  tourist  who  cannot  visit  the  Athenian 
Parthenon.  These  temples,  though  lacking  the  picturesque 
irregularity  of  those  of  Girgenti  (see  Palermo),  will 
probably  impress  and  fascinate  the  imaginative  spectator 
more.  Their  isolated  and  desolate  position  in  this  wild 
and  abandoned  plain  almost  suggests  a supernatural  origin, 
and  gives  a weird  note  to  this  scene  of  lonely  and  majestic 
grandeur. 


PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Rotiies. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Hotels. — Naples,  being  one  of  the  great  “show  cities”  of 
Europe,  offers  an  embarrassing  choice  of  hotels  to  the  visitor. 
Prices,  equally  with  locality,  will  in  this  instance  prove  the  most 
reliable  basis  of  classification,  the  more  expensive  houses  being 
mostly  on  elevated  ground,  either  on  or  near  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  or  in  a group  on  or  near  the  New  Embankment, 
Quai  Parthenope  (Hotels  Sta.  Lucia,  Royal,  Vesuve,  Eden,  etc.). 
In  a second  category  may  be  placed  the  hotels  and  hotel- 
pensions,  for  the  most  part  skirting  the  shore  fronting  the  public 
gardens ; and  in  a third  class  the  centrally  situated  quasi-com- 
mercial establishments.  The  largest  and  the  leading  hotels  are 
the  Royal  des  Etrangers,  Grand,  Parker’s,  Santa  Lucia,  Bristol, 
Bertolini’s  Palace,  and  Vesuve,  though  in  the  above  list  I have 
not  grappled  with  the  invidious  task  of  placing  them  in  order  of 
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merit.  The  West  End  would  have  come  into  this  category, 
only  it  has  been  closed. 

( I ) If  seniority  were  the  one  criterion,  the  old-established  Grande 
Bretagne  and  Bristol  would  take  the  highest  rank.  The  Bristol 
is  one  of  that  select  class  of  old-established  Continental  hotels 
which  may  conveniently  be  termed  historical,  such  as  Daniel i 
(Venice),  Shepheard’s  (Cairo),  Schweizerhof  (Lucerne),  Three 
Kings  (Basle),  or  Cavour  (Milan),  to  mention  a few  that  occur 
to  me  at  the  moment.  Though  it  still  maintains  its  good  name, 
it  cannot  now  be  said  to  be  the  one  leading  Neapolitan  hotel,  as 
it  has  several  rivals  for  this  distinction.  Its  situation  is  good, 
on  one  of  the  most  elevated  sites  of  the  city,  and  its  surroundings 
are  more  open  and  rural  in  character  than  those  of  many  of  the 
hotels  in  Naples.  Acc.  86 ; B.  i fr. ; L.  4 fr. ; D,  6 fr.  ; R.  6 fr. ; 
P.  from  12  fr.  ; Lift ; E.  L. 

Parker’s  Hotel  is  a favourite  resort  of  English  visitors,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  proprietor  is  an  Englishman.  It  has 
been  considerably  enlarged,  thoroughly  modernised,  and  special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sanitation.  A feature  of  this 
establishment  is  the  liberal  supply  of  English  weekly  and  daily 
papers  in  the  drawing  and  smoking  rooms.  This  is  an  example 
which  many  foreign  hotel  proprietors  who  cater  for  English 
custom  would  do  well  to  follow.  R.  (including  A.,  Lts.,  and 
Baths)  4 to  10  fr.  ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; P.  from 
10  fr. ; Acc.  120;  Lift;  E.  L. ; C.  The  charges  at  the  best 
Naples  hotels  vary,  however,  a little  according  to  the  season,  the 
summer  tariff  being  lower.  Most  of  the  hotels  keep  open  all 
the  year.  The  hotels  on  the  Corso,  owing  to  their  healthy 
situation,  are  better  adapted  for  invalids  than  those  lying  along 
the  Riviera  di  Chiaja. 

Two  new  hotels  have  recently  been  built  in  an  excellent 
situation  in  this  quarter — the  Bertolini’s  Palace  in  the  Parco 
Grifeo,  and  the  Eden  in  the  Parco  Margherila.  The  Bertolini 
is  the  most  luxurious  and  up-to-date  hotel  in  Naples.  It  has 
three  electric  lifts,  one  from  the  Corso  to  the  hotel.  The  terms 
are  high  (P.  from  15  fr.),  but  not  unreasonable  for  an  hotel 
of  this  class,  the  nearest  approach  in  Naples  to  one  of  the 
“Gordon”  or  “International  Palace”  hotel  type. 

The  Grand  Eden  Hotel  is  a good  modern  establishment  with 
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more  moderate  charges  (P.  from  12  fr.).  It  boasts  of  a large 
garden  with  a lawn  tennis  court.  Acc.  75  > 5®  c. ; 

L.  3 fr.  50  c. ; D.  5 Ii'-  > R-  5 fr*  j P*  from  10  fr. ; Lift ; E.  L. 

The  Grand  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  Riviera  di 
Chiaja,  and  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the  Neapolitan  hotels.  It 
is  a particularly  well-appointed  and  well-managed  establish- 
ment. Formerly  the  objection  to  this  hotel  was  that,  with  the 
wind  in  a certain  quarter,  there  were  complaints  that  it  was 
within  reach — in  an  olfactory  sense  only — of  one  of  the  city 
sewer  outfalls ; but  this  defect  has  now  been  remedied.  The 
drainage  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  hotel  itself,  how- 
ever, are,  and  always  have  been,  beyond  reproach.  Acc.  142  ; 
B.  I fr.  50  c.  ; D.  6 fr.  ; R.  from  6 fr.  ; P.  from  12  fr.  50  c.  ; 
Lift ; E.  L.  ; C. 

In  a more  central  position,  near  the  Santa  Lucia  quarter,  are 
the  old-established  hotels  Royal  des  Etrangers,  Hassler,  Vesuve, 
and  the  new  Santa  Lucia.  These  houses  are  of  a somewhat 
similar  class,  and  are  rather  expensive,  but  are  not  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Santa  Lucia)  perhaps  so  up-to-date  in  character 
as  the  Grand  or  Bertolini’s  Palace.  The  Royal  Hotel  has  the 
reputation  of  being  rather  expensive.  It  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  rich  bachelors,  and  is  more  cosmopolitan  in  character  than 
the  other  three,  which  are  more  family  hotels.  Its  cuisine  and 
cellars  have  a high  reputation.  The  Hotel  Hassler  is  largely 
affected  by  Germans.  The  H6tel  Santa  Lucia  is  a new  and 
well-equipped  house,  and  has  a telegraph  and  post  office  in  the 
building.  Acc.  100 ; B.  I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  4 fr.  ; D.  5 fr.  50  c.  ; 
R.  from  5 fr.  ; Lift ; E.  L. 

Another  comparatively  new  hotel  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the 
Savoy.  Then  another  new  hotel,  the  Continental,  on  the  Quai 
Parthenope  (New  Embankment),  seems  to  have  established  itself 
firmly  among  the  Neapolitan  hotels.  It  is  a well-conducted 
establishment,  with  moderate  charges.  On  the  Riviera  di 
Chiaja  is  the  old-established  Grand  Bretagne  et  d’Angleterre 
(Acc.  120  ; R.  from  5 fr.  ; B.  i fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  50  c.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; 
P.  10  to  14  fr.  ; Lift;  E.  L.  ; C.).  In  the  most  crowded 
season,  about  Easter,  peitsion  terms  are  not,  as  a rule,  accepted 
at  the  above  hotels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  summer  terms  are 
about  10  per  cent,  lower  than  the  winter  terms  quoted  above. 
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(2)  I now  come  to  a group  of  more  moderate-priced  hotels, 
mostly  situated  on  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja — Victoria  (Acc.  100 ; 
R.  from  3 fr.  ; B,  I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; A.  75  c,  ; 
Lts.  75  c.  ; P.  from  10  fr.  ; Lift;  E.  L.),  De  laVille  and  De  la 
Riviera,  and  in  an  elevated  situation  on  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  the  Belle  Vue  and  Britannique  hotels.  Most  of  these 
are  well-known  and  old-established  hotels  of  modest  pretensions, 
but  offering  fair  accommodation.  Of  these  the  Victoria  seems 
the  most  popular  with  English  travellers.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments at  some  of  these  establishments  are  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  principles  of  hygienic  science,  but 
have  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  The  hotels  fronting 
the  Villa  Communale  are  objected  to  by  some  visitors  on  the  score 
of  their  being  only  a few  feet  above  the  sea  level.  In  the  last 
few  years  the  fashion  has  changed  a little  in  the  matter  of  hotel 
locality,  and  the  Villa  Communale  (formerly  Nazionale) — as  the 
public  gardens  skirting  the  shore  are  now  officially  designated— 
which  was  once  the  favourite  site  for  hotels,  is  now  rather 
neglected  in  favour  of  the  more  elevated  ground  near  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  and  the  Quai  Parthenope  (New  Embankment). 

In  the  Piazzo  Municipio,  in  a more  central  situation  than  any 
of  the  Naples  hotels  frequented  by  the  English,  is  the  H6tel  de 
Londres.  Acc.  120 ; B.  I fr.  50  c.  ; L.  3 fr.  ; D.  5 fr.  ; R.  5 fr.  ; 
P.  1 1 fr.  ; Lift ; E.  L.  ; C. 

(3)  To  complete  the  list  we  must  give  the  names  of  a few 
hotels  of  the  commercial  order,  which  are  affected  by  economical 
tourists,  but  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  families.  Of  these, 
Geneve,  National,  Central,  and  France  are  the  best  known. 
They  are  situated,  for  the  most  part,  in  a central  position,  and 
can  be  recommended  to  tourists  who  can  make  themselves 
understood  in  Italian ; but  those  who  cannot  move  without  a 
Cook’s  interpreter  at  their  elbow  will  be  out  of  their  element- 
Very  moderate  terms — that  is,  for  Naples — as  low  as  7 or  8 fr., 
can  be  obtained  at  these  modest  but  fairly  comfortable  hostelries. 
The  adsine  is  generally  plentiful  and  good.  These  hotels  are, 
however,  what  may  be  best  described  as  native,  for  we  do  nbt 
find  at  Naples  anything  corresponding  to  the  moderate-priced  * 
but  relatively  high-class  English  hotel,  charging  only  8 fr.  or  so 
a day,  so  plentiful  along  the  French  and  Italian  Riviera;  for 
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Naples,  like  Rome,  is  not  by  any  means  a wintering  place  for  the 
hibernator  of  small  means.  It  is,  in  short,  primarily  o.  pleasure 
resort  and  a great  tourist  centre  and  goal  of  travel,  but  at  present 
as  an  invalid  station  pure  and  simple  it  has  but  a limited  vogue, 
in  spite  of  its  excellent  climate. 

The  hotel  coupon  system  seems  to  have  taken  firm  root  in 
Naples,  and  most  of  the  principal  hotels  accept  these  coupons. 
Messrs.  Cook’s  are  taken  by  the  Grand,  Parker’s,  Royal,  Bertolini 
Palace,  Vesuve,  Londres,  Continental,  and  Hassler.  There  are 
several  private  pensions  or  English  boarding-houses,  which  would 
be  found  very  economical  for  a long  stay.  The  following  have 
been  recommended  : — Madame  de  Portugal  (Pension  du  Midi), 
23,  Parco  Margherita ; Mrs.  Storey,  3,  Parco  Margherita ; 
Pension  Poli  (close  by,  but  still  higher),  and  Pension  Baker,  a 
favourite  English  house,  at  lO,  Via  Caracciolo.  On  the  Posilippo 
Road,  the  Pension  Sabelli.  On  the  Quai  Parthenope,  Pension 
Maurice,  No.  3,  and  Pension  Muller  adjoining.  Pension  from 
6 fr.  In  the  Via  Caracciolo  is  the  Pension  Suisse,  No.  ii,  with 
pension  from  7 fr. 

If  I were  to  attempt  the  difficult  and  invidious  task  of  esti- 
mating the  position  Naples  holds  in  the  hotel  world  of  Italy  I 
should  be  inclined  to  place  it  after  Rome,  Florence,  San  Remo, 
and  the  more  fashionable  of  Italian  lake  resorts  such  as 
Bellagio  and  Cadenabbia,  but  before  Venice,  Genoa,  Milan,  and 
Turin.  In  point  of  charges  I should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
leading  hotels  of  Naples  are  more  moderate  than  the  best  hotels 
of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  but  dearer  than  those  of  San 
Remo  and  other  fashionable  Riviera  stations,  where  competition 
has  done  a great  deal  to  cut  down  tariffs. 

Apartments. — Furnished  apartments  are  plentiful.  The  price 
for  a suite  of  five  or  six  rooms  ranges  from  300  lire  to  1,000 
dire  a month  during  the  winter  season  (November  to  April). 
Those  in  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja  and  the  Mergellina  quarter 
command  the  highest  prices.  During  the  summer  the  rents 
are  little  more  than  half  the  winter  rental. 

Church  Services. — Christ  Church,  Strada  San  Pasquale,  near 
the  Riviera  di  Chiaja.  Chaplain,  Rev.  G.  Wright,  M.A.,  171, 
Parco  Margherita  ; Sunday  services  at  ii  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  H.C. 
at  8.30,  and  after  morning  service.  Church  open  from  October 
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to  June.  Applications  for  sittings  should  be  addressed  to 
C.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  i6i,  Strada  Sta.  Lucia.  There  is  a 
circulating  library  in  connection  with  the  church  ; it  is  open  on 
Sundays  from  10.15  to  10.45  ^.nd  on  Thursdays  from  2.45 
to  3. 15  p.m.  Scotch  Church,  2,  Cappella  Vecchia.  Minister, 
Rev.  T.  J.  Irving,  M.A.  Sunday  services  ii  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m. 

Consuls.— H.B.M.  Consul-Gen.,  E.  Neville-Rolfe,  Esq., 
M.V.O.,  Palazzo  Bagnoli,  4,  Monte  di  Dio;  U.S.  Consul, 
Colonel  Byington,  4,  Piazzo  Municipio. 

English  Doctors.— "Dx.  M.  Allen,  23,  Via  Chiatamone  ; Dr. 
W.  W.  Gairdner,  128,  Rione  Amedeo;  Dr.  A.  H.  Gibbon, 
7,  Via  Pontano ; Dr.  H.  B.  T.  Symons,  263,  Riviera  di  Chiaja. 

English  Chemists. — Kernot,  Strada  S.  Carlo;  H.  Roberts 
& Co. 

Advocate. — Pasquale  Spasiano,  Esq.,  19,  Via  S.  Pasquale 
(Solicitor  to  H.B.  M.  Consulate). 

English  Banks. — W.  J.  Turner  & Co.,  161,  Strada  Sta.  Lucia  ; 
Holme  & Co.,  24,  Via  Guglielmo  Sanfelice  ; Thomas  Cook  & 
Son,  Galleria  Vittoria. 

English  Stores. — Smith  & Co.,  next  Cook’s  Office  ; Codrington 
& Co.,  Strada  di  Chiaja. 

Postal  Arrangements.  — Post  Office,  Palazzo  Gravina,  Strada 
Montoliveto,  open  from  8 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  An  English  mail 
arrives  and  leaves  twice  a day.  Inland  Postage  to  any  part  of 
Italy,  15c.;  in  the  town,  5 c. 

Baths. — Bains  du  Chiatamone.  Also  Turkish  and  Russian. 

Cafh  and  Restaurants. — Birreria  Gambrinus,  opposite  the 
Royal  Palace.  In  the  new  Galleria — a magnificent  arcade, 
rivalling  the  more  famous  one  at  Milan  — Cafe-Restaurant 
“ Galleria  Umberto  I.”  (Ices,  50  to  80  c. ; coffee,  25  to  30  c.) 
Near  the  Aquarium,  Caffe  di  Napoli.  The  above-mentioned 
establishments  are  also  restaurants.  Of  restaurants  proper,  51, 
Fontana  Medina,  and  Giardino  di  Torino,  Via  Roma  (moderate 
charges),  are  good.  At  Posilipo  there  is  an  excellent  restaurant, 
Scoglio  di  Frisio,  with  large  garden  ; just  before  the  old  ruin  of 
the  Palace  of  Donn’  Anna  is  the  Ristorante  della  Sirena.  The 
views  of  the  bay  from  these  are  charming.  The  speciality  at 
these  is  Zuppa  alia  Maiinaia,  a dish  very  like  the  famous 
bouillabaisse  of  Marseilles. 
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Clubs. — Casino  dell’  Unione,  Str.  S.  Carlo;  Circolo  Nazionale, 
Piazza  Vittoria  ; Cercle  du  Whist,  Piazza  S.  Ferdinando  ; Royal 
Italian  Yacht  Club,  Villa  Commimale. 

Conveyances,  Cabs. — The  regular  tariff  is  not  much  observed 
by  strangers.  In  the  small  one-horse  vehicles  {carrozzelle')  the 
usual  payment  is  70  c.  for  the  course,  and  i 1.  50  c.  by  the  hour. 
Visitors  who  speak  the  language  will  generally  be  able  to  hire 
cabs  at  rates  below  the  tariff.  After  midnight,  and  on  Sundays 
and  fete  days,  double  fares  are  asked.  A likely-looking  fare,  if 
a foreigner,  on  ordinary  days  may  perhaps  be  told  that  it  is 
a festa  by  the  cunning  Neapolitan  Jehu,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  for  strangers  to  be  well  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
calendar.  A carriage  and  pair  for  a day’s  excursion  will  cost 
about  20  or  25  lire. 

Electric  Tramways. — The  numerous  lines  of  electric  tramways 
running  through  the  principal  streets  will,  however,  make  the 
visitor  independent  of  cabs  to  some  extent.  There  are  over  a 
dozen  different  lines,  which  are  bewildering  to  the  stranger.  But 
the  only  ones  likely  to  be  used  by  the  ordinary  tourist  are  the 
following ; — 

(1)  From  Spirito  Santo  in  the  centre  of  the  city  to  P.  Muni- 
cipio  and  along  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja  to  La  Torretta  and  begin- 
ning of  Str.  Nuova  di  Posilipo. 

(2)  From  the  Central  Station  by  P.  San  Ferdinando  and  dei 
Martiri  to  the  Rione  Amedeo  (for  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele). 

(3)  From  the  Central  Station  to  the  Museum. 

(4)  From  the  Museum  to  La  Torretta  by  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele.  Every  12  minutes. 

(5)  For  Herculaneum  and  Vesuvius:  P.  Municipio  to  Granili 
(eastern  limit  of  Octroi),  then  by  horse  tram  to  Resina  (for  Her- 
culaneum) every  20  minutes.  Here  a branch  line  for  the 
terminus  of  Messrs.  Cook’s  Electric  Railway  for  Vesuvius  (see 
P-  237). 

(6)  La  Torretta  to  Pozzuoli.  30  c.  ist  class  return;  half- 
hourly.  There  is  also  a railway  (Ferrovia  Cumana)  to  Pozzuoli 
and  Cumae,  which  is  more  used  by  tourists. 

• (7)  Museum  to  Capodimonte  (Royal  Palace).  Every  7 

minutes. 

It  would  also  be  worth  while  taking  the  long  ride  by  the 
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Upper  Naples  line  from  the  Museum  to  the  Upper  Station  of 
the  Monte  Santo  Funicular  Railway  (near  S.  Martin’s  Museum) 
vid  Antignano,  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  panoramic  views 
of  Naples  and  the  Bay. 

The  ist-class  fares  vary  from  10  to  35  c.  according  to  distance. 
The  trams  run  every  few  minutes. 

There  are  two  funicular  railways,  which  are  of  great  use  for 
reaching  the  northern  heights  of  Naples,  and  especially  for 
S.  Martino,  one  of  the  most  interesting  museums  in  Italy — 
namely,  the  Chiaja  Funicolare  from  the  Parco  Margherita,  and 
the  Funicolare  di  Monte  Santo.  The  lower  station  of  the  latter  is 
close  to  the  terminus  of  the  Cumaean  Railway  (Ferrovia  Cumana). 

Boats. — The  charge  for  conveying  a passenger  with  a reason- 
able quantity  of  luggage  from  the  steamer  to  the  quay  is  I lira. 
The  principal  steamship  lines  now  come  alongside  the  quay. 
This  is  the  tariff ; but  the  boatmen  will  usually  demand 
double.  The  charge  for  a boat  for  the  day,  with  two  rowers, 
varies  from  10  lire  to  20  lire,  according  to  the  nationality  and 
the  bargaining  powers  of  the  hirer. 

Goods  Agent. — American  Express  Co.,  29,  Via  Vittoria ; 
Thos.  Cook  Son,  Galleria  Vittoria. 

House  Agents. — F.  Donzeili,  opposite  the  San  Carlo  Opera 
House  ; H.  Berthe,  Piazza  dei  Martiri.  The  foreign  bankers 
assist  their  customers  to  obtain  houses. 

Language. — At  all  the  principal  hotels  and  shops  English  is 
spoken,  and  most  of  the  guides,  drivers,  porters,  etc.,  understand 
a little  French.  In  the  villages  around  Naples,  a little  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  only  the  Neapolitan  dialect  is  spoken,  but 
ordinary  Italian  would,  as  a rule,  be  understood.  It  is  important 
to  make  a distinction  between  public  officials  and  private  em- 
ployes. At  the  railway  stations,  post  offices,  custom  houses,  etc., 
of  South  Italy,  even  French  is  rarely  understood.*  This  is 
reasonable  enough. 

Living  Expenses. — Naples  is  not  such  an  expensive  winter 
residence  as  is  generally  supposed.  House  rents  in  the  best 
quarters — Posilipo,  Mergellina,  or  Rione  Amedeo — are  certainly 
rather  high  ; but  the  rents  are  more  reasonable  than  at  Cannes, 

In  most  guide-books  this  fact  is  not  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the 
reader,  and  tourists  are  apt  to  imagine  that  French  will  do  anywhere 
in  the  south  of  Italy. 
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Nice,  or  Monte  Carlo.  Wages  and  provisions  generally  are 
fairly  cheap.  Cooks  (male)  are  plentiful ; they  usually  sleep  at 
their  own  homes  and  come  to  their  employers’  houses  every 
morning,  bringing  the  day’s  supplies.  English  people  accus- 
tomed to  living  in  Italy,  and  speaking  the  language,  will  be 
able  to  live  at  Naples  almost  as  cheaply  as  at  any  other  winter 
resort  in  Italy. 

Newspapers. — The  Naples  Echo^  containing  a visitors’  list,  price 
15  c.,  published  once  a week  in  winter.  For  many  years  it  re- 
mained an  obscure  sheet,  but  it  has  of  late  much  improved.  There 
are  several  Italian  newspapers  published  daily,  the  best  being 
the  Mattino,  5 c.,  and  GiornOy  5 c.  ; Pro  Napoli  (Visitors’  List). 

Shops, — Below  are  a few  representative  establishments: — 

Antique  Bronzes.  — G.  Sommer,  Largo  Vittoria  ; Scala,  73, 
Strada  Sta.  Lucia. 

Booksellers. — Emil  Trass,  next  door  to  Messrs.  Cook’s 
Agency ; Detken  & Rocholl,  Piazza  del  Plebiscito.  At 
either  of  these  shops  English  newspapers  can  be  obtained. 

Bronzes. — Sommer,  Piazza  Vittoria;  Peluso,  32,  Chiata- 
mone. 

Confectioner. — Caflisch,  143,  Strada  di  Chiaja. 

Corals. — Squadrilli,  Piazza  Vittoria. 

Cycle  Agents. — Carrera,  201,  Corso  Umberto;  Casati,  223, 
Riviera  di  Chiaja.  Also  Motor-cars. 

Glover. — Merola,  6,  Strada  di  Chiaja. 

Grocers. — See  English  Stores. 

Hairdresser. — Barca,  Galleria  Umberto  I. 

Halter. — Pecoraro,  Via  Gennaro  Serra. 

Hosier. — Gutte ridge,  192,  Via  Roma  ; Old  England,  29, 
Via  Roma. 

Jeweller. — Starace,  236-238,  Via  Roma. 

Outfitter. — Bocconi,  Via  Roma. 

Photographers. — G.  Sommer,  Largo  Vittoria;  G.  Brogi, 
Piazzi  dei  Martiri. 

Shoemaker. — Forte,  259,  Via  Roma. 

Stationers. — Prass,  59,  P.  dei  Martiri ; d’Ambrosio,  206, 
Strada  di  Chiaja. 

English  Tailors. — Green  (late  Lennon  & Murray),  2,  Strada 
Calabritto. 
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English  Tea-rooms.  — I,  Via  Vittoria ; Miss  Middleton, 
8,  Via  Pace. 

Tobacco. — Spaccio  Normale,  206,  Via  Roma ; 250,  Str.  di 
Chiaja.  These  are  the  Government  establishments,  and 
Havana  cigars  can  be  obtained  here  from  25  c.  Wills’ 
English  tobacco  can  also  be  procured  at  the  Spaccio 
Normale. 

Trunks,  Portmanteaux,  etc. — Baruch,  280,  Via  Roma. 

Umbrellas. — Gilardini,  335,  Via  Roma. 

Watchmakers. — Eberhard,  i.  Galleria  Umberto  I.  ; Wyss, 
69,  Str.  Brigida. 

Wine  Merchant. — Scala,  136,  Strada  di  Chiaja. 

At  nearly  all  these  shops  English  and  French  are  understood, 
if  not  spoken  as  well. 

Tourist  Agencies. — Cook  & Son,  Galleria  Vittoria.  Inter- 
national Sleeping  Car  Agency,  85,  Corso  Re  d’ltalia. 

Theatres. — At  Naples  there  are  two  opera  houses  (San  Carlo, 
near  the  Royal  Palace,  and  Bellini,  Strada  Bellini)  and  several 
theatres.  The  best  are  Nuovo,  Strada  Teatro  Nuovo,  Mercadante 
(formerly  Fondo),  and  Sannazzaro,  Strada  Chiaja.  At  these 
Opera  Bouffes  and  Farces  are  usually  given.  At  the  other 
theatres,  of  which  the  Mercadante  and  Politeama  are  the  most 
flourishing,  the  plays  are  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect.  The  old 
Teatro  Fondo  has  been  rebuilt  by  Sonsogno,  the  music  pub- 
lisher, and  is  run  as  an  Opera  House,  in  opposition  to  S.  Carlo, 
with  very  moderate  prices. 

G^lide  Books,  Books  of  Reference,  etc. — There  is  an  excellent 
little  English  handbook  to  Naples  and  its  environs  published  by 
Messrs.  Detken  & Rocholl,  price  2s.  There  is  also  a guide-book 
in  French  published  in  the  town ; the  price  is  i fr.  50  c.  (Eng. 
trans.,  2 fr.),  and  it  is  provided  with  a good  map.  Naples  is 
also  dealt  with  at  great  length  in  the  following  guide-books  : 
Baedeker’s  “ South  Italy”  (1903,  6^.) ; Murray’s  “ South  Italy  ” 
(1892,  6s.)',  Macmillan’s  “Italy”  (4th  ed.,  1904,  loj.  net.). 
Joanne’s  “Italic”  (1901,  10  fr.)  ; Cook’s  “South  Italy”  (4.?.). 
Charmingly  written  descriptions  of  Naples  will  be  found  in 
W.  D.  Howells’  “ Italian  Journeys,”  in  A.  J.  C.  Flare’s  “Cities 
of  South  Italy  and  Sicily,”  and  in  the  late  J.  A.  Symonds’ 
“Italian  Sketches.”  The  following  works  might  also  be  con- 
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suited  with  advantage:  “South  Italian  Volcanoes,”  by  Dr. 
Johnston-Lavis ; “ Letters  from  a Mourning  City,”  by  Al. 
Miinthe,  translated  by  M.  V.  White  (Murray,  1899,  6j'.)  ; 
“Naples,”  by  A.  Fitzgerald  (Black,  1905,  20s.  net.)  ; “ Stories 
of  Naples  and  the  Camorra,”  by  Charles  Grant  (Macmillan, 
1896) ; “ Naples  in  1888,”  by  E.  Neville-Rolfe  and  H.  Ingleby 
(Kegan  Paul)  ; “ Naples  in  the  Nineties,”  by  E.  Neville-Rolfe, 
a sequel  to  the  above  (A.  & C.  Black,  1897,  ^s.  6d.)  ; “ Naples 
and  its  Erweirons,”  by  E.  C.  Clement  (Gay  & Bird,  1894, 
I2s.  6d.)  ; “ The  Orient  Guide,”  by  W.  J.  Loftie  (Low,  1902, 
2s.  6d.')  ; “ Rambles  in  Naples,”  by  Russell  Forbes  (Prass, 
Piazza  dei  Martin);  “Naples  Past  and  Present,”  by  A.  H. 
Norway  (Macmillan,  1901)  ; and  the  article  on  Naples  in  “The 
Picturesque  Mediterranean”  (Cassell  & Co.,  1891),  by  E.  A. 
Reynolds-Ball.  Social  life  at  Naples  is  well  described  in  an 
article  “ Society  of  Naples”  in  the  National  Review  of  February 
1892;  also  in  “Siren  City,”  by  Benjamin  Swift  (Methuen, 
1899,  6i-.)  ; and  “The  Land  of  Cockayne,”  which  deals  with 
the  evils  of  the  Lotto,  by  M.  Serao  (Heinemann,  1901,  6i-.). 
Mr.  Marion  Crawford  lays  the  scenes  of  two  of  his  novels, 
“Children  of  the  King,”  and  “ Adam  Johnstone’s  Son”  (1895), 
at  Sorrento  and  Amalfi  respectively ; and  indeed  seems  to  be 
doing  for  South  Italy  what  William  Black  has  done  for  the 
Scotch  Highlands  or  Thomas  Hardy  for  Dorsetshire. 
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“It  is  an  isle  ’twixt  heaven,  air,  earth,  and  sea, 

Cradled  and  hung  in  clear  tranquillity. 

Washed  by  the  soft  blue  oceans  of  young  air.” 

'"pWENTY  miles  from  Naples,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the 
A azure  gulf,  is  the  little  island  of  Capri,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  a gigantic  hour-glass.  It  seems  to  exercise  a 
peculiar  fascination  on  all  visitors  to  Naples,  and  few  can 
withstand  the  temptation  of  braving  the  not  always  pacific 
Bay  of  Naples  in  order  to  visit  the  island  which  has  inspired 
so  many  pens. 

Climate  and  Temperature. — The  special  characteristic 
of  the  Capri  climate  is  the  softness  and  mildness  of  the 
atmosphere.  Without  being  actually  relaxing,  it  is  not  so 
stimulating  as  the  Riviera  climate.  It  is  also  very  equable, 
and  there  is  no  unwholesome  chill  at  sunset,  as  in  the 
former  place,  or  even  at  Naples,  only  twenty  miles  off. 
Capri  also  makes  an  agreeable  residence  all  the  year 
round,  as  the  summer  heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes. 
There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  reliable  tables  of  temperature, 
extending  for  any  length  of  time,  available ; but  it  appears 
from  the  few  observations  made  that  it  is  about  as  warm 
as  Naples.  Most  writers  who  have  described  Capri  speak 
well  of  the  climate.  The  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  the  historian, 
in  his  “Stray  Studies,”  remarks  of  Capri  that,  “though 
possessing  a climate  which,  if  inferior  to  that  of  Catania,  is 
distinctly  superior  to  that  of  either  Mentone  or  San  Remo, 
it  cannot  be  so  highly  recommended  for  invalids  on  account 
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of  the  insufficiency  of  medical  advice,  want  of  shops,  and 
difficulty  of  communication  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland  in  rough  weather.”  Doctors  Bennett  and  Yeo 
speak  well  of  it ; the  latter  considers  the  place  good  for  the 
primary  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Capri  is  also 
a suitable  place  for  cases  of  bronchitis. 

Though  some  may  object  to  Capri  as  an  invalid 
residence  owing  to  the  absence  of  English  medical 
advice,  there  are  three  good  Italian  doctors  who  speak 
English. 

Dr.  Donald  Coles,  who  practised  for  some  years  in 
Capri,  sums  up  as  follows  “the  advantages  of  Capri  as 
an  invalid  resort  ” : — 

“The  climate  is  singularly  suitable  to  cases  of  pulmonary 
trouble,  where,  owing  to  partial  consolidation  of  the  lungs, 
presence  of  cavities,  or  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  the 
actual  area  of  available  lung  surface  is'  diminished.  The 
purity  of  the  air  in  this  locality  renders  breathing  far  easier, 
and  relieves  the  distressing  symptom  of  rapid  respiration. 
Cases  of  heart  disease  rapidly  improve,  if  patients  will  strictly 
abstain  from  violent  muscular  or  mental  exertion  when  first 
they  come  to  the  island. 

“ Liver  or  kidney  disease  may  receive  the  greatest  benefit,  if 
the  sufferers  do  not  indulge  too  freely  in  the  ample  fare  of  the 
many  tables  d’hote,  or  in  the  dolce  far  niente  of  the  Capresi 
lotus  eaters  ; for  Capri  is  one  of  the  hungriest  and  laziest  places 
in  Europe.  The  dryness  of  the  air  and  soil  make  the  island 
specially  adapted  to  the  cure  of  rheumatic  troubles,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  wear  warm  woollen  underclothing.  This 
applies  to  every  winter  resort  on  the  Mediterranean.  Above  all 
is  Capri  renowned  for  its  medical  effect  on  all  classes  of  nervous 
disorders. 

“ Owing  to  the  limestone  formation  and  the  hilly  configura- 
tion of  the  island,  no  stagnant  water  or  marshy  ground  exist. 
Hence  its  entire  freedom  from  miasma  or  malarial  fever.” 

Society. — There  is  a certain  amount  of  society  of  a quiet 
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order  to  be  had  in  Capri,  as  nearly  a dozen  iinglish  and 
American  families  are  to  be  found  among  the  occupiers 
of  villas.  The  society  is  said  to  be  unconventional, 
and  the  English  and  American  families  residing  on  the 
island  manage  to  amuse  themselves  in  a happy  Bohemian 
way  with  picnics,  water-parties,  lawn-tennis,  bathing 
parties,  and  informal  evening  gatherings,  where  there  is 
a little  singing,  a little  dancing,  round  games,  and  much 
good  fellowship. 

A good  many  artists  reside  all  the  year  in  Capri.  In 
the  winter  the  hotels  are  full  of  all  sorts  of  people,  but 
the  residents  do  not  see  much  of  them. 

Amusements. — The  chief  amusements  are  bathing, 
boating,  and  sailing.  The  bathing  is  particularly  good. 
Open  sailing-boats  can  be  hired  very  cheaply  by  the 
week  or  month,  and  a man  to  sail  it  for  about  30  fr. 
a month.  There  is  also  a small  lawn-tennis  club. 
These  amusements,  with  walks,  sketching,  and  photo- 
graphic excursions,  make  up  the  recreation  the  island 
affords. 

Sport. — There  is  very  little  shooting  on  the  island, 
though  quails  are  occasionally  met  with.  These  birds, 
and  also  woodcock  in  the  winter,  are  actually  plentiful 
enough  ; but  the  island  is  much  shot  over  by  the  natives, 
so  that  there  is  very  little  game  left  for  the  English 
sportsman. 

Excursions,  etc. — Hurried  tourists  who  think  that, 
when  they  have  paid  the  regulation  visit  to  the  Blue 
Grotto  and  taken  a carriage  to  the  little  town  of  Capri, 
they  have  done  the  island,  know  nothing  of  the  resources 
and  attractions  of  Capri.  Only  those  who  have  spent 
a winter  here  realise  that  the  ‘‘vulgarisation  of  Capri” 
is  strictly  limited.  In  calm  and  fine  weather  it  is,  no 
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doubt,  subject  to  the  daily  incursion  of  a vast  horde  of 
holiday-makers  and  excursionists  by  the  Naples  steamer, 
but  these  tourists  interfere  very  little  with  the  winter 
residents.  Indeed,  a large  number  of  the  Naples  tourists, 
after  having  duly  visited  the  Grotto,  lunch  at  one  of 
the  hotels  near  the  landing-place,  and  do  not  venture 
beyond  the  Marina. 

Though  Capri  is  limited  in  area,  being  not  more  than 
three  miles  long  by  about  one  mile  broad,  it  is  a 7nultu77i 
m parvo  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  is  fringed  with  mag- 
nificent cliffs,  in  height  little  inferior  to  those  of  Cornwall 
or  North  Devon. 

The  walks  and  excursions  are  actually  plentiful,  and 
a systematic  exploration  of  the  island  would  require 
several  weeks.  The  majority  of  the  visitors,  being  merely 
tourists  for  the  day  from  Naples,  have  no  idea  of  the 
resources  of  Capri  in  this  respect.  As  a rule,  all  they 
have  time  for  is  a hurried  visit  to  the  Blue  Grotto  and 
the  Villa  di  Tiberio.  These  two  excursions  accomplished, 
the  island  is  supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly 
done. 

Perhaps  the  pleasantest  excursion  that  can  be  taken 
is  the  regulation  Gwo  or  row  round  the  island,  which 
can  be  done  very  comfortably  in  one  morning,  with 
time  to  visit  all  the  grottoes  and  caverns.  Time 
about  four  hours.  Boat  with  two  rowers  8 to  10  fr. 
Most  of  these  excursions  are  only  very  cursorily  men- 
tioned in  the  usual  guide  books,  which,  as  a rule,  content 
themselves  with  an  unnecessarily  long  description  of 
the  Blue  Grotto.  Visitors  intending  to  circumnavigate 
the  island  are  recommended  to  start  westwards,  and 
begin  with  the  Blue  Grotto,  which  is  about  twenty 
minutes’  row  from  the  principal  landing-place  (La  Marina 
Grande),  as  they  will  then  be  able  to  explore  the  caverns 
before  the  shoal  of  visitors  from  Naples  arrives — 
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the  steamers  generally  reaching  the  island  about  noon. 
Great  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  entering  the  grotto,  as 
the  opening  is  not  more  than  3 ft.  high  and  2 ft.  wide.  The 
boatman  waits  for  an  incoming  wave — the  passengers  lying 
down  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat — and,  knocking  and 
grating  against  the  sides  in  a manner  somewhat  startling 
to  timid  people,  the  little  bark  enters  the  famous  Grotta 
Azzura.  If  the  sea  is  at  all  rough,  or  if  there  is  a north  or 
east  wind,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  it.  Unless  it  is  a very 
clear  day,  visitors  who  have  read  the  glowing  descriptions 
in  the  guide  books  will  be  disappointed,  the  water  being 
more  green  than  blue  ; but  if  there  is  much  sun,  both  the 
water  and  the  roof  of  the  cavern  are  of  the  richest  cerulean 
tint,  and  the  appearance  of  the  little  waves  beating  against 
the  sides  in  a small  sea  of  molten  silver  is  most  beautiful. 
Continuing  the  trip,  and  passing  by  some  towering  and  in- 
accessible cliffs,  the  Punta  Vitaretto  (the  promontory  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  island)  is  doubled,  and  soon  after  the 
Grotto  Verte  (water  of  a deep  emerald  colour)  and  the 
Grotto  Rouge  are  reached.  Not  far  from  here  is  a little 
beach,  with  an  apology  for  a pier  of  extremely  primitive 
construction.  This  place,  Piccola  Marina,  is  the  only  safe 
landing-place  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island.  Half  a 
mile  farther  on  are  the  Faraglioni  group  of  rocky  islets, 
extremely  picturesque,  and  also  extremely  dangerous  when 
the  sea  is  rough.  Soon  after  the  boat  reaches  the  famous 
Arco  Naturale,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  coast.  Here 
it  is  possible  to  land  if  the  sea  is  very  calm.  Between  this 
point  and  Da  Capo  are  two  other  caverns — the  Grotte  des 
Stalactites  and  the  Grotte  de  Mitromania — and  a little 
farther  on  the  precipitous  cliff  from  which  it  is  said  Tiberius 
used  to  cast  his  victims — a sheer  fall  of  500  or  600  ft. 
Farther  along  the  north-east  coast  the  rocks  are  still  very 
fine.  If  there  is  time,  the  Grotte  de  Boi  might  be  visited. 
A few  more  minutes’  rowing  will  bring  the  circumnavigator 
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back  to  the  Grande  Marina,  and  the  round  trip  will  have 
been  completed. 

In  the  village  of  Capri  there  are  no  specific  objects  of 
interest  to  be  seen.  It  is  a perfect  labyrinth  of  picturesque, 
narrow  alleys,  and  though  the  place  is  so  small,  it  is  easy 
to  lose  one’s  way  ; and  even  when  outside  the  little  town, 
the  innumerable  lanes  winding  through  the  orange-groves 
and  orchards  are  skirted  by  high  walls,  and  the  visitor  is 
occasionally  constrained  to  brave  the  ill-concealed  amuse- 
ment of  the  Capriotes  by  mounting  these  walls  to  take  his 
bearings.  Though  there  is  only  one  good  carriage  road  in 
the  island  (from  the  Marina  to  Anacapri),  it  is  intersected 
by  a perfect  maze  of  stony  lanes  and  paths,  barely  wider 
than  sheepwalks,  which  are  only  practicable  for  donkeys — 
the  usual  mode  of  locomotion.  The  most  interesting 
excursion  is  to  Lo  Capo  and  the  Villa  di  Tiberio,  in  the 
terrace  by  the  little  chapel  which  crowns  the  height.  From 
this  point  there  is  a glorious  view  of  the  twin  gulfs  of 
Naples  and  Salerno,  with  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Apennines  in  the  distance  forming  a magnificent  back- 
ground. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  “ sights  ” of  Capri  is  the 
Tarantella  dance.  Here  it  is  far  more  real  and  picturesque 
than  when  danced  at  Baia  by  professional  hirelings,  who 
go  through  their  task  with  greater  or  less  animation  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  money  collected  beforehand.  When 
danced  by  the  active  and  graceful  Capriote  girls  their 
homely  and  somewhat  coarse  features  are  quite  forgotten 
by  the  spectator  in  the  beauty  of  the  performance.  The 
dance,  which  might  be  described  as  a little  love-idyll 
embodied  in  graceful  pantomime,  is  quite  free  from  the 
objectionable  sensual  features  of  the  Indian  Nautch  dance, 
with  which  it  is  sometimes  compared. 

A new  and  remarkably  beautiful  grotto,  though  its  exist- 
ence has  been  known  to  the  Capriote  guides  and  boatmen 
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for  some  years,  in  the  cliffs  near  the  Arco  Naturale,  has 
recently  been  rendered  accessible  to  active  tourists.  It 
has  been  named  the  “Marvellous  Grotto,'’  and  it  is  wonder- 
fully beautiful. 

“The  maximum  breadth  of  the  grotto  is  fifty  yards,  and  the 
maximum  height  one  hundred  yards.  Wonderful  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  meet  the  eye  on  every  side.  In  the  centre  there  is  the 
appearance  of  a round  green  lake,  bordered  with  yellow  butter- 
cups and  gold-brown  wallflowers.  The  grotto  receives  its  light 
from  below,  and  the  turquoise  reflection  from  the  sea  has  the 
same  effect  as  in  the  Blue  Grotto,  but  then  changes,  as  it  passes 
upwards,  into  a tender  emerald  green,  and  ends  in  the  deepest 
cerulean  blue.  One  group  of  stalactites  is  perfectly  rose- 
coloured,  while  others  are  marble  white,  cinnamon-coloured,  or 
entirely  black.” 

There  is  a very  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  its  dis- 
covery in  “ The  Book  of  Capri,”  by  Harold  Trower. 

PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Routes.  — See  beginning  of  book. 

Hotels,  Pensions,  etc. — There  is  no  other  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean so  plentifully  provided  with  hotel  accommodation,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  as  Capri.  The  village  of  Capri  is  about 
a mile  from  the  landing-place  (La  Marina  Grande).  Here  there 
are  several  good  hotels.  The  largest,  and  the  one  most  frequented 
by  English  people,  is  the  Hotel  Quisisana  (lit.  “ where  one  gains 
health,”  a favourite  name  for  hotels  at  Italian  health  resorts). 
The  terms  for  F.  at  this  hotel  are  from  lo  fr.  to  15  fr.  a day. 
Steam  heating  and  modern  sanitary  appliances.  It  has  a very 
pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  and  has  a large  garden.  Omnibus 
meets  the  Naples  steamers.  Of  the  cheaper  hotels,  the  Pagano 
is  perhaps  the  best.  The  P.  of  the  latter  house  is  very  moderate 
— only  6 fr.  a day,  and  wine  included.  All  these  hotels  have 
a southern  aspect.  The  H6tel  Royal  is  well  spoken  of,  and 
its  situation  (south  aspect)  renders  it  a suitable  residence  for 
invalids  in  the  winter.  Good  cuisine.  P.  fromi2fr.  The  Hotel 
Pagano  is  a picturesque  building,  and  is  composed  of  one  large 
house  and  two  or  three  villas,  which  are  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  quaint  little  viaducts,  which  bridge  the  garden 
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and  courtyards  planted  with  orange  trees.  This  hotel  is  a com- 
fortable one,  but  its  clientele  is  chiefly  German.  A favourite 
resort  for  German  artists,  some  of  whom  have  unfortunately 
left  specimens  of  their  artistic  skill  on  every  available  space  on 
the  walls.  The  salle-a- mange)'  is  one  mass  of  huge,  crude 
frescoes,  utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  room. 
Wine  is  not  now  included  in  the  pensio)i  terms  of  the  Capri 
hotels  except  at  the  Pagano. 

The  hotels  at  the  Marina  are  more  suitable  for  tourists 
and  others  not  contemplating  a long  stay  on  the  island.  They 
are  not  at  all  adapted  for  invalids,  having  a northern  aspect, 
and  they  are  too  noisy  and  crowded  on  fine  days  when  the 
excursion  steamers  arrive.  The  best  are  the  Hotel  Bristol,  and 
Grotte  Bleue.  Messrs.  Cook’s  coupons  are  taken  at  the  H6tel 
Quisisana. 

The  hotels  at  Anacapri  are  rather  cheaper,  and  are  homely 
but  comfortable.  The  best  is  Molaro  (Eden).  P.  lire  I2. 
Cheaper  hotels  are  Paradiso  and  Hotel  Vittoria. 

Furnished  villas  are  to  be  had,  and  the  rents  are  moderate. 
Large  and  well-furnished  villas  from  lire  300  to  500  per  month. 
A small  one,  with  about  half  a dozen  rooms,  can  be  rented  for 
about  150  fr.  a month.  In  Anacapri  they  are  even  cheaper,  and 
the  gardens  are  generally  larger. 

Furnished  apartments  are  numerous,  and  cheap  if  taken  by  the 
month.  The  usual  charge  for  two  rooms  (bed  and  sitting  room) 
is  35  fr.  to  40  fr. 

Properly  trained  servants  are  scarce  on  the  island,  but  a cook 
could  be  hired  at  about  30  fr.  a month. 

Church  So'vices. — There  is  an  English  church  (All  Saints’), 
where  services  are  held  twice  every  Sunday  at  10.30  a.m.  and 
3 m.p.  Chaplain  (S.P.G. ),  Rev.  W.  Evered. 

Doctors. — Dr.  G.  Cerio  and  Dr.  Cuomo,  speaking  English. 

English  Consular  Age)it. — Harold  E.  Trower,  Esq. 

U.S.  Co)tsular  Agait. — T.  S.  Jerome,  Esq. 

Cheniist. — Quisisana  Pharmacy. 

English  Stoi'es. — Morgano  (also  house  agency)  ; Alfred  Green 
(Anglo-Saxon  Company). 

Postal  Arrange)iients. — A mail  arrives  and  leaves  twice  a day 
unless  the  steamers  are  prevented  from  sailing  by  bad  weather. 
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Letters  from  London  take  usually  four  days  in  arriving,  and 
the  deliveries  usually  take  place  at  i p.m.  and  7 p.m. 

Cafh. — Hidigeigei  (frequented  by  English  and  Americans) ; 
Bussetti  (also  Restaurant). 

Conveyances. — The  usual  mode  of  locomotion  in  Capri  is  by 
means  of  donkeys.  Until  recently  no  cabs  were  to  be  obtained  at 
Capri,  but  now  there  are  several.  The  principal  hotels  now  send 
an  omnibus  to  meet  the  steamers.  The  fare  for  cabs  from  the 
Marina  is  i 1.  50  c. , return  2 1.  50  c.  From  Capri  to  Anacapri 
the  fare  is  3 1.  Donkeys  can  be  easily  hired,  and  the  usual 
charge  for  the  day  is  5 hj  with  a gratuity  of  i 1.  to  the  donkey- 

boy  (or  girl)  ; to  the  Marina  the  tariff  is  i 1.  25  c.  The  tariff 

for  landing  in  boat  from  steamer  (for  there  is  no  quay)  is  20  c., 
and  for  the  following  boating-trips  these  are  the  usual  charges : 
To  the  Blue  Grotto,  the  official  tariff  is  2 1.  25  c.  for  one 

person,  3 1.  75  c.  for  two  passengers,  and  i 1.  50  c.  for  each 

additional  passenger  ; to  Sorrento  and  back  in  a boat  with 
two  rowers,  8 1.  (10  1.  is,  however,  usually  paid);  and  for 
a row  round  the  island,  with  two  rowers,  occupying  about  four 
hours  if  all  the  grottoes  are  visited,  10  1.  Bargaining  is  neces- 
sary, however,  and  the  boatmen  are  a rapacious  crew.  In  an 
emergency,  a hint  at  a complaint  to  the  Sindaco  (Mayor)  might 
be  found  efficacious. 

Guides. — For  these  there  is  no  regular  tariff,  but  an  intelligent 
small  boy  can  be  hired  for  the  day  for  one  or  two  lire.  As  a 
rule  the  islanders  only  speak  Italian,  and  French  or  English  is 
of  little  use. 

Livmg  Expenses. — Though  prices  have  risen  of  late  years, 
winter  residents  will  find  the  place,  on  the  whole,  fairly  cheap. 
House-rent  is  very  moderate,  and  provisions,  especially  fruit  and 
vegetables,  are  very  cheap.  Figs  or  grapes  can  be  bought  for 
15  c.  a kilo,  in  the  season.  Capri  wine  50  to  60  c.  a litre. 
Speaking  generally,  meat,  butter,  and  milk  are  slightly  cheaper 
than  in  England.  Fruit,  vegetables,  wine,  and  oil  are  very 
cheap  ; fish  in  the  summer  is  abundant,  cheap,  and  of  great 
variety.  All  imported  articles,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
English  groceries,  and  canned  goods  are  very  expensive. 
Charcoal  is  used  exclusively  for  cooking,  and  costs  from  10  to 
15  francs  a month,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family  and  the 
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discretion  of  the  servants.  The  price  of  beef  is  fixed  by  the 
Municipality  at  2 1.  lo  c.  per  kilo.  Those,  however,  who  want 
the  choice  cuts  will  have  to  pay  at  least  2 1.  50  c.  per  kilo. 

English  Circulating  library  at  Anglo-Saxon  Stores. 

About  1,200  vols. 

Shops. — 

Confectioner. — A.  Califano,  under  the  Municipio. 

Cw'ios. — A.  Trama. 

Shoemaker.  — G.  Canfora,  Corso  Tiberio. 

Ironmonger  and  Builder. — G.  Vitale. 

Tailor. — Ferraro. 

Wine  Merchant. — H.  Moll,  Piazza  S.  Nicola,  Anacapri. 

Guide  Books. — There  is  an  excellent  English  guide  book  dealing 
exclusively  with  Capri — “ The  Book  of  Capri,”  by  Harold  E. 
Trower  (Emil  Prass,  Naples,  price  5^’.  But  most  of  the  guide 
books  dealing  with  South  Italy  devote  a certain  amount  of 
space  to  a description  of  this  island.  See  under  Naples. 
There  is  a useful  little  French  guide  by  H.  Berthe,  the  editor  of 
The  Naples  Echo  (price  75  c.,  Furcheim,  Naples.)  The  island 
is  described  at  some  length  by  the  present  writer  in  Cassell’s 
“Picturesque  Mediterranean.”  The  classical  monograph  on 
Capri  is  “ The  Island  of  Capri,”  by  F.  Gregorovius.  An 
English  translation  by  M.  D.  Fairbairn  (5^.)  has  recently  been 
published  by  Fisher  Unwin.  Excellent  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  “ A Lotus  Eater  in  Capri  ” 
(Bentley,  1893),  by  Dr.  Walters. 

New  Communications  (1907). — “A  Funicular  Railroad  from 
the  landing-place  to  the  Piazza  of  Capri  has  been  recently  built  by 
a Company  from  Milan,  and  will  be  running  by  the  autumn  of  the 
present  year.  This  will  be  a great  boon  to  bathers,  who  now 
have  a long  and  dusty  drive  from  the  town  of  Capri  to  the  sea, 
and  will  certainly  add  to  the  popularity  of  Capri  as  a bathing 
station.  The  same  power  station  which  supplies  the  motive 
power  for  the  funicular  road  will  supply  the  entire  island  with 
electric  light ; all  the  poles  are  already  in  place,  and  within  the 
next  month  the  installation  will  be  completed. 

“ Another  vast  improvement  to  the  island  is  the  new  carriage 
road  to  the  Piccola  Marina  which  was  opened  for  traffic  three 
years  ago. 
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“This  new  road  is  of  great  practical  utility,  for  when  the 
steamers  from  Naples  a;re  forced  by  bad  weather  to  land  their 
passengers  at  the  Piccola  Marina  the  belated  traveller  is  able  to 
drive  straight  to  his  hotel.  The  opening  up  of  this  excellent 
carriage  road  has  incidentally  developed  a number  of  desirable 
building  sites  on  the  warmest  and  most  .sheltered  part  of  the 
island. 

“ The  Krupp  road,  a gift  to  Capri  from  the  late  Herr  Krupp  of 
Essen,  leads  from  the  Certosa  to  the  sea  near  the  Piccola.  This 
road  is  available  only  for  pedestrians  or  donkey  riders.  It  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  engineering  and  in  many  places  is  cut  by  a 
series  of  zig-zags  out  of  the  sheer  face  of  the  cliff.”  — H.  E.  T. 


III.— ISCHIA.^ 

“ Summer  Isle  of  Eden,  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea.’ 

By  a coming  resort  we  generally  understand  a new,  recently 
discovered  one,  with  a promise  of  ultimate  popularity.  In 
the  case  of  Ischia  (an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  as  beautiful 
as  Capri,  but  not  so  well  known)  it  is,  however,  necessary  to 
strain  the  interpretation  a little,  for  up  to  the  earthquake  of 
1883,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of  Casamicciola 
(the  principal  watering-place  of  the  island)  and  a large  number 
of  foreign  visitors,  including  several  English,  lost  their  lives, 
not  only  had  Ischia  “arrived,”  but  it  was  beginning  to  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  winter  stations  of  the  South  of  Italy. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  describe  the  place  as  a 
renascent  winter  station.  The  earthquake  had,  indeed,  con- 
verted Casamicciola  into  a vast  campo  santo,  and  one  may  say, 
with  strict  literalness,  that  Casamicciola  of  to-day  has  risen, 
phoenix-like,  from  its  ashes. 

Few  disturbances  of  the  earth’s  surface  that  have  taken  place 
> in  Europe  in  the  last  quarter  of  a century  have  caused  such 
wholesale  destruction  of  lives  and  property  as  the  Ischia  earth- 
quake of  1883.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  lives  were 
unnecessarily  sacrificed  to  the  short-sighted  policy — to  give  it  no 
harsher  term — of  the  hotel  keepers  and  others  interested  in 
keeping  visitors  in  the  island,  who,  according  to  rumours  only 
too  well  founded,  ignored  certain  premonitory  signs  manifested 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  thermal  springs. 

During  a recent  visit  to  the  island  I heard  several  stories  to 
this  effect — though,  of  course,  I cannot  vouch  for  their  authen- 
ticity. It  was  said,  for  instance,  that  one  hotel  proprietor 
threatened  to  dismiss  any  of  his  employes  who  should  mention 
any  of  the  rumours  current  among  the  native  population  as  to 

* Abridged  from  an  article  contributed  to  The  Queen,  February  24th, 
1894. 
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the  ominous  symptoms  of  the  approaching  disaster.  There  is 
a dramatic  sequel  to  this  legend,  for  it  appears  that  Nemesis 
overtook  this  unhappy  hotel  keeper,  as  he  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  this  terrible  catastrophe. 

Then,  too,  the  faulty  construction  of  the  houses  in  the 
island — solid  and  massive  roofs  supported  by  heavy  rubble 
walls — was,  according  to  Dr.  Johnston- Lavis  (author  of  an 
elaborate  monograph  on  the  earthquakes  of  Ischia,  and  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  volcanic  eruptions),  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  great  loss  of  life.  This  gentleman  had  visited 
Ischia  only  ten  days  before  the  earthquake,  and  was  staying 
at  the  well-known  Piccola  Sentinella  Hotel,  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  some  measurements  for  his  account  of  the  Ischia 
earthquake  of  1881.  From  certain  signs  ominously  suggestive  to 
scientific  experts,  he  considered  another  earthquake  was  likely 
to  befall  the  island  at  no  distant  date,  and  mentioned  his  fears 
to  the  guests  at  the  hotel.  It  appears  that  a gentleman  who  sat 
next  to  him  at  table  d^hote  used  to  indulge  in  good-humoured 
banter  at  the  scientist’s  expense  on  the  subject  of  his  seismic 
researches  and  prognostications.  On  visiting  the  scene  of  the 
catastrophe  immediately  after  the  event.  Dr.  Johnston- Lavis 
was  shocked  to  find  that  this  light-hearted  sceptic  had  found  his 
grave  among  the  ghastly  ruins  of  the  wrecked  salo7i. 

Many  more  or  less  moving  stories  are  told  in  connection  with 
this  terrible  catastrophe,  and  one  tragic  episode  serves  as  a 
ghastly  instance  of  the  “long  arm  of  coincidence.”  In  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Piccola  Sentinella  Hotel  on  the  evening  of 
this  awful  calamity  most  of  the  visitors  were  assembled,  and 
one  of  them,  an  Englishman  and  a skilled  pianist,  was  pressed 
to  play  to  the  company.  Rather  against  his  inclination,  he 
consented,  on  condition  that  one  of  the  young  lady  visitors 
should  first  sing  to  his  accompaniment.  The  girl  consented, 
and  took  her  station  at  the  piano.  When  her  song  was  finished, 
he  was  called  upon  to  keep  his  promise.  Straightway  he  struck 
up  the  “Dead  March  in  Saul.”  He  had  not  proceeded  with 
more  than  a few  bars  when  the  fatal  roar  of  the  earth  was 
followed  by  the  crash  of  the  falling  house,  and  in  an  instant  all 
were  buried  in  the  ruins.  When  some  days  afterwards  the 
debris  was  cleared  away,  the  dead  pianist  wa<^  found  sitting 
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cross-lep:c:ecl  l)cfore  the  smashed  piano,  and  the  fair  singer  lying 
dead  by  his  side.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  grim  stories  which 
the  islanders  are  fond  of  retailing  to  the  curious  tourist. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  the  local  authorities  after  the 
catastrophe  certainly  does  not  reflect  credit  upon  them,  to  say 
the  least,  and  shows  how  in  Italy  the  red  tapeism  and  the 
devotion  of  petty  functionaries  to  official  routine  stifle  all 
feelings  of  ordinary  humanity.  When  this  terrible  news  reached 
Naples,  certain  public-spirited  and  energetic  members  of  the 
English  and  German  communities  at  once  chartered  a steamer, 
which  was  hastily  loaded  with  provisions,  clothing,  tents,  blankets, 
wine,  medical  comforts,  etc.,  for  the  thousands  of  homeless 
survivors  of  the  earthquake,  and  despatched  it  to  Casamicciola. 
Arrived  off  the  ruined  town,  the  Customs  authorities  refused 
to  allow  the  cargo  to  be  landed,  except  on  payment  of  almost 
prohibitive  octroi  duties.  Fortunately,  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  little  garrison  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and,  with 
a heroic  disregard  of  consequences — for  of  course  it  was  doubtful 
if  his  superiors  would  condone  such  defiance  of  official  authority 
— openly  defied  the  dogana  functionaries,  and  allowed  the  goods 
to  be  landed  and  distributed  under  the  protection  of  a military 
escort. 

The  island  is  at  length,  after  a few  years  of  comparative 
neglect,  beginning  to  recover  from  the  cruel  blow  to  its 
prosperity,  aided  by  a kind  of  subsidy  from  the  Government, 
who  offered  a premium  of  40,000  lire  to  the  first  hotel  proprietor 
who  rebuilt  his  establishment.  This  premium  has  been  earned 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Piccola  Sentinella,  the  leading  hotel. 
This  hotel  is  now  rather  incongruously  called  Grand  Hotel 
Piccola  Sentinella.  Pension  with  south  room  from  8 fr.  The 
other  hotels  are  the  Bellevue,  Sauve,  and  Eden,  which  charge 
from  7 fr.  for  pension.  Wine  is  included  in  these  charges. 
These  four  hotels  are  the  only  ones  open  in  the  winter.  In 
the  summer— for  Casamicciola  is  primarily  a summer  bathing 
resort— the  hotel  terms  are  slightly  higher. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Cumana  Railway  the  island  has 
been  rendered  very  easy  of  access  from  Naples,  and  a steamer 
runs  daily  between  Ischia  and  Torre-Gaveta  (the  terminus  of  the 
railway)  ip  connection  with  the  Naples  trains.  Fares,  Naples 
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to  Ischia  or  Casamicciola  (including  steamer  from  Torre- 
Gaveta),  4 fr.  25  c.  first,  and  3 fr.  40  c.  second  class  (return, 
8 fr.  and  6 fr.  65  c. ).  The  steamer  calls  at  Porto  d’  Ischia 
(Albergo  Angarella)  before  arriving  off  Casamicciola  in  about 
1 1 hours  after  leaving  Torre-Gaveta.  There  is  an  alternative 
route  by  the  small  steamboats  which  run  daily  from  Naples  to 
Ischia  and  Casamicciola  (3j  hours).  Return  fare,  available  for 
four  days,  5 fr. 

Climatically,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  Ischia 
and  its  sister  island  Capri,  both  possessing  a mild,  soft,  and 
very  equable  marine  climate.  Some  visitors,  however,  com- 
plain of  the  absence  of  tonic  properties,  and  find  it  rather 
relaxing.  The  scenery  is  interesting  and  picturesque,  but  it 
cannot  boast  of  the  grandeur,  boldness,  and  striking  contrasts 
of  Capri.  It  possesses,  though,  many  fine  points  of  view, 
and  the  charming  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Monte  Epomeo 
can  hold  its  own  with  many  of  the  more  famous  mountain 
views  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  view  is  often  compared 
with  the  better-known  one  from  the  Plermitage  of  Capri — as 
familiar  to  Continental  travellers  as  the  magnificent  panorama 
from  Richmond  Terrace  is  to  Londoners— and  though  opinions 
will,  of  course,  differ  as  to  the  relative  beauty  of  these  prospects, 
the  one  from  Monte  Epomeo  is  certainly  more  varied,  and 
includes  all  the  beautiful  features  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
with  its  unequalled  combination  of  sea,  mountain,  and  island 
scenery. 

Ischia  may  be  said  to  have  two  distinct  seasons.  In  summer 
it  is  much  frequented  by  Italians  as  a bathing  station.  The 
season  for  foreigners,  chiefly  Germans  and  English,  is  the  spring. 
The  numerous  alkaline  hot  springs,  in  connection  with  which 
is  a hydropathic  establishment,  give  the  place  a distinct 
standing  as  an  invalid  station. 

There  have  recently  been  serious  attempts  to  resuscitate 
Casamicciola  as  an  invalid  resort,  and  to  re-establish  the  vogue 
of  its  thermal  springs.  But,  however  well  adapted  by  nature  as 
a sanatorium,  the  promoters  and  well-wishers  of  Ischia  can 
hardly  expect  it  to  become  a serious  rival  to  tfie  other  health 
resorts  of  South  Italy  till  invalids’  nece.ssities  tp  the  shape  of 
resident  medicpl  tnen,  chemists,  etc.,  uve  addec^  iQ,  its  resources^ 


PART  V. 

THE  SOUTH  OF  SPAIN. 


I.-MALAGA. 

For  artists  and  those  who  take  an  interest  in  archaeology 
and  architecture  Andalusia  is  a grand  field,  abounding 
as  it  does  with  remains  of  Roman  and  Moorish  civilisation, 
and  containing  some  of  the  grandest  examples  of  Moorish 
architecture  in  the  world.  Spain  is  no  longer,  like  Russia, 
Greece,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and  other  expensive  goals 
of  travel,  the  favourite  and  almost  exclusive  touring  ground 
of  rich  idlers  and  dilettante  travellers  of  the  old  school,  with 
their  following  of  couriers  and  interpreters. 

The  south  of  Spain  is  also  rapidly  coming  into  favour 
with  a large  class  of  visitors,  neither  tourists  nor  invalids, 
who  wish  to  escape  the  cold  and  treacherous  English 
climate  by  spending  the  winter  months  in  the  genial  South. 
They  do  not  desire  a purely  invalid  station,  and  are  equally 
averse  to  an  expensive  and  fashionable  pleasure  resort, 
and  therefore  dislike  the  conventionalised  and  overcrowded 
region  of  the  French  Riviera,  in  spite  of  its  undeniable 
natural  beauties.  To  these,  Malaga,  with  its  delicious 
climate,  its  beautiful  surroundings,  and  its  facilities  for 
reaching  what  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting 
pities  in  Europe,  seems  as  desirable  a winter  residence  as 
any  resort  in  the  South.  As  a health  resort  for  invalids, 
however,  there  are  several  objections  to  Malaga,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  the  paragraph  on  climate.  The  most  suitable 
quarters  for  visitors  of  this  class  are  certainly  not  any  of 
the  hotels  in  the  town,  but  in  a villa  in  the  new  suburb  of 
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Caleta  (see  below).  Here  an  English  controlled  hotel  or 
poision  might  have  fair  chance  of  success. 

Routes, — See  end  of  book. 

Climate. — Malaga  has  a delightful  climate.  It  is  almost 
as  mild  as  Algiers  or  Tangier,  and  there  is  much  less  rain 
than  at  either  of  these  towns.  For  the  whole  year  the 
number  of  rainy  days  is  about  thirty.  The  atmosphere  is 
remarkably  clear  and  sunny,  clouds  being  very  rare.  The 
mean  average  temperature  from  November  to  April  is  56°, 
and  the  thermometer  during  This  period  rarely  falls  below 
50°,  even  at  night.  With  regard  to  windiness,  Malaga  can 
compare  favourably  with  Cannes  or  Nice,  as  winds  are  very 
rare,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  very  trying 
when  they  do  occur.  The  town  is  well  sheltered,  but 
rather  too  low-lying,  as  most  of  the  streets  are  not  more 
than  12  feet  or  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
streets  being  very  narrow,  plenty  of  shade  from  the  glare 
of  the  sun  can  be  obtained  while  strolling  about  the  town. 

The  meteorological  observations,  extending  over  a period 
of  nine  years,  which  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Lee,  are  of 
great  value  to  intending  visitors.  It  appears  from  these 
statistics  that  the  temperature  is  very  equable,  the  mean 
daily  range  during  the  winter  months  being  only  4°,  which 
compares  favourably  with  the  9°  range  of  Nice.  To  com- 
pare Malaga  with  other  winter  stations,  it  is  7°  warm.er 
than  Nice,  and  13°  than  Pan,  but  it  is  4°  colder  than  Cairo, 
and  3°  than  Malta.  For  the  three  spring  months  the  mean 
temperature  is  62^°.  The  air  is  very  dry,  and  has  a stimu- 
lating effect.  The  rainfall  is  very  slight,  and  there  are  on 
an  average  only  fen  rainy  days  during  the  three  winter 
months.  With  regard  to  the  cases  which  would  be  chiefly 
benefited  by  the  Malaga  climate,  Dr.  Lee  considers  that 
the  warmth,  dryness,  and  equability  of  the  climate  would 
prove  very  beneficial  in  most  cases  of  chronic  gout  and 
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rheumatism,  and  most  scrofulous  complaints.  With  regard 
to  its  suitability  for  phthisis,  he  hesitates  to  commit  him- 
self to  a definite  opinion,  and  on  this  point  medical  men 
differ  a good  deal.  Some  consider  that  consumptive  per- 
sons not  ot  a very  excitable  temperament  might  do  very 
well  here  so  long  as  they  do  not  live  in  the  town  itself,  but 
in  a villa  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  must  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  in  spite  of  the  defective  sanitary  arrangements 
of  Malaga,  it  is  a remarkably  healthy  city,  as  is  shown  by 
the  mortality  statistics  ; and  it  has  always  been  free  from 
endemic  diseases. 

It  will  be  allowed,  then,  that  the  climate  is  as  good  as 
any  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; but 
the  town  has  not  of  late  years — and  especially  since  the 
superior  attractions  of  Algiers  have  become  well  known — 
been  very  popular  with  medical  men  as  a health  resort 
for  consumptive  patients.  It  is  considered  that  its  great 
climatic  advantages  are  neutralised  by  the  unsatisfactory 
local  conditions  of  the  town.  It  is  densely  populated,  and 
it  has  no  hotel  in  the  suburbs  to  which  invalids  can  resort. 
The  sanitary  conditions  also  are  defective.  This  state  of 
things  might  easily  be  altered,  and  if  some  capitalist  were 
enterprising  enough  to  build  a large  hotel  or  hydropathic 
establishment  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a resident  doctor, 
chaplain,  etc.,  there  is  every  probability  that  Malaga  would, 
in  time,  become  a popular  health  resort.  The  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  country,  the  lovely  climate,  and  the  interest- 
ing associations  connected  with  this  part  of  Spain,  would 
probably  draw  away  many  winter  habitues  of  the  Riviera 
resorts. 

A well-known  authority  on  climatic  stations,  writing  in 
The  Lancet  (November  19th,  1892)  declares  that  “ Malaga 
possesses  one  of  the  best  climates  in  Europe,”  but  he  is 
careful  to  add  that  in  spite  of  its  climatic  advantages  “ we 
may  well  pause  before  sending  patients,  especially  pul- 
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monary  cases,  to  a large,  busy,  and  not  too  clean  Spanish 
city.”  These  remarks  do  not,  however,  apply  to  the 
entirely  new  suburb  called  the  Caleta  and  the  better  part 
of  the  town. 

“ A vigorous  effort  has  been  made  of  recent  years  to  ‘ boom’ 
Malaga  as  a winter  resort,  but  its  success  is  seriously  hindered 
by  the  dirt  of  the  streets  and  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  drainage 
system.  The  lack  of  dust-free  promenades  is  also  much  felt.” 
— Baedeker’s  “ Spain,”  1901. 

With  regard  to  the  sanitary  conditions,  water  supply,  etc., 
of  Malaga,  Dr.  Clarence  Visick,  who  has  practised  for  over 
twenty-one  years  in  Malaga,  kindly  sends  me  the  following 
observations  : — 

“The  question  here  arises,  whether  the  sanitary  arrangements 
are,  or  are  not,  so  defective  as  to  require  notices  in  all  articles 
written  about  Malaga.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating 
thereof,  and  I can  state  that  I have  lived  here  twenty-one  years. 
In  the  first  ten  years  I attended  only  one  case  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  since  that  time  I have  seen  two  other  cases.  All  these  three 
cases  were  in  people  of  English  extraction. 

“Now  Malaga  has  a perfect  water  system,  the  only  one  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  water  is  brought  into  the  town  in  two 
20-inch  pipes  from  an  inexhaustible  spring  ten  miles  west  of  the 
town.  The  pressure  is  very  great  and  constant,  and  no  deposits 
or  open  channels  can  exist,  so  that  no  kind  of  disease  can  be 
introduced  into  the  town  by  the  drinking  water,  which  is  of  ver^' 
superior  quality.  During  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Torremolinos  water  system,  about  two  hundred  villas 
have  been  built  in  the  suburbs,  chiefly  along  the  coast,  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Palo.” 

Amusements. — Visitors  have  many  opportunities  of 
amusing  themselves  if  they  are  willing  to  take  part  in  the 
numerous  public  entertainments  of  the  city.  There  is  a 
very  good  theatre,  concerts  are  periodically  given  by  the 
Sociedad  Filarmonica  and  other  musical  societies,  and 
there  are  occasional  bull-fights.  Entrance,  4 pesetas  to  the 
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“ Sombra  ” (in  the  shade)  for  good  bull-fights,  much  less 
for  others.  A military  band  plays  on  the  Alameda  in  the 
afternoons,  and  in  the  evenings  in  summer.  Italian  opera 
companies  come  from  Madrid  to  the  Cervantes  Theatre. 
The  carnival  festivals  are  very  gay,  English  visitors  are 
admitted  on  introduction  by  a member  into  the  Cu'Ciilo 
Malagueilo^  the  principal  club,  for  a week  without  payment. 
There  are  very  few  English  residents  in  Malaga,  so  that 
there  is  little  or  no  societ}^,  as  the  word  is  usually  under- 
stood. There  is  a Lawn  Tennis  Club  with  three  gravel 
courts,  for  which  the  subscription  is  10  pesetas  a month, 
and  a Boat  Club,  10  pesetas  a month. 

Sport. — There  is  abundance  of  game  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  and  rabbits,  hares,  and  partridges  are  plentiful. 
In  the  marshes  near  Malaga  there  is  capital  snipe  and 
woodcock  shooting  in  the  winter,  and  wild  ducks  of  all 
sorts  abound.  There  is  hardly  any  big  game  within  reason- 
able walking  distance  of  Malaga,  and  sportsmen  with  more 
ambitious  views  must  go  north.  Among  the  sierras  of  the 
north  and  central  provinces  big  game  of  all  kinds — wild 
boars,  bears,  wolves,  deer,  bustards,  etc. — are  plentiful. 
They  are,  to  some  extent,  preserved,  and  Englishmen 
wishing  to  join  in  the  various  battues  and  hunting  parties 
should  get  introductions  to  the  local  grandees.  Foreigners 
are  supposed  to  be  provided  w'ith  a shooting  permit  (a 
license  similar  to  the  French  pev7nis  de  chasse) ; but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Englishmen  are  very  rarely  asked  for  it  by 
the  Spanish  officials.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  get  one. 
They  can  be  obtained  through  the  Spanish  Consul-General 
in  London.  For  additional  information  see  O’Shea’s 
“ Spain,”  and  “ Wild  Spain,”  by  A.  Chapman  and  W.  T. 
Buck  (Gurney  & Jackson,  1893). 

Objects  of  Interest. — The  Cathedral^  between  the  Alameda 
and  the  Custom  House,  as  usual  in  these  erstwhile  Moorish 
cities,  occupies  the  site  of  the  mosque.  The  greater  portion  is 
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comparatively  modern  (1719).  It  is  still  unfinished.  Tire  style 
is  hybrid,  “characterised  by  all  the  defects  of  the  pseudo- 
classical  school  at  the  worst  periods.” — O’Shea.  The  west  tower 
is  lofty  (350  feet)  and  well-proportioned.  Fine  view  from  the 
top  (fee  50  c.).  The  chief  attraction  of  the  Cathedral  are  the 
choir  stalls.  The  fifty  statues  are  admirably  carved,  and  Murray 
(who  gives  a complete  list)  considers  them  the  finest  in  Spain. 
The  chapels  are  indifferent.  The  most  interesting  are  Capilla 
del  Rosario.,  with  the  large  picture  of  the  “ Madonna  of  the 
Rosary  ” by  Alfonso  Cano,  and  Capilla  de  los  Reyes,  with  a holy 
image  carried  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns  in  their  campaigns. 

Close  to  the  Church  of  El  Cristo  de  la  Victoria  is  the  mean- 
looking Church  of  San  Roque,  of  interest  as  the  first  Christian 
Church  built  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  after  the  conquest  of  the 
city  in  1487. 

Alcazaba  and  Gibralfaro  (from  gebel,  rock,  and  faros,  light- 
house).— This  fortress  (500  feet)  is  the  key  of  Malaga.  It  should 
be  climbed  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  views.  Notice  the  Puerta  de 
Ilierio  (the  principal  entrance),  in  which  are  to  be  found  traces 
of  Roman  columns.  The  horseshoe  arches  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  Moorish  architecture  in  Malaga.  As  the 
castle  is  used  as  a prison  it  is  not  easy  to  gain  admission,  but  the 
tourist  might  get  a permiso  at  the  office  of  the  Military  Governor, 
opposite  the  Bank  of  Spain.  The  Alcazaba  is  of  older  date,  and 
is  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Phoenician  fortress. 

Atarazanas. — Behind  the  Alameda  in  the  C.  Atarazanas 
(which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Moorish  Arsenal)  is  an  ancient 
Moorish  archway,  which  makes  a delightful  “bit”  for  the 
artist. 

Alameda. — A magnificent  promenade.  A beautiful  carved 
sixteenth-century  fountain  here  has  an  eventful  history.  It  was 
brought  from  Genoa  to  decorate  Charles  V.’s  Granada  Palace. 
The  vessel  in  which  it  was  carried  was  taken  by  Barbarossa,  but 
recovered  by  General  de  Galeras.  A military  band  plays  here 
every  evening. 

Torrijos  Monument. — This  monument  in  the  Plaza  de  Riegio 
commemorates  the  treacherous  massacre  of  General  Torrijos  and 
his  partisans  (among  them  Captain  Boyd,  an  Englishman)  by 
Moreno  in  1831. 
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La  Conception. — A drive  to  the  beautiful  country  house  of  the 
iNIarques  de  Casa  Loring  will  give  an  idea  of  the  remarkable 
fertility  of  this  part  of  Spain.  Here  palms,  bamboos,  arums, 
cicadas,  and  other  tropical  plants  flourish  luxuriously  in  the 
open  air.  In  the  grounds  is  a small  Grecian  temple  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  at  Cartoma  and 
Osuna. 

PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Routes. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Hotels. — Considering  the  size  of  the  town,  Malaga  is  badly 
off  in  hotel  accommodation,  as  there  are  few  suitable  for  English 
visitors.  The  best  and  most  fashionable  is  the  old-established 
Reina  Victoria  (formerly  Roma).  It  is  more  expensive  than 
the  others,  the  lowest  charge  for  pension  being  I2.j  pesetas 
per  day.  It  has  a lift,  and  the  central  hall  is  roofed  in  with 
glass,  forming  a comfortable  lounge  or  smoking-room,  free  from 
draughts.  This  is  a fairly  comfortable  and,  for  Spain,  well- 
managed  establishment  ; but  the  furniture  and  appointments 
are  poor  and  scanty  for  the  principal  hotel  of  a great  city. 
Other  hotels  which  I can  venture  to  recommend  to  English 
travellers  are  the  Nuevo  Victoria,  Calle  Marques  de  Larios  (6 
pesetas  lowest  charge,  but  the  cooking  is  entirely  Spanish),  and 
outside  the  town.  Pension  de  Cordova,  Calle  Martinez  de  la 
Vega,  and  Hotel  Alhambra.  On  the  left  Hotels  Ingles  and 
Niza,  and  in  the  Plaza,  facing  the  port,  Colon  (lift,  good  table) 
and  Europe.  Then  there  is  Miss  Cordova’s  Private  Pension, 
Martinez  de  la  Vega,  which  is  well  spoken  of.  English  guests 
are  well  cared  for  here.  At  the  Hotel  Reina  Victoria  there  is 
an  English  interpreter,  and  in  a town  where  English  is  very 
little  spoken  this  is  a great  recommendation.  All  the  hotels 
have  electric  light  and  are  kept  open  all  the  year,  as  Malaga  is 
an  important  summer  bathing  station.  Cook’s  coupons  accepted 
at  the  Hotels  Reina  Victoria  and  Colon.  The  hours  for  meals  at 
Spanish  hotels  are,  usually,  dejeuner a la  carte) a.m. 
to  I p.m.,  and  dinner  6.30  p.m.  “Mrs.  Cooper,  Hacienda  de 
Giro,  has  a very  comfortable  house  for  English  paying  guests. 
Cooking  excellent.” — The  Queen.  There  are  no  furnished  apart- 
ments obtainable,  and  as  all  the  hotels  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
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town,  this  want  of  suitable  accommodation  for  invalids  has  pre- 
vented Malaga  from  being  much  frequented  as  a health  resort 
pure  and  simple,  though  as  a winter  residence  for  the  more 
robust  class  of  invalids  it  is  occasionally  recommended  by 
medical  men.  Furnished  villas  are  very  scarce,  but  there  are  a 
few  in  the  suburbs,  which  can  be  rented  for  the  season.  Apply 
to  Secretary,  “ Sociedad  Propagandista  du  Clima  de  Malaga,” 
who  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  information  to  those  desiring  it 
about  Malaga  or  its  neighbourhood. 

Spain  has  deservedly  a bad  reputation  for  hotels,  compared 
with  other  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Except  in  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  and  one  or  two  other  places,  there  are  no  really  first- 
class  hotels  in  the  country,  though  at  Seville,  Granada,  Malaga, 
and  other  tourist  centres  in  the  south  of  Spain,  very  fair,  but  not 
first-class,  accommodation  is  to  be  obtained.  To  show  how  far 
behind  the  times  Spanish  hotel  proprietors  are,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  are  hardly  any  passenger  lifts — a fair  test  of  the 
modernity  of  an  hotel — in  the  peninsula.  The  worst  points  of 
the  average  hotel  are  the  defective  sanitation — the  lav^atory 
arrangements  being  unpleasantly  primitive — inefficient  service, 
scanty  bedroom  accommodation,  want  of  comfort  in  the  barely 
furnished  reception-rooms,  and  the  absence  of  fireplaces  or  any 
warming  appliance  in  the  form  of  calorifh'es. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  good  features  of  Spanish 
hotels.  The  table  is  plentiful  and  the  cooking  good,  though 
the  service  and  table  appointments  lack  refinement.  Then  the 
American  pension  system  is  universal,  and  extras  do  not  figure 
largely  in  the  bill — a distinct  advantage  in  a country  where 
French  or  English  is  rarely  understood.  It  must  be  admitted, 
too,  that  the  salons  and  bedrooms  are  large  and  airy,  and  the 
large  covered-in  patio — a feature  of  most  hotels — makes  an 
admirable  lounge  for  smoking.  It  is,  perhaps,  when  he  is 
leaving  the  hotel  that  the  guest  has  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs of  Spanish  hotel  life  unpleasantly  brought  home  to  him. 

The  giving  of  gratuities  has  not  been  reduced  to  a system,  as 
in  other  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Tipping  in  a Spanish 
hotel  is  more  in  the  nature  of  compulsory  backsheesh,  and  here 
in  the  most  western  country  of  Continental  Europe  “ the  West 
shakes  hands  with  the  Orient.”  All  the  employes  gather  like 
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vultures  to  speed  the  parting  guest  after  their  own  fashion.  All 
travellers  are  reduced  to  the  same  level,  from  the  merest  neophite 
in  travel  to  the  experienced  tourist,  who  in  other  countries 
knows  to  a nicety  whom  and  how  much  to  tip.  Here  every  one 
expects  a vail — a miscellaneous  crew  of  waiters,  porters,  guides, 
chambermaids,  and  hotel  touts  hold  out  itching  palms. 

The  tariff  of  hotels  throughout  the  whole  of  Spain  seems 
governed  by  a very  simple  principle.  There  are  practically,  as 
regards  price,  only  two  classes  of  hotels  in  Spain  : the  so-called 
first-class  hotels,  which  are  visited  l)y  foreigners  chiefly,  and  the 
second-class,  or  native  hotels.  The  charges  at  the  first-named 
run  from  ten  to  fifteen  pesetas  per  day,  including  wine.  At  the 
second-class  hotels  (only  possible  for  tourists  who  speak  Spanish 
fluently)  eight  pesetas  a day  is  the  usual  charge. 

Church  Services. — In  the  Church  at  the  English  cemetery  on 
the  Caleta  Road  (Electric  Trams  every  seven  minutes  from  the 
Alameda),  ii  a.m.  and  3 p.m.  Chaplain,  Rev.  A.  Evans, 
M.A. 

Consuls. — H.B.M.  Consul,  J.  Rider  Haggard,  Esq.,  i,  Calle 
Barroso.  U.S.  Consul,  Charles  M.  Cangby,  Esq.  ; Vice  Consul, 
T.  R.  Geary,  Esq.,  87,  Cortina  del  Muelle. 

English  Doctor.  — Dr.  Clarence  Visick,  7,  Vendeja. 

Dentist, — A.  Baca  (Spanish). 

Chemists.— 1)0.  Guzman,  Calle  del  Marques  de  Larios  ; 
Caftarena,  Calle  Marques  de  Larios. 

Yacht  Agent. — Mr.  Arthur  Troughton,  4,  Calle  Olozaga. 
Agent  of  the  R.Y.S. 

E7i°lish  Stores. — G.  Hodgson,  Puerta  del  Mar. 

Postal  Arrangements. — Malaga  is  about  four  days  from 
London  by  post,  and  a mail  arrives  and  departs  twice  a day, 
but  there  is  much  delay  in  the  delivery.  Postage  : 25  c.  per 

oz.  to  countries  in  the  Postal  Union;  within  the  town, 
10  c.  ; to  any  part  of  Spain,  15  c.  Telegrams:  To  any  part 
of  Spain,  i peseta  for  fifteen  words  ; to  the  United  Kingdom, 
3|(^.  ; France  2.d.  ; and  Gibraltar,  i^d.  per  word.  The  parcel 
post  at  the  rate  of  2s.  for  parcels  not  exceeding  6h  lb.,  but,  as 
in  France  and  Belgium,  is  not  undertaken  by  the  Post  Office, 
but  by  the  Railway  Companies,  and  it  is  strongly  advised  not  to 
send  anything  of  value  by  it,  and  in  any  case  to  have  the  parcel 
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registered.  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Calle  Cister,  facing 
north  door  of  Cathedral.  Open  from  8 to  12  a.ni,,  and  2 to 
7 p.m.  Postage  for  Gibraltar  and  Portugal  is  less  than  the 
inland  rates,  viz.,  10  c.  It  is  customary  to  give  the  letter- 
carrier  5 c.  on  delivering  letters.  Visitors  spending  the  winter 
will  find  it  advisable  to  compound  for  these  constant  petty 
gratuities  by  a good  tip  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Another 
peculiarity  in  the  postal  service  is  that  there  are  no  post-office 
orders.  The  smallest  sum  transmissible  by  post  is  a 25-peseta 
note  by  registered  letter  [va/ore  declarado).  Money  orders  are, 
however,  issued  by  the  Giro  Mutuo  Office. 

English  Bankers.— Isl.Q.'ssiX's,.  Clemens  & Petersen,  2,  Alameda 
de  Colon  ; McAndrew  & Co.,  Cumming  & Vandulken,  Alameda 
de  Colon  ; Rein  & Co. , Alameda  Hermosa. 

Cafes  and  Restatcrants.  — Loba,  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion, 
and  Ingles,  Calle  Marques  de  Larios,  are  the  best. 

Clubs. — Circulo  Malagueno,  Cortina  del  Muelle,  10  pesetas  a 
month.  Visitors  can  be  introduced  by  a member,  for  one  week 
gratis,  to  any  of  these  clubs,  and  will  find  them  well  provided 
with  newspapers,  billiard  and  reading  rooms.  Circulo  Mer- 
cantil.  Marques  de  Larios ; Liceo,  Plaza  de  San  Francisco 
(with  a branch  in  the  Calle  Marques  de  Larios).  These  are 
handsomely  appointed  establishments.  Monthly  subscription, 
5 pesetas. 

Conveyances. — Cabs:  By  the  course,  i peseta;  by  the  hour, 
2 pesetas.  After  midnight  double  fares  are  charged.  A two- 
horse  carriage  would  cost  8 pesetas  for  the  afternoon,  and  from 
12  to  15  pesetas  for  the  whole  day;  bargaining  necessary. 
Charge  for  cab  to  San  Jose  (a  favourite  excursion)  and  back  is 
7 pesetas.  Boat  fares  : Landing,  50  c.  for  each  person  and  each 
package.  Omnibus : To  or  from  station,  i peseta  for  a pas- 
senger with  luggage.  Trams  leave  the  Alameda  for  the  Caleta 
(the  residental  suburb)  and  Palo  every  seven  minutes.  There  is 
also  a service  of  trams  from  the  railway  station  to  Palo  every 
fifteen  minutes,  joining  the  former  line  at  the  Mole.  Saddle- 
horse  can  be  hired  for  the  day  for  8 pesetas.  In  long  excursions 
most  people  ride,  and  good  ladies’  saddles  are  sometimes  to  be 
had.  They  can  be  hired  at  Valero,  Calle  de  la  Purificacion. 

Language. — English  is  hardly  understood  at  all,  except  at  one 
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or  two  of  the  hotels  ; but  French  is  spoken  at  the  principal 
shops.  Officials  of  all  kinds — post-office  clerks,  booking-clerks, 
custom-house  officers,  etc. — do  not  condescend  to  speak  a word 
of  any  language  but  that  one  which,  according  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  is  the  only  one  fit  for  kings  and  princes  to  use, 
viz.,  Spanish.  With  a fair  knowledge  of  French,  and  either  a 
smattering  of  Italian  or  a knowledge  of  Latin  no  more  profound 
than  that  possessed  by  an  average  University  passman,  it  is 
possible  to  understand  the  general  meaning  of  a Spanish  news- 
paper, placard,  or  official  notice.  The  most  convenient  phrase- 
book  in  English  and  Spanish  is  “Spanish  Self-Taught,” 
one  of  the  well-known  “ Self-Taught  Series,”  published  by 
Messrs.  Marlborough,  51,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 

Living  Expenses, — In  most  respects  Spain  would  be  a dear 
place  for  strangers,  but  the  exchange  now  (and  for  some  years 
past)  is  all  in  favour  of  the  foreigner.  Though  hotels  frequented 
by  Spaniards  are  very  cheap,  those  visited  by  English  people 
are  rather  expensive,  compared  with  those  of  France  and  Italy. 
Travelling  by  diligence  is  costly  too,  and  conveyances  and  loco- 
motion generally,  guides,  porters,  etc.,  will  cost  more  than  in 
France  or  Italy.  In  fact,  the  old  notion  that  every  Englishman 
who  travels  for  pleasure  must  be  consequently  overburdened 
with  riches  has  not  yet  altogether  died  out  in  Spain,  though  it  is 
fortunately  not  quite  of  such  universal  acceptance  now.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  country  not  being  so  much  visited  by 
tourists  as  the  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

A bachelor  accustomed  to  living  on  the  Continent  will,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  live  during  the  winter  at  Malaga  at  a moderate 
expense  by  dining  at  a restaurant  (making  special  terms  by  the 
month),  and  taking  a room  at  from  25  pesetas  to  35  pesetas  a 
month  in  one  of  the  boarding-houses,  called  casas  de  pupilos 
{maisons  meubUes).  This  is  often  done  by  artists.  One  kept 
by  Senora  de  Cordova,  Calle  Martinez  de  la  Vega  (corner  of 
Calle  Larios),  can  be  recommended. 

Money. — Pesetas  and  centimos  (equivalent  to  francs  and 
centimes).  Tourists  should  be  careful  to  take  as  little  Spanish 
money  out  of  the  country  as  possible,  as,  owing  to  Spain  not 
having  joined  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  their  coinage  is  either 
refused  in  France  or  subject  to  a charge  of  a sou  on  every  peseta, 
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and  sometimes  two  sous.  Always  change  P'nglish  money  at  a 
bank,  and  not  at  a money-changer’s.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
counterfeit  coinage  in  Spain,  especially  two- peseta  pieces.  The 
bank  notes  in  circulation  are  from  25  to  1,000  pesetas,  and 
should  be  avoided,  as  there  is  occasionally  some  difficulty  in 
changing  them  when  outside  the  province  where  they  were 
issued.  Though  the  official  coinage  in  Spain  is  reckoned  in 
pesetas  and  centimos,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  old  reckoning 
of  reals  and  dollars  obtains.  One  real  is  equivalent  to  twenty- 
five  centimos,  so  that  four  reals  make  one  peseta,  and  a dollar 
consists  of  five  pesetas. 

When  shopping,  always  ask  prices  in’*  reals,  not  centimos  or 
pesetas. 

Unless  Spanish  bank  notes  are  taken,  the  only  alternative  are 
very  cumbrous  silver  dollars,  very  nearly  seven  to  the  £i.  “I 
found  that  notes  of  the  Banco  de  Espaha  were  readily  changed 
at  every  hotel,  while  in  the  case  of  English  gold  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  a cambista,  or  money  changer.  I should  not  recom- 
mend the  traveller,  in  any  instance,  however,  to  carry  notes  of  a 
higher  denomination  than  100  pesetas.  ;i^io  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  278  pesetas,  which,  if  not  taken  in  notes,  would  be  paid  to 
the  traveller  in  the  shape  of  70  silver  dollars,  which  would  weigh 
about  2 lb.  or  more — physically  an  impossible  burden.” — H.  L. 

The  current  rate  of  exchange  is  placarded  in  all  money- 
changers’ windows  day  by  day,  nor  does  it  vary  much,  if  at  all, 
from  town  to  town.  The  rate  is  at  present  about  28  pesetas  to 
the  £i  sterling. 

Passports. — Travellers  should  remember  that  passports  are 
still  liable  to  be  asked  for  in  Spain,  especially  if  the  traveller  has 
arrived  from  Algeria.  They  should  have  the  visa  of  the  Spanish 
Consul-General  (20,  Mark  Lane,  London,  E.C.),  for  which  a 
fee  of  9i-.  8^.  is  charged.  Without  one  it  is  difficult  to  get 
letters  from  the  poste  restante  [cartas  en  lista).  A passport  also 
facilitates  admission  to  private  galleries,  etc. 

Hints  on  Railway  Travel. — The  proverbial  dislike  of  the 
Spaniards  to  hurry  is  exemplified  in  railway  travel.  Even  the 
express  trains  never  exceed  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  first-clas. 
carriages  are  particularly  comfortable  and  well  equipped.  Th 
fares  are  moderate,  while  those  of  the  second  class  are  relatively 
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high,  considering  the  poor  accommodation.  The  buffets  at 
refreshment  stations  are  well  supplied,  and  by  through  trains 
plenty  of  time  is  allowed  for  lunch  (3  pesetas)  and  dinner  {4 
pesetas).  At  these  buffets  French  is  sometimes  understood. 
Tourists  may  be  reminded  that  Ford’s  paternal  hints  on  conduct 
in  travelling,  set  forth  at  great  length  in  Murray’s  Handbook, 
are  now  rather  out  of  date,  and  these  counsels  of  perfection  arc 
a little  high-flown  and  unnecessary.  It  is  not,  for  instance, 
considered  a mark  of  ill-breeding  to  omit  to  offer  one’s  fellow- 
travellers  a share  in  one’s  lunch  basket.  But  of  course,  in  Spain, 
as  throughout  the  Continent,  not  to  raise  the  hat  on  entering  or 
leaving  the  railway  carriage  shows  a distinct  manque  de  politesse. 

Shops. — The  following  are  a few  representative  shops: — 

Curios.,  etc. — Cantarero,  Cortina  ad  Muelle,  and  others. 

Glover, — Salgado,  Calle  Granada. 

Grocer. — Acena,  facing  the  Hotel  de  Roma. 

Hairdresser.—  Porras,  9,  Calle  Larios. 

Photographers. — M.  Osuna,  4,  Calle  Martinez  ; Muchart, 
Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  ; Temboury,  6,  Calle  Marques 
de  Larios  (Kodak  articles). 

Wine  Mei'chants. — Rein  & Co. ; Clemens  & Petersen. 

^'"Recent  I??iprove)uents  (1907). — There  is  a good  system  of 
electric  trams  which  traverse  the  principal  streets  and  run  to 
Caleta  and  other  suburbs.  Then  the  railway  from  Malaga  to 
Velez  (Old)  Malaga,  22  miles  distant,  is  nearly  completed. 

“ The  prolongation  of  the  public  promenade  (the  Alameda) 
has  been  carried  out  in  a line  with  it,  upon  land  recovered 
from  the  sea,  and  along  the  sea  front. 

“ In  the  centre  is  a drive  half  a mile  long,  and  30  yards  wide  ; 
with  sidewalks  of  15  yards  and  5 yards,  terminating  in  front  of 
the  noble  Hospital  and  Bull  Ring. 

“ It  is  planted  with  palms  and  plantains,  and  in  the  part  first 
begun  gives  already  grateful  shade. 

“ The  space  between  the  drive  and  the  houses  is  filled  up 
with  gardens,  to  gain  room  at  the  farther  end.  The  old 
Phoenician  wall  and  towers,  with  barracks  and  shabby  houses, 
have  been  removed,  and  the  materials  excavated  between  this 
wall  and  the  Alcazaba  have  beeri  used  to  level  up  the  park  aii4 
fhe  roa4  tp  the  Palo.”— Q.V, 
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Guide  Books,  Books  of  Reference,  etc. — Murray’s  “ Handbook 
to  Spain  ” (8th  ed,,  1892,  £\)  is  invaluable  to  tourists.  O’Shea’s 
“Guide  to  Spain”  (12th  ed.,  1902,  yr.  6^/.)  is  also  very  good, 
and  gives  a very  full  account  of  Malaga.  Baedeker  has 
recently  added  Spain  to  his  indispensable  series  of  Guides 
(3rd  ed,,  1908,  i6.y.).  There  is  also  a description  of  the  town 
in  Black’s  “South-Western  France”  (6th  ed.,  1895,  6^.). 

Joanne’s  “ Espagne  et  Portugal”  (18  fr.,  1900),  and  “Western 
Mediterranean  ” (Macmillan,  1902,  ^s.'),  give  very  full  information. 

There  are  a great  many  books  dealing  with  Spanish  life  and 
travel.  Washington  Irving’s  and  George  Borrow’s  works  are 
considered  as  classics,  and  these  authors  have  done  for  Spain 
what  J,  A.  Symonds  and  A.  J.  C.  Hare  have  done  for  Italy, 
Mr,  Hare  has  also  written  a book  of  Spanish  travel  called 
“Wanderings  in  Spain”  (G,  Allen,  *]s.  6d.).  Of  other  books 
of  reference,  mention  should  be  made  of  O’Shea’s  “Romantic 
Spain”;  Lomas’  “Sketches  in  Spain”  (lOi-,  6^/,);  Mrs,  Elliott’s 
“Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Spain”  (3J,  (id.)  \ “Spain,” 
by  E,  de  Amicis ; “Spain  of  To-day,”  by  W,  R,  Lawson 
(1890) ; “Spanish  Cities,”  by  A,  C,  Stoddart  (Chapman  & Hall, 
1892,  *]s.  (id.)  ; “Spain,”  by  Rev,  W,  Webster  (Low’s  Foreign 
Countries  Series) ; “A  Vagabond  in  Spain,”  by  C,  B,  Luffman 
(Murray,  1895,  6^.);  M‘Clintock’s  “Holidays  in  Spain”  (6r,); 
“Lazy  Tours  in  Spain  and  Elsewhere,”  by  Mrs,  Chandler 
Moulton  (Ward,  1897,  6j.)  ; “Sketches  A-wheel  in  fin-de-siecle 
Iberia,”  by  F,  Workman  (Unwin,  1897,  6s.);  “A  Corner  of 
Spain”  (Malaga),  by  Miriam  C,  Harris  (Houghton,  Boston, 
1898)  ; “ The  Romance  of  Spain,”  by  C,  W,  Wood  (Macmillan, 
394  pp,,  1900,  lOi-,).  The  following  articles  might  also  be  pro- 
fitably consulted:  “On  Wheels  in  Spain,”  by  C,  Edwardes 
{Field,  August  26th,  1896),  and  “The  South  of  Spain  in  Mid- 
summer,” by  Joseph  Pennell  {Century,  September  1896),  Of 
special  interest  to  invalids  is  Dr,  Edwin  Lee’s  “Climates  of 
Spain,”  which  contains  a great  deal  of  meteorological  informa- 
tion on  the  Spanish  health  resorts.  There  is  also  the  brochure 
of  Dr,  More  Madden,  entitled  “The  Climate  of  Malaga,”  An 
amusing  account  of  Spanish  life  and  customs  will  be  found  in 
Theophile  Gautier’s  “Voyage  en  Espagne.” 


II GIBRALTAR. 


“The  Straight  Pass  where  Hercules  ordained 
The  boundaries  not  to  be  o’erstepped  by  man.” — Dante, 

Gibraltar  is  rather  difficult  to  classify  among  the 
Mediterranean  winter  resorts,  and  may  be  considered 
more  of  a holiday  resort  than  an  invalid  station.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  be  at  all  frequented  in  the  same  sense  as 
Mentone  or  San  Remo,  nor  can  it  be  considered  as  a 
resort  of  fashion  like  Cannes  or  Monte  Carlo.  In  one 
sense,  however,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a health  resort, 
for,  like  Malta  and  Cairo,  it  is  used  as  a kind  of  half-way 
house  by  those  invalided  from  India  or  Australia  who  wish 
to  avoid  a sudden  change  from  a hot  to  a comparatively 
cold  climate.  Of  late  years,  too,  the  voyage  to  Gibraltar 
and  back  has  been  frequently  recommended  by  medical 
men  as  a kind  of  fillip  or  tonic  to  patients  suffering  from 
over-work,  and  who  cannot  afford  to  devote  more  than 
three  weeks  or  so  to  recover  their  health  or  to  gain 
tone. 

Though  the  climate  is  mild  and  sunny,  and  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  town  are  satisfactory,  Gibraltar  is  seldom 
recommended  as  a winter  residence  for  consumptive 
patients,  on  account  of  the  pernicious  east  winds  (levanter) 
which  are  not  unknown  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  though  they  are  more  frequent  in  the  early 
autumn.  But  for  the  more  robust  class  of  invalids,  and 
especially  for  those  who  are  not  suffering  from  any  specific 
disease,  but  are  recommended  to  spend  the*  winter  in  the 
South,  it  is  fairly  well  adapted.  Gibraltar  possesses  many 
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resources  in  the  shape  of  pleasant  society  and  amusements, 
and  the  town  is  certainly  healthy,  as  is  proved  by  the  low 
rate  of  mortality.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  plenty 
of  good  medical  advice  and  all  English  comforts  and 
luxuries  are  easily  obtainable. 

For  tourists  Gibraltar  makes  a capital  headquarters  from 
which  to  make  excursions  to  the  interesting  towns  of  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  also  to  Tangier,  Ceuta,  Tetuan,  and 
other  Morocco  towns. 

Greater  facilities  for  visiting  the  great  show  cities  of 
Spain — Cordova,  Granada,  and  Seville — are  now  afforded 
by  the  new  line  from  Algeciras,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Gibraltar  Bay,  to  Bobadilla,  which  was  opened  in  1894. 
Then  a concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Spanish 
Government  for  a railway  from  Algeciras  to  Malaga.  The 
proposed  line  will  branch  off  the  Algeciras  and  Bobadilla 
Railway  a few  miles  from  Algeciras.  In  a few  years 
Gibraltar  will  perhaps  become  in  reality  what  its  geo- 
graphical position  seems  to  demand — the  great  gateway 
for  English  travellers  to  Spain. 

Climate. — The  climatic  conditions  of  Gibraltar  prevent 
it  becoming  a much  frequented  winter  refuge  for 
invalids.  The  winter  climate  is  often  compared  with 
that  of  Malaga,  but  in  most  respects  it  is  inferior.  The 
latter  town,  for  instance,  is  certainly  much  better  protected 
from  the  cold  winds.  At  Gibraltar  the  levanter,  or  east 
wind,  is  a far  greater  drawback  to  the  climate  than  the 
sirocco  at  Algiers,  or  the  mistral  of  Hyeres,  and  it  is 
besides,  far  more  prevalent  at  Gibraltar  than  the  latter 
winds  are  at  Algiers  or  Hyeres.  This  wind  is  oc- 
casionally accompanied  with  mist.  The  temperature 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Malaga,  the  mean  average  in 
January,  the  coldest  month,  being  56°.  The  great  features 
of  the  Gibraltar  climate — its  continuous  sunshine  and 
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small  proportion  of  rainy  or  cloudy  days— tend  to  shorten 
the  season.  Even  towards  the  end  of  April  the  heat 
of  the  sun  intensified  by  the  refraction  from  the  cliffs 
renders  the  place  a trying  residence  for  most  visitors. 
Meteorological  observations  are  published  daily  in  the 
Gibralta7‘  Chronicle. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town  are  very  good, 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a healthy  place. 

Society. — The  society  is  very  like  that  of  Malta,  and 
a good  deal  of  private  entertaining  goes  on  among  the 
families  of  the  officers  quartered  at  Gibraltar.  Those 
about  to  spend  the  winter  here  would  find  introductions 
useful.  The  Gibraltar  season  for  winter  visitors  may  be 
said  to  last  from  December  to  April,  but  the  hotels  do  not 
close  during  the  summer. 

There  are  two  good  clubs  to  which  visitors  can  be 
admitted  as  honorary  or  temporary  members,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  old-established  Gibraltar  Club.  Both 
mainly  Service  clubs.  The  Mediterranean  was  originally 
an  off-shoot  of  the  Garrison  Library.  Entrance  fee  ^2 
and  quarterly  subscription  £\  i.y.,  which  includes  admit- 
tance to  Garrison  Library.  Hon.  Sec.,  Capt.  F.  W. 
Northey.  The  subscription  to  the  Gibraltar  Club  (City 
Mill  Lane)  is  10  pesetas.  For  the  various  Sporting  Clubs 
see  Sport  below. 

Amusements, — A handsome  theatre  known  as  the 
Empire  Theatre  was  opened  in  1903,  and  has  proved  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar.  English 
and  Italian  opera  and  light  comedies  are  frequently  given, 
both  summer  and  winter.  The  theatre  is  of  respectable 
dimensions,  holding  1500  spectators.  A military  band 
plays  on  the  Alameda  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  afternoon  from  4.30  to  6 p.m.  The  Alameda  is 
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the  general  afternoon  rendezvous  and  promenade.  There 
is  a well-appointed  theatre,  and  dramatic  and  operatic  per- 
formances are  frequently  given  during  the  winter.  Then 
there  are  the  various  sporting  clubs  of  the  officers  and 
residents — jockey,  cricket,  tennis,  racquet,  polo,  golf,  etc. 
Garrison  Library  and  Reading  Room.  Subscription,  for 
strangers  introduced  by  a member,  6 pesetas  25  centimes 
a month.  Open  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  The  golf  club  has  its 
links  at  Algeciras.  Temporary  members  admitted  for  2 
pesetas  a fortnight  or  less,  and  4 pesetas  a month.  Hon. 
Sec.,  Lieut.  Izat,  R.A.  The  courts  (two)  of  the  Lawn 
Tennis  Club  are  at  the  Sand  Pits,  Entrance  fee  10  pesetas 
and  subscription  I5“.  a month.  Hon.  Sec.,  Capt.  F.  W. 
Northey. 

Sport. — There  is  good  woodcock  and  quail  shooting  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Partridges  and  wildfowl  were  once 
very  plentiful,  but  the  district  has  been  very  much  shot 
over,  and  game  is  getting  comparatively  scarce.  Excellent 
shooting  to  be  had  at  Las  Casa  Viejas,  about  eight  hours’ 
ride.  Guide  necessary.  Snipe  plentiful  in  November  and 
December.  Other  game  are  hares,  quail,  and  golden 
plover.  A specimen  of  the  great  bustard  is  occasionally 
met  with,  but  they  require  careful  stalking. 

In  the  winter  wildfowl  abound  on  the  lagoons.  A 
good  place  is  La  Laguna  de  la  Janda,  about  three  hours’ 
ride  from  Gibraltar.  A licence  is  required  for  shooting, 
which  can  be  procured  through  the  Spanish  Consul  for 
about  36  pesetas.  A good  deal  of  information  on  shooting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar  will  be  found  in  the 
Gibraltar  Directory  (a  semi-official  annual). 

There  is  good  fox-hunting,  and  the  Calpe  Hunt  Club  is 
as  famous  as  the  one  at  Pau.  Subscription  for  non- 
members of  the  Hunt,  6s.  Field  money,  2s. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Estepona,  half-way  between  Gibraltar 
and  Malaga,  game  is  abundant.  Among  the  sierras,  some 
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distance  to  the  north,  ibex  and  wild  boar  can  be  shot.  The 
former  is  usually  stalked,  and  the  season  is  September  and 
October.  A week’s  sport  among  beautiful  scenery  can  be 
enjoyed  at  an  expenditure  of  not  more  than  ^10,  Arrange- 
ments should  be  made  two  or  three  days  beforehand, 
and  tents  and  provisions  must  be  taken,  as  there  is  no 
accommodation.  The  proprietor  of  the  deer  forests  is  Don 
Tomas  Heredia,  of  Estepona,  and  his  steward  will  make 
arrangements  with  beaters,  etc. 

Principal  Attractions.— It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Gibraltar  is  rather  wanting  in  resources,  and  that  visitors 
after  having  done  the  fortifications  have  seen  almost  all 
that  there  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  true  that  the  lions  and 
principal  objects  of  interest  can  be  seen  in  a few  days,  but 
what  constitutes  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Gibraltar  as 
a place  of  residence  is  the  wonderful  variety  of  magni- 
ficent views  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  heights.  From 
Europa  Point  a glorious  view  bursts  upon  the  spectator. 
Literally  pinnacled  in  air,  he  has  before  him  a horizon 
taking  in  two  seas  and  two  continents,  extending  from  the 
snow-clad  Sierra  Nevada  range  to  the  Atlas  Mountains  in 
Africa.  To  a naturalist,  also,  a stay  in  Gibraltar  is  full  of 
interest.  This  circumscribed  rock  is  a complete  inultum 
in  parvo  of  botanical  attractions.  Wild  flowers  blossom 
here  with  as  great  a profusion  as  in  Palestine.  Its  very 
crags  are  mantled  with  exuberant  vegetation,  and  every 
sheltered  nook  is  a little  grove  of  fig  trees,  myrtles,  or 
almond  trees. 

The  Galleries. — These  world-famous  military  works  constitute, 
of  course,  the  chief  lion  of  Gibraltar.  A permit  must  be  obtained 
at  the  ]\Iilitary  Secretary’s  office,  and  these  are  not  so  freely 
granted  as  formerly,  even  to  British  visitors,  English  tourists, 
in  fact,  are  no  longer  allowed  to  wander  over  the  heights  with- 
out a pass.  So,  without  a permit  (which  is  only  granted  on  very 
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stringent  conditions,  and  practically  not  attainable  by  the 
tourist)  the  tourist  cannot  visit  the  Signal  Station,  the  O’Hara 
Tower,  and  other  points  of  view.  The  galleries  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock,  extending  in  two  tiers  all  along  the  north  front, 
are  entered  near  the  Moorish  Castle  (one  of  the  oldest  buildings 
in  Spain,  only  completed  in  742  a.d.),  which  is  not  now  shown. 
A gunner  will  show  the  tourists  round,  and  a tip  of  a shilling  is 
customary.  The  galleries  extend  over  a mile.  At  one  extremity 
is  the  huge  cavern,  St.  George’s  Hall,  in  which  Lord  Nelson  was 
feasted.  Another  cavern,  Cornwallis  Hall,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  is  also  shown.  Certainly,  to  the  civilian  mind,  the 
fortress  seems  impregnable — at  all  events  from  the  land  end, 
but  many  military  experts  hold  that  the  armament  of  these 
renowned  fortifications  is  insufficient  and  out  of  date.  In  short, 
most  of  the  cannon  are  obsolete  muzzle-loading  smooth-bores. 
After  the  galleries,  the  Signal  Tower,  the  Stalactite  Cave  of 
St.  Michael,  and,  farther  south,  the  ruins  of  the  O’Hara  Tower, 
which  is  almost  the  highest  of  the  rock,  should  be  visited. 

Europa  Point. — If  the  visit  to  the  fortifications  is  impracti- 
cable, then  the  tourist  should  drive  to  the  Europa  Point  for  the 
sake  of  the  view.  The  drive,  too,  is  charming. 

The  Alameda. — These  Public  Gardens  are  the  pride  of 
Gibraltar,  and  are  tastefully  laid  out  with  a wealth  of  tropical 
plants  and  shrubs.  On  the  Grand  Parade  close  by  is  mounted 
one  of  the  two  loo-ton  guns  which  Gibraltar  boasts  of — soon, 
however,  to  be  replaced  by  guns  of  a more  modern  pattern. 
Conspicuous  features  in  these  gardens  are  the  monuments  to 
Elliott  and  Wellington,  which  are  not  an  artistic  success  ; in  fact, 
Mr.  H.  D.  Traill’s  sarcastic  remark,  “ The  mysterious  curse 
pronounced  upon  English  statuary  appears  to  follow  it  even 
beyond  seas  ; but  the  execution  of  the  effigies  of  these  national 
heroes  may  perhaps  be  forgotten  in  the  interest  attaching  to 
their  subjects,”  is  quite  excusable.  Trooping  the  colours  takes 
place  here  every  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  during  the  winter. 

Public  Buildings. — Of  little  interest.  Those  best  worth  visiting 
are  the  Convent,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  the  Main 
Guard.  The  Convent,  Southport  Street,  is  the  official  residence 
of  the  Governor.  In  the  banqueting  room  are  a few  relics  of  the 
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Great  Siege.  The  panels  of  the  doors  are  made  out  of  cedar  wood 
from  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish  men-of-war  which  bombarded 
the  Rock  in  1782.  In  the  patio  is  a curious  statue  of  General 
Elliott  carved  from  the  bowsprit  of  the  Spanish  San  Juan  taken 
at  Trafalgar.  The  garden  is  beautifully  laid  out,  and  contains  a 
dragon  tree  said  to  be  1,000  years  old.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  St.  Mary  was  originally  a mosque,  rebuilt  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Main  Guard  ha.s  a few  pictures 
by  the  French  artist  Henri  Regnault,  the  brilliant  young  painter 
who  was  killed  in  the  P'ranco-Prussian  war.  The  English 
Cathedral  is  a mean  and  ugly  modern  building  in  the  Moorish 
style,  quite  unworthy  of  the  important  Diocese  of  Gibraltar, 
which  extends  as  far  as  Constantinople.  A visit  to  the  Fish 
Market  in  the  early  morning  is  an  interesting  experience.  Many 
strange  fish,  including  cuttle-fish  and  other  unappetising  monsters 
of  the  deep,  are  to  be  seen  exposed  for  sale.  The  motley  and 
cosmopolitan  crowd,  Moors  and  Arabs  from  Tangier  and  Ceuta, 
gabardined  Jews,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  mingle  with  the  tourists  and 
red-coated  English  privates. 

A favourite  daily  sight  is  the  picturesque  ceremony  of 
the  locking  of  the  town  gates  at  sundown. 

“The  Keeper  of  the  Keys,  looking  very  like  a warder, 
despite  his  uniform,  marches  through  the  town  in  the  centre  of 
a military  guard,  preceded  by  a regimental  band  which  plays 
inspiring  and  familiar  tunes.  The  keys,  of  enormous  size,  are 
borne  aloft  before  him  as  an  outward  and  visible  emblem  of  the 
vigilance  of  Britain  in  guarding  her  prime  military  treasure. 

“ On  arriving  at  the  gates  the  guard  salutes,  the  martial  strains 
strike  up  with  a redoubled  paean  of  triumph,  while  the  great 
doors  slowly  swing  to,  and  are  solemnly  locked  for  the  night. 
Then  right-about-turn,  and  the  procession  marches  back  to  the 
convent  to  deposit  the  keys  in  the  Governor’s  keeping,  conveying 
by  its  passage  an  assurance  to  the  people  and  garrison  that  they 
may  rest  in  peace.” 

Excursions. — Algeciras.  Besides  the  regular  excursions  to  the 
Spanish  Lines,  Queen  of  Spain’s  Chair,  the  Cork  Woods,  etc., 
the  bay  should  be  crossed  in  one  of  the  little  steamers  of  the 
Algeciras  Railway  Company  to  Algeciras  (which  is  rapidly 
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becoming  a kind  of  residential  suburb  of  Gibraltar)  for  the  sake 
of  the  fine  views  of  the  famous  Rock. 

“ Algeciras  boasts  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  an  hotel, 
the  Reina  Cristina,  which,  as  regards  accommodation,  is  as  good 
as  can  be  found  anywhere  : while  as  regards  situation,  it  is  quiet, 
immediately  faces  Gibraltar,  and  comm.ands  a most  lovely 
panoramic  view  of  the  bay  and  straits,  with  their  never-ending 
procession  of  the  world’s  shipping.  Given  good  accommoda- 
tion, a splendid  climate,  and  lovely  surroundings,  what  more 
does  one  want  ? The  town  of  Algeciras  is  a quaint  but  com- 
paratively modern  Spanish  country  town.  The  streets  are  mostly 
well  paved  and  tolerably  clean.  The  Market  Place,  which  is 
best  reached  by  way  of  the  sea  front,  is  worth  visiting  at  about 
7 a.m.,  when  it  is  full  of  country  women  who  come  in  to  sell 
their  produce,  making  a very  animated  and  interesting  picture. 
In  the  heart  of  the  town  is  the  Plaza  Alta,  a large  paved  square, 
where  a military  band  plays  once  or  twice  a week,  and  well- 
dressed  women  display  their  frocks.  There  are  chairs  to  be  had, 
as  in  the  London  parks,  for  a small  charge,  and  there  are  a 
couple  of  confectioners’  shops  which  can  supply  a very  good  cup 
of  coffee.  About  five  minutes’  walk  beyond  the  Plaza  is  the 
Alameda,  a pretty  shady  garden  divided  into  plots,  each  of 
which  is  kept  up  by  a different  family  ; not  a bad  plan,  as 
rivalry  between  the  various  people  ensures  the  plots  being  kept 
in  order  without  expense  to  the  town.  The  bull-ring  is  situated 
on  a hill  west  of  the  Alameda,  and  is  the  centre  of  attraction  to 
thousands  of  people,  the  services  of  the  best  bull-fighters  in 
Spain  being  secured  for  the  fair-time.” 

There  are  now  two  English  hotels,  the  popular  Reina 
Cristina  (very  highly  spoken  of),  and  the  Anglo- Hispano. 

Ronda. — Another  interesting  excursion  is  to  the  picturesque 
mountain  town  of  Ronda,  some  seventy  miles  from  Gibraltar. 

Though  the  guide  books  have  long  discovered  Ronda,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years — since,  in  fact,  the  building  of  the  line 
from  Bobadilla  to  Algerciras,  which  is  the  last  link  in  the  trunk 
line  from  Paris  to  Gibraltar — that  it  has  come  within  the  ken  of 
the  ordinary  tourist.  This  singularly  picturesque  Moorish 
city  has  long  been  a favourite  subject  with  the  descriptive 
travel-writer,  and  has  perhaps  suftered  from  the  indiscreet 
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use  of  the  superlative  which  has  proved  such  a snare  with  writers 
of  impressions  de  voyage.  Ronda  is,  however,  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  striking  towns  in  the  South  of  Europe.  To  the 
painter  there  seems  almost  an  exaggerated  and  stagey  picturesque- 
ness in  the  aspect  of  this  romantic  town.  Its  streets  and  hanging 
gardens  are  built  on  a lofty  and  apparently  inaccessible  mountain 
plateau,  cut  ofif  from  the  rest  of  the  mountains  by  a tremendous 
ravine,  and  invite  comparison  with  Taormina  in  Sicily,  Con- 
stantine, Damascus,  and  Monaco.  If  you  imagine  the  famous 
Tete  de  Chien  transported  to  the  northern  end  of  old  Monaco, 
you  get  some  idea  of  the  boldness  of  its  site.  To  a mere  civilian 
it  seems  as  impregnable  as  the  north  front  of  Gibraltar,  and  one 
wonders  how  Ferdinand  and  his  knights  ever  succeeded  in  taking 
the  place. 

Humboldt,  we  suppose,  never  saw  Ronda,  or  he  would  no 
doubt  have  included  it  in  that  famous  apothegm  which  gives 
Constantinople,  Naples,  and  Salzburg  the  pre-eminence  in  beauty 
of  the  cities  of  the  world — an  opinion  which  hotel  keepers  in 
these  favoured  towns  are  not  unreasonably  given  to  quoting 
ad  nauseam  in  their  announcements,  which  make  the  thoughtful 
reflect  on  the  strange  fate  which  has  so  wrongfully  utilised  this 
great  savant  as  a mere  hotel  tout  ! 

Wise  travellers  will  accept  with  equanimity  the  altered  con- 
ditions of  travel  which  have  caused  Ronda  to  be  exploited  as  a 
goal  for  tourists.  In  the  country  which  boasts  the  bad  eminence 
of  having  the  worst  hotels  in  Europe,  it  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for  that  the  inclusion  of  this  picturesque  semi-Oriental 
town  in  the  programme  of  the  great  tourist  firms,  owing  to  the 
development  of  the  railway,  has  given  an  extraordinary  impetus 
to  local  hotel  enterprise.  A good  modern  hotel  (New  Station 
Hotel),  with  baths,  electric  light,  and  other  up-to-date  appoint- 
ments, is  to  be  found  here,  and  the  terms  are  reasonable.  Even 
the  aesthetic  but  seasoned  traveller,  knowing  what  hotel  accom- 
modation means  off  the  beaten  track  in  Spain,  will  be  more 
inclined  to  tolerate  the  throngs  who  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Messrs.  Cook,  when  their  incursion  means  comfortable  bed  and 
board  for  the  independent  traveller. 

The  chief  curiosities  are,  of  course,  the  wonderful  Tajo  or 
gorge  which  divides  the  precipice  on  which  Old  and  New  Ronda 
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are  built,  and  the  old  Bridge  of  San  Miguel  which  spans  the 
chasm  some  600  ft.  above  the  torrent.  The  most  striking  view 
is  from  below — a scene  which  has  been  the  despair  of  many 
artists  who  have  essayed  the  feat  of  David  Roberts  and  attempted 
to  represent  the  solemn  grandeur  of  this  stupendous  gorge. 
Other  sights  are  the  Hanging  Gardens  of  Alameda,  whence  one 
looks  down  a sheer  descent  of  over  a thousand  feet,  the  Casa 
del  Roy,  and  the  famous  Mina  de  Ronda,  a staircase  cut  on  the 
face  of  the  precipice  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  sight-seeing  here  is  accompanied  with 
a certain  amount  of  discomfort,  owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  sportive  youth  of  Ronda,  who  carry  out  the  proverbial 
method  of  greeting  the  stranger  with  ‘ ‘ ’alf  a brick  ” with  a 
genial  brutality  that  is  a little  disconcerting  to  the  tourist.  A 
traditional  custom,  observed  as  religiously  now  as  in  the  time  of 
Richard  Ford,  is  to  gather  on  the  old  bridge  and  take  pot  shots 
with  stones  at  the  hapless  tourists  below.  These  playful  atten- 
tions can,  however,  be  kept  in  check  by  a judicious  application 
of  backsheesh.  It  is,  however,  with  the  potentialities  of  Ronda 
as  a summer  hill-station  for  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar  that  we  are 
now  chiefly  concerned.  This  elevated  plateau  is  already  much 
frequented  as  a summer  resort  by  residents  of  Seville  and 
Cordova  on  account  of  its  coolness,  for  in  these  parched  cities 
of  the  plain  the  shade  temperature  rarely  falls  below  8o^  As 
a hill-station  for  military  men  and  Government  officials  stationed 
at  Gibraltar  it  should  prove  of  great  service.  Indeed,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  become  a popular  sanatorium,  and 
serve  as  the  Simla  or  Darjeeling  of  Gibraltar. 

A good  description  of  Ronda  as  a health  resort,  by  Dr. 
William  Turner,  of  Gibraltar  (who  has  kindly  written  for  me 
the  medical  essay  printed  below),  will  be  found  in  the  Journo* 
of  Balneology  and  Cliniaiology  for  January  1903,  which  I regret 
I have  not  space  to  quote  from. 

The  hotel  accommodation  is  fair,  the  leading  hotel  being  the 
recently  opened  Reina  Victoria,  under  the  same  proprietorship 
as  the  Reina  Cristina  Hotel,  Algeciras. 
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NOTE  ON  GIBRALTAR  AS  A WINTER  RESORT. 

By  William  Turner,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Although  there  are  few  travelled  Englishmen  who  have  not 
visited  or  passed  within  view  of  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  only 
of  recent  years  that  much  has  been  done  to  render  it  easily 
accessible  to  tourists  and  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of 
invalids.  Various  influences  have  combined  to  retard  its  develop- 
ment as  a winter  health  resort,  notwithstanding  the  many 
advantages  which  it  undoubtedly  possesses  over  some  of  the 
other  Mediterranean  stations — in  respect,  for  instance,  of  its 
climate,  its  insular  position,  its  proximity  to  England,  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  a British  possession  at  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Foremost  amongst  these  deterring  influences  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  it  had  generally  been  regarded  as  essentially  a 
military  fortress  where  every  individual  resident  was  bound 
down  by  military  regulations  and  restrictions,  and  where  the 
civil  element  was  admitted  only  on  sufferance.  There  was  also 
the  important  consideration  that  it  could,  until  lately,  be 
approached  only  through  the  much  dreaded  Bay  of  Biscay. 
Another  decided  obstacle  was  the  indifferent  accommodation 
obtainable  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  gain  admission 
within  its  walls.  A further  impediment  was  created  by  the  idea 
that  a form  of  fever  called  “Rock  fever”  was  prevalent  in 
Gibraltar,  rendering  it  an  undesirable  place  of  residence. 

These  obstacles  can  now  no  longer  be  said  to  exist.  British 
subjects  are  free  to  reside  in  Gibraltar,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  rule  that  they  may  not  enter  or  leave  the  fortress  during 
the  night  they  are  practically  as  free  from  restriction  as  they 
would  be  in  England. 

Accommodation. — No  better  proof  of  the  rapid  development 
of  Gibraltar  as  a winter  resort  could  be  afforded  than  the  fact 
that  within  the  last  few  years  its  hotel  accommodation  has  been 
more  than  doubled  ; and  although  there  seems  still  to  be  a 
demand  for  more  hotels  of  the  best  class,  some  of  those  now 
existing  may  be  fully  relied  on  for  all  ordinary  comforts.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  two  large  first-class  hotels,  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  Algeciras-Bobadilla  Railway,  are  about  to  be 
constructed,  one  at  Algeciras  and  one  at  Ronda.  These  will 
be  placed  under  the  same  management  as  the  Hotel  de  Madrid 
of  Seville,  which  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
comfortable. 

Of  Sports  and  Pastimes  Gibraltar  affords  a fair  share.  During 
the  winter  months  the  Calpe  hounds  meet  twice  or  thrice  weekly 
in  the  neighbouring  Spanish  country,  and  hunting  constitutes 
an  important  element  in  the  recreation  of  the  Garrison.  A golf 
course  has  been  opened  near  Algeciras,  and  is  well  patronised. 
Tennis,  boating,  sea-fishing,  picnicing  in  the  cork  woods  and 
pine  woods,  may  all  be  indulged  in,  and  military  bands  play  on 
certain  afternoons  in  the  public  gardens. 

Situation. — Gibraltar  is  built  on  a portion  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rock,  and  faces  the  bay.  It  extends  from  near  the 
level  of  the  water  to  a height  of  250  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  main  part  is  somewhat  densely  populated,  but  the  suburbs 
lying  towards  the  south  are  not  so,  and  they  include  a consider- 
able space  which  is  well  wooded  with  pine,  eucalyptus,  acacia, 
pepper,  and  a variety  of  other  trees  and  shrubs.  Here  also  are 
the  public  gardens,  well  laid  out  with  pleasant  walks  shaded  by 
pine  trees,  and  affording  a suitable  recreation  ground  for  invalids, 
especially  those  affected  with  pulmonary  complaints. 

As  to  climate^  one  of  the  main  features  is  the  remarkable 
equability  of  the  temperature,  the  mean  winter  temperature  in 
the  shade  being  about  62°  Fahr.  Although  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  annual  rainfall  occurs  during  the  winter  (average  32  inches) 
the  number  of  rainy  days  is  particularly  small,  as  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  rain  falls  during  the  night ; hence  the 
large  amount  of  sunshine  which  is  characteristic  of  the  winter 
climate  of  the  Rock.  The  atmosphere  as  a whole  may  be 
described  as  rather  humid,  approaching  in  this  respect  the 
condition  met  with  at  Madeira. 

Sanitation. — During  the  past  ten  years  sanitary  reforms  have 
been  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  at  very  great  expense,  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  to  these  reforms  may  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  Gibraltar  is  now  one  of  the  healthiest 
stations  under  British  control.  The  statement  of  Professor 
Flirsch  in  his  well-known  work  on  the  “Geographical  Distribution 
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of  Disease”  that  “Gibraltar,  built  on  rock,  enjoys  an  almost 
absolute  immunity  from  malarious  diseases,”  is  fully  borne  out 
by  my  own  observations.  The  so-called  “ Rock  fever  ” has  been 
reduced  to  a mere  fraction  of  its  former  proportions,  and  during 
the  past  decade  I have  not  met  with  a single  instance  of  this, 
or  of  typhoid  fever,  amongst  the  winter  visitors  to  the  Rock. 

Water  Supply. — There  being  no  reliable  wells  or  springs  on 
the  Rock,  the  inhabitants  have  to  utilise  the  winter’s  rain  for 
their  supply  of  drinking  water.  This  is  stored  in  large  masonry 
underground  tanks,  with  which  each  house  is  furnished. 
Provided  it  is  properly  stored  no  objection  can  be  raised  against 
this  as  a safe  and  potable  water.  P'or  sanitary  purposes  another 
water  supply  is  pumped  into  the  town  from  wells  sunk  in  the 
neutral  ground,  and  this  is  unlimited  in  quantity  but  is  unfit  for 
drinking. 

The  Season  of  the  year  most  suitable  for  visitors  is  from  the 
first  of  November  (by  which  time  the  rain  has  usually  begun  to 
fall  and  vegetation  to  revive)  until  the  first  of  May,  when  the 
sun  becomes  unpleasantly  warm,  and  most  people  begin  to  crave 
for  more  northern  latitudes,  many  proceeding  vid  Marseilles, 
to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  thence  through  the  higher  Swiss 
stations  to  England. 

PRACTICAL  INFORMATION. 

Routes. — See  beginning  of  book. 

Hotels.,  etc. — The  Gibraltar  hotel  accommodation  is  scarcely 
what  one  might  expect  from  the  importance  of  the  place.  There 
is  no  hotel  at  all  equal  to  the  Reina  Cristina  at  Algeciras  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bay.  There  have  been  great  changes  in  the 
hotels  the  last  few  years.  The  Royal  is  closed,  while  the  Europa 
was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  new  harbour  works.  The 
leading  hotels  now  are  the  Bristol  (C.),  the  Grand  (C.),  and  the 
Cecil,  in  Waterport  Street,  a comfortable  house,  but  somewhat 
noisy.  Pension  from  loy. 

The  Grand  is  conveniently  situated  in  the  main  street,  near 
the  Post  Office,  but  is  almost  as  noisy  as  the  Cecil.  The  Bristol 
is  in  a more  retired  but  easily  accessible  situation,  opposite  the 
Cathedral.  The  cooking  is  said  to  be  good.  An  hotel  with 
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more  reasonable  prices  is  the  Continental,  in  Waterport  Street. 
A more  unpretending  but  comfortable  hotel  is  the  Calpe,  also 
in  Waterport  Street,  but  its  situation  is  not  good.  It  has  been 
recommended  for  its  cuisine.  English  billiard  table.  Pension^ 
IOJ-.  At  all  the  Gibraltar  hotels  wine  is  an  extra,  and  the 
hours  of  meals  are  modelled  on  the  English  plan.  This  will  be 
found  a great  improvement.  Strangers  do  not  easily  accustom 
themselves  to  the  Spanish  hours — lunch,  for  instance,  10.30  to  12. 

Villas  and  Apartyjients. — 'Villas  are  very  scarce,  owing  to  the 
limited  area  available  for  building.  In  fact,  the  authorities  seem 
inclined  to  discourage  English  winter-residents.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  get  a furnished  house  or  villa  in  Gibraltar  at  a 
moderate  price  ; but  at  Campamento  (just  over  the  Spanish 
lines)  villas  can  be  rented  for  the  winter  at  fairly  reasonable 
rates.  There  are  some  villas  to  be  hired  at  Algeciras,  and 
several  others  are  being  built  near  the  new  H6tel  Reina  Cristina. 
The  H6tel  Reina  Cristina  at  Algeciras,  built  quite  recently, 
“is  of  the  most  comfortable  and  luxurious  description,  is  under 
English  management,  and  is  largely  patronised  by  English 
visitors  during  the  winter  months.”  (Acc.  lOO  ; B.  from  2 pes.  ; 
L.  5 pes. ; D.  8 pes.  ; R.  from  10  pes.  50  c.  ; P.  from  25  pes. ; 
E.L.) 

There  are  several  boarding-houses  in  Gibraltar,  where  the 
charges  are  reasonable,  usually  6j.  to  8y.  a day.  The  Carlton 
House  (Mrs.  H.  R.  Austin),  Scud  Hill,  under  English  manage- 
ment, is  perhaps  the  best,  but  the  charges  are  higher.  More 
moderate  are  Rugby  House  (proprietor,  Mr.  T.  Gibson),  Prince 
Edward  Ramp  (55’.  a day),  and  Family  Plouse  (A.  W.  Smith  & 
Co.),  30,  City  Mill  Lane. 

Church  Services. — Cathedral,  ii  a.m.  and  6 p.m.  Bishop, 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Collins.  Chaplain,  Dean  Govett.  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church  (St.  Andrew’s),  ii  a.m.  and  6.30  p.m. 
Minister,  Rev.  Brown  Smith. 

Governor. — General  Sir  Frederick  W.  F.  Forestier  Walker, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B. 

Colonial  Secretary. — Frederick  Evans,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G. 

Consuls. — Spain : Senor  Marti.  United  States : R.  L. 
Sprague,  Esq.,  Prince  Edward’s  Road. 

English  Doctors. — Dr.  N.  Oman,  South  Barrack  Road ; 
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Dr.  \V.  Turner,  Castle  Road  ; Dr.  A.  Triay,  Bell  Lane.  Dr. 
Abrines,  Prince  Edward  Ramp  ; Dr.  Baca,  Martin  Street ; Dr. 
Canilia,  South  Barrack  Road. 

English  Dentists. — Messrs.  Bollard,  City  Mill  Lane  ; Mar- 
tinez, Waterport  Street. 

English  Chemists. — Dr.  Patron’s  Pharmacy,  next  door  to 
Royal  Hotel ; W.  F.  Roberts,  Church  Street ; J.  A.  Garibaldi 
(M.P.S.,  England),  opposite  Catholic  Cathedral. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Cook's  Agency. — Waterport  Street.  Inter- 
national Sleeping  Car  Co.’s  Agency  here  also. 

Postal  Arrangements. — All  letters  must  have  Gilbraltar  postage 
stamps.  London  mails  go  via  Madrid.  Rates  : Gibraltar  (local), 
\d.  : Spain,  Morocco,  and  Canary  Islands  \d.  under  f oz.,  2d. 
under  i oz.  ; for  England  \d.  the  ^oz. ; to  all  countries  in  the 
Postal  Union,  2\d.  the  ^oz.  English  Postal  orders  can  be  cashed 
at  Gibraltar  and  also  at  Malta.  Parcels  : Up  to  3 lb.  IJ’.,  between 
3 and  7 lb.  25.,  between  7 and  ii  lb.  3^.  Telegrams  ; To 
England,  via  Spain,  or  via  submarine  cable,  3</.  per  word. 

The  English  mail  leaves  daily  at  8.15  a.m.  The  postal  service 
has  been  accelerated  lately,  and  now  takes  four  days  only.  Post 
Office  in  Main  Street. 

Spanish  railways  have  now  adopted  the  24  o’clock  reckoning. 

English  Banks. — T.  Mosley  & Co.,  A.  L.  Galliano,  Anglo- 
Egyptian,  and  Thos.  Cook  & Son. 

Cafe.  —Cafe  Universal,  near  Post  Office.  Coffee,  20  c.  Also 
at  the  Alameda.  Restaurants  at  the  Grand  Hotel  ; Imperial  ; 
Cafe  Universal. 

Conveyances. — Cab  fares  : By  time  u.  6d.  the  hour,  and  <^d. 
for  every  additional  hour  ; from  steamer  to  hotel  with  a reason- 
able amount  of  luggage,  2s.  is  usually  asked  : by  the  course,  li’. 
Saddle-horses  : Fairly  good  mounts  can  be  had  for  5^-.  the  after- 
noon, or  Si',  for  the  day.  Boat  fares  : Landing  with  luggage,  li. 
a head,  and  ij-.  for  any  reasonable  amount  of  luggage.  Bar- 
gaining advisable. 

Guides. — Unnecessary  for  the  town.  For  shooting  excursions 
10  pesetas  a day,  the  guide  finding  himself. 

House  Agents. — Mr.  J.  Saccone  (Villas)  ; Mr.  D.  Benaim. 
Church  Street ; Mr.  B.  Varese,  Governor’s  Parade. 

Living  Expenses. — House-rent  and  hotels  dear,  and  labour  of 
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all  kinds  equally  so  ; but  provisions  are  fairly  cheap  and 
plentiful,  especially  fruit  and  fish. 

Money. — Both  English  and  Spanish  money  is  in  circulation, 
but  (only  since  October  ist,  1898)  English  coins  are  alone 
officially  current.  Spanish  dollars  have  been  much  depreciated 
since  the  war  with  America,  27  to  28  being  the  average  exchange 
for  an  English  sovereign.  Hotel  bills,  however,  are  always 
made  out  in  shillings. 

Newspapers.  — The  Gibraltar  Chrotiicle.  The  organ  of  the 
Government.  Published  daily.  Two  Spanish  dailies. 

Shops,  etc. — 

Bookseller. — Beanland,  Church  Street. 

Bootmakers,~U.o\X\^20j  and  “ Golden  Boot,”  both  in  Church 
Street. 

Drapers  and  General  Outfitters. — Hasluck  & Co.,  Main 
Street ; Cazes  & Co.  ; Gamble  & Co.,  Waterport  Street. 

Dressmaker. — Mrs.  Cabedo,  Library  Ramp. 

Grocers  and  ^'English  A/wtj-.”— Messrs.  Abrines ; Junior 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  ; Lipton  ; Dickeson  Co., 
Hulhoven,  Convent  Place. 

Hairdresser. — Ballou,  Church  Street. 

Hatter. — Ballou,  Church  Street. 

Livery  Stables. — H.  Gonsalez,  Horse  Barrack  Lane. 

Oriental  Articles. — Benoliel,  Gunner’s  Lane  ; Mrs.  Hope, 
Governor’s  Parade. 

Photographers. — Cavilla  & Bruzon,  College  Lane;  Freyone, 
Waterport  Street. 

Saddlers. — Artesani,  Church  Street ; Ranells,  Church  Street. 

Tailors. — Rich, Southport  Street;  EIlicott,Governor’s Parade. 

Tobacconists. — Saccone,  Ltd.,  Market  Street ; Speed  & Co. 

Wine  Merchants. — Saccone,  Ltd. ; Speed  & Co. 

Caution  to  Visitors. — The  fact  that  Gibraltar  is  under  military 
rule,  and  in  short  more  a huge  garrison  than  an  ordinary 
residential  town,  sometimes  unpleasantly  obtrudes  itself  upon 
visitors.  It  is  important  to  remember  the  Hours  of  Gunfire. 
The  gates  are  closed  every  evening  at  gunfire,  and  do  not  open 
till  the  morning  gun  is  fired.  Plours  vary  from  4.5  a.m.  in  June 
to  6.35  a.m.  in  December  for  opening  the  gates,  and  from 
5.40  p.m.  in  December  to  8.20  p.m.  in  June  for  closing. 
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Amateur  photographers  should  note  that  trespassing  near 
the  forts,  sketching  or  photographing,  is  strictly  forbidden  under 
a penalty  of  £2^. 

Guide  Books,  etc. — “Gibraltar,”  by  H.  M.  Field  (Sampson 
Low,  1890).  Visitors  will  find  a great  deal  of  practical  and 
useful  information  in  the  “ Guide  and  Directory  of  Gibraltar,” 
3J".,  published  annually  at  the  Garrison  Library.  Gibraltar  is, 
of  course,  noticed  in  the  various  handbooks  to  Spain,  but  some- 
what cursorily.  For  a list  of  these,  see  under  Malaga. 
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I.  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CONTINENTAL  ANGLO-AMERICAN  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 


Abetone,  T.  Bonar. 

Atx-les- Bains,  Stanley  Rendall,  H6tel  Thermal  (Mentone  in 
winter) ; A.  S.  Gubb,  26,  Rue  de  Geneve  (Algiers  in 
winter). 

Alassio,  E.  G.  Boon,  Villa  Catarina. 

Algeciras,  A.  W.  W.  Dowding,  Villa  Santa  Rosa. 

Algiers,  A.  S.  Gubb,  Club  Anglais,  Mustapha  Superieur; 

E.  Pepper,  El  Biar. 

Assouan,  H.  E.  L.  Canney. 

Beaulieu-sur-Mer,  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis,  Villa  Lavis. 

Biarritz,  R.  H.  Browne-Carlhew,  Place  de  la  Mairie ; S. 

Mackew  ; D.  D.  Malpas,  25,  Avenue  Carnot. 

Bordighera,  J.  L.  Bogle,  Villa  Vaniglia  ; J.  A.  Goodchild  ; 

G.  Hamilton,  Villa  Pozzoforte  ; D.  L.  Hubbard. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  J.  A.  Philip,  33,  Rue  Victor  Hugo. 
Bourboule,  La,  A.  W.  Gilchrist,  Sunnybank  (Nice  in  winter). 
Brides-les-Bams,  D.  W.  Samways,  Villa  Edelweiss. 

Cairo,  A.  J.  M.  Bentley,  i,  Opera  Square  ; F.  C.  Madden, 
Maisow  Suares ; H.  M.  N.  Milton ; F.  M.  Sandwith, 
Sharia  Kasr-el-Nil;  P.  C.  E.  Tribe,  2,  Sharia  el  Maghraby. 
Cannes,  G.  C.  Bright,  Chalet  Magali  ; E.  H.  Douty,  La 
Madeleine  ; Mary  A.  Marshall  ; G.  Sanders. 

Davos  Platz,  W.  R.  Huggard. 

Florence,  A.  R.  Coldstream,  ii.  Lung’ Arno  Guicciardini  ; 
T.  G.  Garry,  2,  Via  Vecchietti  ; E.  A.  Gates,  Via 
Palestro ; T.  Henderson,  i,  Lungarno  Guicciardini  ; 
C.  R.  Parke,  6,  Via  Garibaldi. 

Gibraltar,  J.  E.  Ker  ; W.  Turner,  Colonial  Hospital. 

Helouan,  A.  J.  M.  Bentley,  Villa  Mena ; Overton  Hobson, 
Villa  Sakkarah. 
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Hyeres^  W.  P,  Biden,  La  Tour  Jeanne  ; C.  E.  Cormack,  Villa 
Marie  Therese,  Bd.  Beauregard. 

Levanto,  W.  T.  Beeby,  Villa  Santa. 

Me^itone^  J.  W.  Campbell,  Casa  Rossa  ; Stanley  Rendall,  Les 
Paliniers  ; D.  W.  Samways,  Villa  Flavie. 

Monte  Carlo,  R.  Pryce  Mitchell,  Villa  Henri  ; Rolla  Rouse, 
Winter  Palace,  Avenue  de  la  Maclone,  R.  Sim. 

Montreux,  A.  Gamgee,  Villa  Miguel,  Territet  ; Stuart  Tidey, 
Belle  Rive  ; A.  Tucker  Wise. 

Naples,  M.  W.  Gairdner,  128,  Rione  Amedeo  ; A.  H.  Gibbon, 
7,  Via  Pontano,  Rione  Amedeo  ; H.  B.  T.  Symons. 

Nice,  G.  J.  Amy,  6,  Boulevard  Victor  Hugo,  G.  H.  Brandt,  29, 
Boulevard  Victor  Hugo  ; J.  E.  Brandt,  29,  Boulevard  Victor 
Hugo  (Royat  in  summer)  ; A.  W.  Gilchrist,  39,  Boulevard 
Victor  Hugo  ; T.  Linn,  16,  Avenue  Massena. 

Orotava,  F.  Lishman,  Casa  Montana. 

Pan,  W.  H.  Bagnall,  4,  Rue  de  Perpignan  ; F.  L.  Brown. 

Port  Said,  Dr.  E.  Cuffey,  Lady  Strongford  Hospital. 

Ragatz,  J.  F.  Flolland. 

Rapallo,  W.  Winslow. 

Ro?ne,  W.  W.  Baldwin,  25  Via  Gregoriana  ; T.  Bonar,  114, 
Via  del  Babuino  ; G.  S.  Brock,  6,  Corso  dTtalia ; F.  IE.  B. 
Brown,  3,  Via  Venti  Settembre  ; J.  J.  Eyre,  31,  Piazza  di 
Spagna  ; W.  Fenwick,  3,  Via  Mario  de  Fiori ; A.  G. 
Welsford,  35,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Royat-les- Bains,  G.  H.  Brandt ; J.  E.  Brandt. 

Salies-de- Bearn,  R.  de  M.  Clay. 

Salsomaggiore,  J.  J.  Eyre,  Hotel  des  Thermes. 

San  Remo,  M.  G.  Foster,  Villa  San  Giovanni  ; H.  C.  Miller, 
18,  Villa  Mary,  Via  Roma. 

St.  Moritz,  E.  H.  Douty,  Villa  Monplaisir,  J.  F.  Holland. 

Taormina,  C.  E.  Dashwood,  Villa  Bella  Vista, 

Territet,  A.  E.  Leeson  (see  also  Spezia). 

Vallombrosa,  W.  Fenwick. 

Varenna,  F.  E.  Eliot,  Hotel  Royal. 

Varese,  H.  Higgins,  3,  Via  Staurenghi. 

Venice,  E.  van  Someren,  2158,  Campo  S.  Polo. 

Viareggio,  H.  Munro. 
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II.  AUSTRIAN  WINTER  RESORTS. 

The  choice  of  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in  Austria,  and 
especially  in  Tyrol,  is  almost  embarrassing — so  many 
delightful  places  of  sojourn  present  their  claims.  But  as 
regards  winter  resorts  it  is  simpler,  though  the  choice  is  still 
ample.  It  would  seem  an  invidious  task  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  the  charming  winter  places — Meran,  Botzen,  Trent,  Riva, 
Innsbruck,  Salzburg,  Abbazia,  etc. — each  offering  special  attrac- 
tions. But  I am  not  holding  a brief  for  any  particular  resort. 

“Tyrol,”  writes  Mr.  Hope  Moncrieff,  “is  a grand  mountain 
country,  inhabited  by  a hardy  people  devout  beyond  most 
Catholics,  simple  in  manner,  and  in  many  points  resembling 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  even  to  the  bare  knees  of  their 
national  costume.  Ruined  castles  and  once  flourishing  towns 
are  not  wanting  to  tell  of  an  industrial  past,  when  the  Tyrolese 
valleys  made  one  of  the  great  highroads  between  the  northern 
and  southern  dominions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.” 

Innsbruck  first  demands  notice.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is 
no  city  of  the  same  size  in  Europe  so  well  gifted  both  by  nature 
and  art  as  the  Tyrolese  capital,  with  its  picturesque  setting  of 
wooded  hills,  flowery  meadows,  and  rapid  streams,  and  the 
glorious  background  of  rugged  Alpine  scenery.  Though  it  has 
a remarkably  mild  climate,  due  to  its  sheltered  position,  winter 
sports  of  all  kinds — ski-ing,  tobogganing,  skating  and  sleighing, 
etc. — may  be  indulged  in  almost  as  well  as  at  Davos  or  St. 
Moritz,  the  winter  pleasure  towns  of  Switzerland. 

Then,  being  a large  city,  visitors  have  here,  what  is  lacking 
of  course  at  the  Swiss  resorts  above  mentioned,  urban  amuse- 
ments for  the  evenings — good  theatres,  concerts,  bands,  cafes, 
etc.,  in  addition  to  the  various  social  entertainments  of  the 
English  residents,  for  a small  and  sociably  inclined  English 
colony  is  established  here. 

There  is  excellent  hotel  accommodation  at  varying  tariffs,  the 
leading  hotel,  Tyrol,  being  a luxurious  modern  house. 
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Salzburg  is  a little  outside  Tyrol  proper,  but  is  a popular 
winter  resort,  with  excellent  direct  railway  communications  with 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  It  has  been  aptly  described  as  the 
Oban  of  Austria.  Urban  amusements  are  plentiful.  There  is 
a well-appointed  Kurhaus  and  a new  theatre.  Salzburg,  too, 
is  a place  of  considerable  historic  and  artistic  interest.  Was  it 
not  the  birthplace  of  Mozart  and  the  home  of  Paracelsus? 

Meran,  nestling  in  the  Valley  of  the  Passe  and  Adige,  pro- 
tected from  cold  winds  by  vine-clad  hills,  is  an  ideal  winter 
resort,  and  is  much  frequented  by  the  English.  The  former 
capital  of  Tyrol  has,  indeed,  three  distinct  seasons  : (i)  the  winter 
climatic  season  ; (2)  the  spring  cure  season,  when  it  serves  also 
as  a pleasant  intermediate  resort  for  those  returning  to  northern 
climes  from  wintering  in  the  Riviera,  South  Italy,  or  Egypt ; 
(3)  the  grape-cure  season,  in  the  autumn.  The  climate  is 
remarkably  mild  and  the  sky  exceptionally  clear  during  the 
winter.  The  visitor  can  enjoy  many  walks  and  drives  through 
vineyards,  orchards,  fields  and  meadows,  and  plenty  of  excur- 
sions can  be  made.  Concerts  are  given  twice  daily  at  the 
Kurhaus,  while  reunions,  balls,  and  other  entertainments  are 
held  during  the  season. 

Meran  has  good  lawn  tennis  and  croquet  clubs,  and  permits 
for  fishing  and  shooting  can  easily  be  obtained.  Skating, 
tobogganing,  sleighing,  etc.,  are  much  indulged  in  during  the 
winter.  The  two  leading  hotels,  “Archduke  John’*  and  the 
“ Meranerhof,”  give  the  visitor  every  home  comfort. 

Botzen-Gries,  on  the  main  line  from  Munich  to  Verona  and 
Bologna,  is  preferred  by  some  even  to  Meran.  The  situation 
is  equally  picturesque  and  equally  well  protected.  As  an 
invalid  resort  it  is  in  some  respects  the  most  suitable  of  any  in 
Tyrol.  The  quaint  historic  towns  of  Trent  and  Brixen  are  also 
beginning  to  be  known  as  residential  winter  stations. 

And  now,  proceeding  southwards,  we  reach  RIva,  on  the 
beautiful  Lake  Garda.  Riva— in  name  as  well  as  in  its  climate 
and  vegetation  it  suggests  the  Riviera— is  perhaps  better  known 
as  an  intermediate  than  a winter  resort,  for  which  its  more  lively 
neighbour,  Arco,  is  generally  preferred,  with  its  well-appointed 
casino.  The  sub-tropical  vegetation  shows  us  that  we  must 
not  expect  the  skating  and  other  sports  of  northern  Tyrol.  But 
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if  Riva  is  quiet  and  retired,  it  can  boast  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  luxurious  hotels  in  all  this  region  of  fine  hotels  in  the 
magnificent  Palace  Hotel  Lido,  opened  in  1900, 

These  Tyrolese  resorts  are  easily  reached  from  the  Riviera  via 
Genoa — Milan,  and  either  via  Verona  and  the  Brenner  Pass,  or 
Milan  and  Desenzano,  by  steamer  across  the  lake  Garda  to  Riva, 
and  from  there  by  the  mountain  railway  to  Trent — Botzen  (to 
Meran  branch  railway  from  here)  and  Innsbruck.  From  Inns- 
bruck to  England  the  route  is  vid  the  beautiful  Arlberg  to 
Zurich  and  Bale,  or  vid  Bregenz  on  the  lake  of  Constance  and 
the  Black  Forest  railway  to  Baden  (or  the  alternative  route 
vid  Strasburg), 

Other  delightful  winter  quarters,  though  at  present  frequented 
only  in  the  summer,  abound  in  this  charming  region  ; but  the 
space  allotted  for  a summary  of  the  recognised  winter  stations  is 
already  exceeded,  and  I must  refer  inquirers  to  the  excellent 
brochures  and  pamphlets  that  are  to  be  had  gratis  from  the 
Austrian  Travel  Bureau,  Birkbeck  Chambers,  W.C. 

But  the  claims  of  the  famous  Austrian  seaside  resort,  Abbazia, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  If  Innsbruck  and  Meran  are  the  Davos 
and  St.  Moritz  of  Austria,  Abbazia  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Austrian  Nice. 

This  beautiful  watering  place  has  an  undeniably  charming 
situation,  nestling  on  the  shores  of  a bay  so  land-locked  that 
it  seems  a lake  rather  than  a sea,  while  wooded  hills  form  an 
effective  middle  distance  to  the  background  of  the  lofty  mountains 
of  the  Julien  range.  There  is,  indeed,  a superficial  resemblance 
to  Cap  Martin  or  Beaulieu  on  the  Riviera,  perhaps  the  two  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  whole  of  that  lovely  region. 

It  is  about  half  an  hour’s  drive  from  Mattuglie- Abbazia 
station,  twelve  hours  from  Vienna,  and  within  an  hour’s  drive  of 
Fiume.  Attractively  situated,  and  well  sheltered  by  wooded  hills 
from  the  north,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  an  invalid  station. 
It  has,  indeed,  a double  character  as  a favourite  wdnter  and 
spring  refuge,  and  as  a bathing-place  in  summer. 

In  the  former  capacity  it  seems  to  be  more  appreciated,  as 
prices  are  raised  for  the  winter  season  at  the  large  hotels.  The 
faculty  recommend  it  for  what  are  somewdiat  loosely  described 
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nervous  ailments,  and  it  is  also  considered  a suitable  place 
for  anaemic  patients. 

Its  climate  is  usually  mild  and  sunny,  and  might  be  compared 
with  that  of  Rapallo  or  Nervi  rather  than  with  that  of  Nice  or 
Cannes,  for  the  air  is  slightly  more  humid  than  the  atmosphere 
of  the  French  Riviera. 

One  great  attraction  to  the  generality  of  visitors  is  the 
excellence  of  its  hotel  accommodation.  The  traveller  has  the 
choice  of  palatial  hotels,  the  Hotel  Stephanie  or  the  Quarnero, 
or  he  can  put  up  at  well-appointed  but  more  modest  houses  like 
the  H6tel  Bellevue,  or  the  H6tel  Pension  Quisisana.  A feature 
of  Abbazia  are  the  well-appointed  and  self-contained  villas  such 
as  Villas  Angiolina,  Slatina,  Laura,  Flora,  Amalia,  Mandria, 
etc. , which  are  virtually  dependencies  of  these  two  hotels. 

A debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  sun- worshippers  to  that  famous 
enterprise,  the  International  Sleeping-Car  Company,  to  whom 
the  Baths  Establishment  and  nearly  all  the  hotels  practically 
belong,  and  who  have  done  so  much  to  develop  the  resources  of 
this  Nice  of  the  Adriatic;  and  also  to  Mr.  Frederick  Schuler,  a 
Director  of  the  South  Austrian  Railway,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  discovered  Abbazia. 

“The  Pearl  of  the  Adriatic,”  as  it  has  been  termed  by  its 
admirers,  is  a decidedly  aristocratic  as  well  as  cosmopolitan 
resort,  and  is  a favourite  winter  sojourn  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Its  vogue  among  Royalties  seems  to  be  increasing. 
Indeed,  it  is  rumoured  that  in  the  coming  spring  {1904)  no  less 
than  four  crowned  heads  of  Europe  will  meet  at  Abbazia. 

Abbazia  is  a good  centre  for  excursionists.  For  instance,  the 
renowned  Caves  of  Adelsberg  and  the  grand  scenery  of  the 
Semmering  are  within  an  easy  journey  b)^  rail. 

The  railway  communications  are  very  convenient,  and  Abbazia 
can  be  reached  as  easily  and  almost  as  quickly  from  London  as 
Florence  or  Rome.  There  is  a through  carriage  to  Abbazia 
from  Ostend  by  the  Daily  Ostend-Vienna  Express,  in  connection 
with  the  10  a.m.  Continental  Express  from  Charing  Cross. 
The  fare  is  ;^io  9^.  4<^.,  and  the  sleeping-car  supplement  is 
£1  ^s.  id.  By  this  service  Abbazia  can  be  reached  in  less 
than  two  days  from  London. 
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III.— LEGAL  NOTES  ON  HIRING  HOUSES, 
FLATS,  AND  APARTMENTS  IN  FRANCE.* 

Agreements  for  tenancy  can  be  made  verbally  or  by 
writing. 

I.  Leases  in  writing  are  usually  made  for  a term  of  three, 
six,  nor  nine  years,  either  at  the  will  of  both  parties^  which 
means  that  either  party  can  cancel  the  lease  at  the  end  of  each 
period  of  three  years  upon  giving  the  reciprocal  notice  agreed 
upon,  or  at  the  will  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  It  is  pre- 
ferable, if  possible,  that  strangers  should  themselves  reserve  the 
sole  right  of  cancelling  the  lease  at  the  end  of  each  term  of 
three  years,  for  if,  in  case  of  death  (which  does  not  cancel  a 
lease)  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  the  tenant  should  not  himself 
be  able  to  continue  in  possession,  he,  or  his  successors,  may 
find  themselves  saddled  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  premises 
which  he  or  they  cannot  enjoy.  A lease  which  has  been  made 
in  writing  ceases  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  without  it  being 
necessary  to  give  notice  to  quit. 

2.  If  the  agreement  is  an  unwritten  one,  but  possession  has 
not  been  taken,  and  one  of  the  parties  repudiates  it,  proof  of 
its  existence  cannot  be  given  by  witnesses,  even  although 
earnest  money  may  have  been  paid  ; but  he  who  denies  the 
agreement  can  be  put  upon  his  oath.  A receipt  for  rent, 
when  the  term  is  mentioned,  would  be  taken  as  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  tenancy.  When  there  is  a dispute  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  rent,  and  no  receipt  has  been  given,  the  pro- 
prietor is  believed  upon  his  statement  unless  the  tenant  claims 
a valuation,  in  which  case  the  cost  falls  upon  him  if  the 
valuation  exceeds  the  amount  he  offers. 

3.  In  the  south  of  France  villas  and  apartments  are  let  by 
the  year,  season,  or  month.  Unfurnished  apartments  are 
seldom  let  for  a shorter  period  than  one  year,  and  whether  for 
a year  or  term  of  years,  writing  is  not  absolutely  essential  ; but 
it  is  almost  necessary  and  certainly  advisable,  for  the  conditions 
are,  in  default  of  writing,  interpreted  to  a great  extent  by 

* Abridged  by  permission  from  “French  Law  and  Customs  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon,”  by  Arthur  S.  Browne  (2nd  Edition,  2s.  6d,  net.  Health 
Resorts  Bureau,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  1907). 
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custom.  The  term,  in  the  case  of  verbal  agreements  for 
tenancy  of  unfurnished  villas  or  apartments,  begins  and  ends 
on  October  1st  (St.  Michel)  at  midday  ; but  to  facilitate  removals 
the  outgoing  tenant  must,  for  at  least  two  days  previously  to  his 
quilting,  place  one  or  two  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  incoming 
tenant.  Leases  drawn  with  many  and  long  clauses  and  con- 
ditions should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  for  the  law  on 
leases  is  clear  and  well  defined,  and  requires,  as  a rule,  very 
slight  modification. 

4.  Notice  to  quit  must  be  given  (in  writing  by  preference)  on 
or  before  June  24th  (St.  Jean). 

5.  Rent  is  payable  half-yearly  and  six  months  in  advance^  on 
October  ist  and  April  1st. 

6.  Furnished  villas  and  apartments  in  the  south  of  France 
are  usually  let  for  the  season,  but  sometimes  by  the  year, 
month,  or  day.  P’urnished  villas  or  apartments  taken  for 
the  winter  season  are  quitted  by  April  30th  without  there  being 
any  necessity  to  give  notice.  Single  rooms  are  presumed  to  be 
taken  by  the  month,  and  fifteen  days’  notice  to  quit  is  required. 

7.  The  rent  for  furnished  apartments  is  payable,  by  custom, 
half  on  entry  and  the  balance  at  the  half  term  of  the  tenancy. 
In  the  case  of  furnished  rooms  the  rent  is  payable  each  month 
in  advance. 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  all  notices  to  quit  and  acceptances 
of  notices,  and  all  agreements  for  tenancy,  no  matter  how 
short  may  be  the  period,  should  be  in  writing,  and  leases  or 
agreements  for  a term  of  years  should  be  on  stamped  paper, 
(60  centimes),  and  registered  ; the  cost  is  at  the  charge  of  the 
tenant. 

9.  Written  leases  must  be  registered  within  three  months  of 
their  date,  and  unwritten  agreements  must  be  declared  within 
the  same  period.  The  registration  duty  is  25  centimes  per  100 
francs,  calculated  upon  the  accumulated  rent  for  the  whole 
duration  of  the  lease,  but  if  the  lease  is  for  more  than  three 
years,  then  the  duty  may,  if  desired,  be  paid  by  instalments 
every  three  years  in  advance.  The  tenant  would  do  well  to 
make  certain  that  his  lease  is  duly  registered,  or  he  may  find 
himself  liable  for  a fine. 

10.  Under  hardly  any  circumstances  can  the  payment  of  rent 
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be  refused,  non-compliance  with  the  terms  of  agreement  giving 
rise  only  to  an  action  for  damages.  A tenant  has  in  all  cases  a 
right  to  sub-let  or  even  transfer  his  lease,  unless  expressly  pro- 
iiiluted  by  the  agreement,  which  prohibition  should  not  be 
allowed  ; while  in  the  south  of  France  he  may  also  sub-let  as 
a furnished  apartment  one  which  he  himself  rents.  The  can- 
celling of  a lease  necessarily  entails  the  cancelling  of  a sub- 
tenancy. It  is  important,  therefore,  on  entering  into  a 
sub-tenancy,  to  ascertain  that  the  principal  tenant  has  done 
nothing  to  invalidate  the  original  lease. 

11.  The  lighting  of  the  staircase  is  at  the  charge  of  the 
proprietor,  and  the  custom  in  the  provinces  is  that  the  gas 
can  be  extinguished  at  ten  o’clock. 

12.  The  concierge,  or  porter,  is  appointed  by  the  landlord; 
the  latter  is  therefore  responsible  for  the  faults  of  the  former. 
A concierge  cannot  accept  a tenant  on  his  own  responsibility  ; 
if  he  does  so  the  agreement  is  void,  and  the  landlord  may  be 
liable  for  damages  towards  the  intending  tenant.  The  concierge 
is  also  responsible  for  robbery  if  the  key  of  the  apartment  has 
been  entrusted  to  him. 

13.  The  concierge  has  the  house  under  his  care  ; he  must 
clean  the  stairs,  light  and  extinguish  the  gas,  receive  and  deliver 
letters  and  small  parcels  for  the  tenants,  and  give  proper 
attention  to  callers.  He  must  open  the  door  at  all  hours  to 
bo7ia-fide  callers  and  to  the  tenants,  unless  it  is  mutually 
arranged  otherwise.  But  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  go  on 
errands  or  take  messages  for  the  locataires.  A concierge  has 
no  claim  to  presents,  pecuniary  or  otherwise. 

14.  Tenants  should  insure  themselves  from  any  claims  that 
may  be  made  against  them  by  reason  of  damage  caused  by 
fire,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  although  the  landlord- 
may  he  insured,^  that  fact  does  not  debar  the  insurance  company 
from  claiming  compensation  from  the  tenant. 

15.  The  tenant  should  insure  against  three  risks  : (i)  against 
loss  to  his  furniture,  personal  effects,  etc.  ; (2)  against  any  claim 
the  landlord  may  have  against  him  by  reason  of  a fire  beginning 
on  the  premises  rented  ; (3)  any  claim  the  neighbours  may 
have  by  reason  of  the  fire  being  communicated  to  their  premises. 

16.  An  in-going  tenant  should  also  satisfy  himself  that  the 
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premises  are  in  a sufficiently  good  state  of  repair,  for  he  may 
be  sure  that,  once  in,  he  will  experience  great  difficulty  in 
getting  ev’en  the  most  ordinary  repairs  done,  and,  in  Paris 
especially,  he  should  have  every  defect  inventoried  and  signed 
by  the  landlord  before  taking  possession  ; for  the  tenant  is 
presumed  to  have  found  the  premises  in  a good  tenantable 
state  of  repair,  and  he  is  bound  to  give  them  up  in  the  same 
state,  unless  the  disrepair  is  caused  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear. 

17.  Tenants’  repairs  include  almost  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  premises,  including  chimney-pieces,  windows,  flooring, 
and  plastering.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an  inventory. 

18.  The  landlord  is  bound  to  undertake  the  larger  repairs 
which  may  be  necessary  during  the  tenancy,  and  the  tenant 
must  submit  to  the  inconvenience  which  the  carrying  out  of 
these  repairs  may  entail,  provided,  however,  that  the  premises 
are  sufficiently  habitable  for  himself  and  family,  and  that  the 
work  is  finished  within  forty  days.  If  the  repairs  cannot  be 
carried  out  within  this  period,  the  tenant  has  a right  to  claim  a 
diminution  of  rent,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  that  part  of 
the  premises  rendered  uninhabitable  and  to  the  time  required 
for  carrying  out  the  repairs. 

19.  It  is  a very  usual  occurrence  for  the  lease  to  contain  a 
clause  stating  that  the  tenant  shall  suffer  the  larger  repairs 
without  having  the  right  to  any  diminution  in  the  rent,  or  to 
damages,  no  matter  how  long  a time  the  carrying  out  of  these 
repairs  may  require.  Such  a clause  should  never  be  consented  to. 

20.  A landlord  cannot  change  the  arrangement  of  the  premises, 
or  build  so  as  to  deteriorate  the  same,  or  interfere  with  the 
tenant’s  full  enjoyment  of  the  premises. 

21.  A stranger  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  sanitary  laws  of 
France  are  far  from  satisfactory ; he  should,  therefore,  take 
care  that  the  premises  he  wishes  to  hire  are  in  a thoroughly 
healthy  condition.  A guinea  spent  for  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  a sanitary  engineer  (English  by  preference)  may  mean  the 
saving  of  a hundred. 

• 22.  In  the  case  of  a furnished  villa  or  apartment  a tenant 
should  also  have  an  inventory  of  furniture  most  carefully 
approved  on  his  behalf;  otherwise,  on  giving  up  possession, 
he  may  find  that  the  damage  he  has  caused,  or  is  presumed  to 
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have  caused,  far  exceeds  his  most  liberal  calculations  as  to 
probable  injury  to  cups  and  saucers,  tables  and  chairs,  and 
even  to  articles  the  existence  of  which  he  may  even  have  been 
unaware  until  the  crucial  day  of  reckoning  arrives.  The  tenant 
should  also  satisfy  himself  that  the  apartment  contains  sufficient 
furniture  for  his  requirements  ; for  once  in  possession  he  cannot 
compel  the  landlord  to  add  anything,  unless  it  may  be  articles 
of  absolute  necessity  for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  the  apartment. 

23.  There  are  two  kinds  of  taxes  which  affect  the  tenant  of 
an  unfurnished  house  or  apartment,  that  called  “doors  and 
windows,”  and  the  “poll  and  furniture.”  The  latter  is  always 
paid  by  the  tenant  himself.  The  first  is  payable  by  the  tenant, 
but  is  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  landlord  who  makes 
the  advance  and  has  the  right  to  claim  the  repayment  by  his 
tenant.  In  the  south  of  France  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  landlords  are  not  in  the  habit  of  claiming  repayment 
of  the  “doors  and  windows”  tax,  and  wherever  this  is  the 
custom,  and  the  tenant  has  once  entered  into  possession,  the 
landlord  is  precluded  from  afterwards  asserting  his  right  to 
repayment. 

24.  The  tenant  who  has  received  or  given  notice  to  quit  m st 
allow  the  landlord  to  show  the  apartment ; but  only  from  the 
date  of  the  proper  notice.  The  hours  for  visiting  an  apartment 
are  arranged  by  agreement  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  as  may 
be  settled  by  the  judge  whose  decision  upon  the  point  may  have 
been  asked  for.  In  Paris  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  the  apartment 
to  be  visited  from  10  to  4,  Sundays  and  holidays  included,  but 
in  the  south  of  France  only  one  hour  twice  a week  is  customary. 

25.  When  once  the  legal  notice  to  quit  the  premises  begins 
to  lun,  the  proprietor  has  the  right,  without  the  consent  of  the 
tenant  being  required,  to  hang  a notice  “to  let”  from  the 
windows  and  balconies  or  other  position  outside  the  premises. 

26.  A tenant  who  has  the  right  and  wishes  to  sub-let  can 
put  out  a similar  notice,  and  keep  it  there  during  the  whole  of 
the  tenancy  until  he  has  sub-let. 

27.  When  employing  an  agent  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  any  commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  landlord  and 
not  the  tenant,  and  if  the  agreement  is  for  a term  of  years,  the 
commission  is  payable  on  the  first  year’s  rent  only. 
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IV.— FRENCH  RAILWAY  LAW  FOR 
PASSENGERS.* 

IT  is  to  be  feared  that  many  English  travellers  in  France  expect 
to  find  the  same  laws  and  regulations  obtaining  on  French 
railways  as  they  are  accustomed  to  at  home,  and  when  they  realise 
that  they  are  very  different,  are  too  apt  to  resent  it — an  attitude 
which  occasionally  results  in  collision  with  the  officials. 

The  following  hints  on  points  of  railway  customs  and  etiquette 
in  connection  with  which  trouble  often  ensues,  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  superfluous. 

I.  Claim  to  a Seat. — The  right  to  a seat,  which  has  been 
engaged  by  placing  upon  it  a coat  or  some  other  article,  has 
actually  been  legalised  by  a recent  test  case  in  the  French  law 
courts,  though  this  right  in  England  depends,  of  course,  solely 
upon  custom,  and  cannot  be  enforced.  Not  only  this,  but  in 
France  each  passenger  is  legally  entitled  to  the  use  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  rack  and  floor  immediately  above  or  below  his  seat. 

Passengers  have  a right  to  reserve  their  seats  by  placing  parcels 
or  newspapers,  etc.,  on  them  ; but  if  they  cover  more  than  one 
seat  for  each  person  they  are  liable  to  lose  all  the  places. 

2.  Control  of  Windows. — English  travellers  often  complain  of 
the  tendency  of  French  travellers  to  keep  the  windows  closed 
unnecessarily.  It  is  the  best  policy  to  put  up  with  this  annoy- 
ance, as  an  appeal  to  the  guard  will  not  as  a rule  be  successful. 
His  sympathies  are  likely  to  be  with  his  compatriots,  who  regard 
the  love  of  English  people  for  open  windows  as  a foolish  fad, 
and  one,  too,  which  is  actually  dangerous  to  health. 

As  a matter  of  custom,  the  passenger  sitting  next  to  the 
window,  and  facing  the  engine,  has  the  control  over  it ; but  any 
other  passenger  has  the  right  of  appealing  to  an  employe  to  settle 
the  question  whether  the  window  should  be  up  or  down. 

3.  Smoking  Carriages. — The  rule  for  smoking  on  French  rail- 
ways is  the  reverse  of  that  which  obtains  in  England.  Though 
carriages  for  fumeurs  are  provided,  smoking  is  permitted  in 
any  carriage  with  the  consent  of  the  occupants,  and  in  practice 


* For  the  information  in  this  and  the  following  section  I must 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  valuable  handbook,  “French 
Laws  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Browne, 
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almost  every  compartment  except  those  labelled  dames  seules  is 
a smoking  one. 

4.  Tips  to  Porters.  — English  travellers  are  apt  to  inveigh  against 
the  greed  and  rapacity  of  French  porters,  especially  at  Paris 
stations.  This  is  probably  due  to  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  at 
Paris  termini  the  facteur  who  fetches  a cab  from  outside  the 
station— and  this  is  usually  necessary — is  entitled  to  a gratuity, 
and  in  Paris  one  franc  is  customary.  This  being  the  case,  the 
traveller  who  presents  him  with  a few  coppers  (which  would  be 
civilly  accepted  at  a London  station)  must  not  be  surprised  if  he 
be  confronted  with  black  looks. 

5.  Customs  Examination. — At  Calais,  Boulogne,  or  Dieppe, 
the  traveller  should  be  on  his  guard  against  accepting  the 
services  of  a man  in  semi-uniform  (not  a porter)  who  will  offer 
to  see  the  traveller’s  luggage  through  the  Customs,  and  pretend 
that  he  is  a Douane  official.  His  services  will  cost  a fee  of  2s.  6d. 

6.  Liability  of  French  Raihvay  Co7npanies  for  Non-pnmc- 
tuality. — Railway  companies  are  bound  to  carry  their  passengers 
within  the  hours  fixed  by  their  time-tables,  and  in  case  of  non- 
observance  of  this  law  the  company  is  liable  to  an  action  to 
recover  compensation  for  any  loss  that  may  be  suffered  by  a 
passenger;  but  the  loss  alleged  to  have  been  suffered  must  be 
a definite  one,  and  not  merely  hypothetical.  For  instance,  if  a 
passenger  takes  a train  for  the  purpose  of  signing  a contract,  the 
terms  of  which  have  already  been  agreed  upon,  and  which  must 
be  executed  by  such  a date,  then  the  passenger  would  be  justified 
in  claiming  compensation  for  any  loss  that  he  can  prove  to  have 
suffered  through  not  arriving  in  time  to  complete  the  contract  ; 
but  his  claim  would  be  bad  if  he  were  merely  making  the  journey 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  terms  of  a contract  which 
might  or  might  not  be  carried  out. 

V.~ THE  LEGAL  ASPECT  OF  HOTEL  VISITORS 

IN  FRANCE. 

Even  experienced  travellers  are  lamentably  ignorant  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  law  of  hotel  keepers  which 
directly  concerns  hotel  visitors.  So  a few  hints  on  the  subject 
may  perhaps  prove  of  service  to  travellers  in  France. 
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In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  about  pension  terms,  the 
room  is  presumed  to  be  taken  by  the  day ; and  subject  to  the 
usual  custom  of  the  house  giving  notice  before  noon)  the 

visitor  is  entitled  to  leave  without  notice  at  any  time. 

The  hotel  proprietor  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  his  visitor’s 
property,  hi  spite  of  the  usual  notice  exhibited  in  bedroom,  etc., 
disclaiming  this  I'esponsibility . But  in  the  case  of  loss  of  money 
or  securities  payable  to  bearer,  which  have  not  been  deposited 
with  him,  he  need  not  make  good  the  loss  beyond  the  amount  of 
1,000  fr.  The  English  law,  which  has  recently  been  exemplified 
by  an  important  action  (summarised  below),  is  to  a large  extent 
analogous. 

A new  terror,  indeed,  is  added  to  the  life  of  an  hotel  proprietor 
by  the  decision  in  an  action  which  was  brought  against  the  Gordon 
Hotels  Company  for  the  recovery  of  a large  sum,  repr.2senting 
the  value  of  jewellery  stolen  from  a room  occupied  by  the 
plaintiffs  while  guests  at  one  of  their  hotels.  Though  the 
owners  of  the  jewellery  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  deposit 
the  jewellery  with  the  proper  officials,  the  jury  held,  notwith- 
standing, that  there  was  no  contributory  negligence  on  their 
part  ; but  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  had  exercised 
“ ordinary  and  reasonable  care,  such  as  a prudent  person  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  use,”  and  held  the  defendant  company 
responsible  for  the  entire  amount  claimed. 

This  certainly  seems  hard  on  hotel  proprietors  in  general, 
however  gratifying  the  verdict  may  be  to  the  travelling  public. 

I may  appropriately  conclude  these  hints  with  a reference  to 
the  so-called  “ death  duties”  levied  by  most  hotels  iox prfudice 
cause  h Vhbtel  in  case  of  death.  This  is,  however,  rather  a 
question  of  custom  than  express  legal  enactment. 

Any  actual  cost  incurred  by  making  good  any  damage  caused 
by  the  illness  and  death  in  putting  the  bedroom  into  a proper 
sanitary  condition — re-papering,  whitewashing,  renewing  cur- 
tains, etc.,  must  of  course  be  paid  by  the  representatives  of  the 
deceased. 

But  any  charge  for  “moral  damages,”  by  way  of  indemnity 
for  supposed  loss  of  custom,  can,  and  should,  be  resisted. 
Speaking  generally,  if  a sum  exceeding  500  fr.  be  demanded, 
legal  advice  should  be  sought  with  a view  of  resisting  the  claim, 
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or,  at  all  events,  the  advice  of  the  nearest  British  Consul  should 
be  taken. 

In  Montreux,  indeed,  the  proprietors  have  decided  on  a 
uniform  tariff  of  charges  for  deaths  occurring  in  any  of  the  hotels 
of  that  town.  A sliding  scale  has  been  adopted  as  follows : — 
For  death  from  natural  causes,  the  relatives  of  i;he  deceased  will 
pay  from  200  to  300  fr.  ; for  a death  due  to  a non-contagious 
disease,  300  to  400  fr.,  while  for  a death  resulting  from  a con- 
tagious disease,  400  to  500  fr. 

But  the  fixed  scale  can  never  be  just,  as  the  illness  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  hotel  by  the  visitor,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  visitor  may  have  contracted  it  there,  so  a fixed  tariff 
can  seldom  be  applicable  to  every  case,  and  therefore  would  not 
be  recognised  by  a Court  of  Justice.  The  friends  of  a deceased 
person  should  refuse  to  allow  the  mortuary  room  to  be  touched 
until  the  question  of  damage  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  application  should  be  made  at  once  to  the 
sanitary  authorities. 

It  may  be  observed  that  legally  an  hotel  keeper  has  no  claim 
whatever  (though  this  is  usually  made)  against  a visitor  who  con- 
tracts an  infectious  disease  whilst  staying  at  his  hotel,  unless  the 
visitor  is  requested  to  leave  and  declines,  although  he  can  do  so 
without  endangering  his  health. 


VI.— BRITISH  V.  CONTINENTAL  HOTEL 

CHARGES. 

The  holiday  touring  season  almost  invariably  produces  an 
aftermath  of  letters  to  the  papers  complaining  of  alleged 
over-charges  at  Continental  hotels,  and  in  many  cases  the 
aggrieved  correspondents  are  apt  to  compare  these  hotel  charges 
with  the  tariffs  obtainable  at  English  hotels,  to  th§  advantage 
of  the  latter.  Such  sweeping  comparisons  are  futile.  It  is 
necessary,  of  course,  to  discriminate  between  the  different  classes 
of  hotels.  As  regards  large,  fashionable,  up-to-date  hotels  “du 
premier  ordre  ” (those,  for  instance,  where  each  bedroom  has 
a separate  bathroom  attached  to  it — an  excellent  test  of  the 
modernity  of  an  hotel)  there  is  little  difference  in  prices  between 
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English  and  Continental  hotels.  But  in  the  case  of  good 
second-rate  houses,  using  this  latter  epithet  merely  to  denote 
smaller  and  less  pretentious  hotels,  and  without  any  suggestion 
of  absolute  inferiority,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  English 
hotels  are  much  dearer  than  Continental  ones. 

Indeed,  in  most  European  countries  there  are  certain  districts 
where  hotels  offering  reasonably  good  accommodation  are  at 
least  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  in  England,  except  those 
which  are  little  more  than  public-houses  or  wayside  inns.  For 
instance,  in  the  Italian  and  Levantine  Rivieras,  in  the  Belgian 
Ardennes,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  Brittany, 
Normandy,  Tyrol,  Black  Forest,  Norway,  Sweden,  etc.,  there 
are  innumerable  hotels  where  good  cooking  and  tolerable  service 
are  obtainable  at  5'S'-  or  so  a day. 

Even  at  great  tourist  centres  like  Nice,  where  it  is  popularly 
supposed  that  hotel  charges  are  exorbitant,  old  travellers  who 
know  the  ropes  will  have  little  difficulty,  owing  to  the  great 
competition,  in  finding  very  fair  accommodation  at  8 or  9 fr. 
a day. 

In  short,  it  is  as  easy  to  find  isolated  cases  of  monstrous 
overcharge  for  “extras”  at  English  as  at  Continental  hotels. 
For  instance,  I can  cap  a charge  of  “40  piastres  (8i'.)  for  a cup 
of  chicken  broth  ” at  a fashionable  Cairo  hotel  with  the  pre- 
posterous charge  of  2s.  for  a glass  of  milk  at  a well-known 
Bath  hotel. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  refusal  of  English  hotel  guests  to 
conform  to  the  customs  of  the  country  is  responsible  to  a large 
extent  for  the  alleged  excessive  charges  which  form  the  subject 
of  letters  to  The  Times  in  the  holiday  season.  If  visitors  would 
take  their  meals  at  the  usual  time,  and  not  demand  extras  or 
comestibles  and  liquors  foreign  to  the  country,  they  would  be 
able  to  keep  their  hotel  expenditure  within  reasonable  limits. 

In  this  connection  the  question  of  the  utility  of  the  well- 
known  hotel  coupons  system  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  other  tourist 
agencies  may  be  discussed.  The  pros  and  cons  of  this  method 
of  payment  may  be  thus  summed  up.  The  coupons  are  advan- 
tageous (i)  as  a guide  to  hotels  of  respectable  standing,  especially 
to  those  where  English  tastes  and  customs  are  understood  ; 
(2)  they  enable  a visitor  to  gauge  his  expenditure  beforehand  ; 
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(3)  their  use  is  a valuable  safeguard  against  extortion ; and 

(4)  in  countries  outside  the  beaten  track  of  travel,  such  as 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  where  hotels  are  expensive,  a 
great  economy  is  effected  by  their  employment : in  short,  for 
novices  in  travel  they  are  of  great  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  indiscriminate  use  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  (i)  the 
experienced  traveller  can  occasionally  make  better  terms  by 
bargaining  for  himself ; and  this  applies  particularly  to  much- 
frequented,  but  not  necessarily  fashionable,  tourist  centres. 
(2)  Then,  as,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  holders  of  these  coupons 
are  considered  by  hotel  employees  to  be  less  lavish  with 
gratuities  than  the  ordinary  hotel  guests,  it  is  only  natural, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  that  waiters,  porters,  and 
hoc  gefuis  omne  will  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  give  extra 
attention,  though  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  name  of  Cook  is  all-powerful  with  hotel  proprietors,  and  no 
actual  lack  of  attention  or  inefficient  service  would  be  tolerated 
by  the  management. 

At  the  large  up-to-date  hotels  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hotel 
porter  and  his  underlings  have  some  method  of  chalking  a 
visitor’s  luggage  to  indicate  whether  he  is  liberal  or  the  reverse. 
The  code  varies  according  to  the  season  and  locality,  but  it  has 
been  authoritatively  stated  that  a large  circle  indicates  that  the 
hotel  guest  is  a “good  tipper,”  while  a circle  with  a cross  in  it 
means  that  he  is  inclined  to  be  close  in  his  dealings  with  hotel 
employees. 

VII.— THE  SPORTSMAN  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 

O longer  is  the  Riviera  mainly  the  Mecca  of  consumptives. 


They  are,  indeed,  rather  discouraged  by  hotel  proprietors 
in  favour  of  the  more  robust  visitors,  who  pass  the  winter  there 
merely  to  amuse  themselves  or  enjoy  the  sunshine  denied  them 
at  home.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  not  as  much 
occupation  for  either  rod  or  gun  as  could  be  wished,  but  I shall 
endeavour  to  show  in  the  following  notes  that  the  sportsman 
need  not  despair.  Let  me,  at  the  outset,  dismiss  the  better- 
known  events  that  follow  one  another  throughout  the  season ; 
the  January  Nice  races,  the  International  pigeon  - shooting 
matches  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  the  yacht  racing — an  important 
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international  meeting  that  has  attracted  every  Class  of  owner, 
from  him  of  the  modest  half-rater  to  the  Emperor  William.  Nor 
shall  I make  further  allusion  to  the  gambling-tables  at  Monte 
Carlo,  or  the  baccarat  at  the  Cannes  Cercle  Nautique,  or  the 
Cercle  Mediterranee  of  Nice  ; for  these  and  other  social  distrac- 
tions of  the  triad  of  towns,  characteristically  differentiated  as  the 
“ world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,”  are  too  well  known  to  need 
further  publicity.  It  is  with  the  rod  and  gun,  pure  and  simple, 
that  I am  here  concerned  ; and  I must  say  at  the  outset  that, 
so  far  from  any  desire  to  praise  the  Riviera  unduly  as  a sporting 
resort,  I should  be  inclined  rather  to  regard  it  as  about  the  last 
of  winter  headquarters  were  sport  the  chief  consideration.  These 
hints  are,  therefore,  intended  merely  for  those  who,  having  to 
spend  the  winter  months  on  that  lovely  coast,  prefer  to  take 
pot-luck  among  the  hills  rather  than  let  the  gun  rust  and  the  rod 
lie  idle. 

The  fisherman  has,  of  course,  to  contend  with  nature,  in  the 
shape  of  crystal- clear  water  and  bright  sunshine,  and  with  man, 
in  the  shape  of  the  poaching  Ni9ois,  who  net  everything  that 
swims  ; but,  these  drawbacks  notwithstanding,  it  is  possible  to 
get  a basket  of  small  hill  trout  in  the  Vesubie  and  Tinee  Valleys, 
reached  by  the  rail  from  Nice  to  Puget  Theniers,  and  distant 
only  an  hour  and  a half  from  the  former  town.  Tolerable 
accommodation  can  be  had  at  the  villages  of  Vesubie  and  La 
Tinee,  as  well  as  higher  up  the  gorge — for  the  valley  here  nar- 
rows to  a ravine — at  La  Mescla.  As  Vesubie  is  barely  twenty 
miles  from  Nice,  and  as  the  road  up  the  valley  is  excellent 
cyclists  are  independent  of  the  somewhat  infrequent  trains.  A 
week’s  fishing  here,  in  the  midst  of  grand  scenery,  should  not 
cost  more  than  two  pounds  or  so,  and  should  be  an  excellent 
tonic  after  a surfeit  of  the  social  dissipations  on  the  coast.  Some 
trout-fishing  of  a kind  is  also,  I believe,  to  be  had  at  the  Gorge 
du  Loup,  near  Grasse  ; but  as  the  place  is  advertised  by  the 
local  hotel  keepers  as  a “sporting  rendez'vous the  experienced 
traveller  will  know  how  little  to  expect.  From  Mentone  and 
San  Remo  the  Royat  river  and  its  tributaries  are  the  most 
accessible  fishing  waters,  but  the  poaching  is  too  general  for  the 
prospects  of  sport  to  be  brilliant.  This  practically  sums  up  the 
angling  resources  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  and  Mentone. 
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Of  game  on  the  Riviera  it  might  be  written  as  wrote  Iceland’s 
conscientious  historian  of  her  snakes.  There  is  no  big  game, 
and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  there  are  no  birds.  A few  words 
may,  however,  be  permitted  on  the  shooting  in  Corsica,  which 
is  easily  reached  from  Nice  by  weekly  steamer.  The  vaunted 
boar  and  moufflon  shooting  of  this  island  is  not  at  the  present 
day  its  strong  point,  but  there  are,  at  the  right  season,  plenty  of 
quail  and  some  duck,  and  Bastia  is  a good  headquarters  for  the 
mixed  shooting  in  the  plains  of  Aleria.  There  is  good  trout- 
fishing in  the  Golo  and  other  streams.  In  dismissing  so  abruptly 
the  game  of  the  Riviera,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  mentioning 
that  the  King  of  Italy  has  an  extensive  game  “ reserve,”  chiefly 
for  chamois,  in  the  mountains  beyond  St.  Martin  Lantosque, 
several  hours  by  diligence  from  Nice.  Leave  to  shoot  would, 
however,  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  retention  of  this  wild  region  (which  cuts  into  the  French 
frontier  line)  on  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  ostensibly  as  a 
royal  hunting-ground,  was  a clever  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Italian  diplomatists,  who  recognised  its  strategic  value. 


VIII.— TWENTY-FOUR  O’CLOCK. 

WE  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  cumbrous  and 
illogical  duplicate  system  of  reckoning  time  that  the  very 
expression  twenty-four  o’clock  has  in  it  a suggestion  of  the 
ludicrous.  But  on  the  Continent  the  inconvenience  of  this 
irrational  method  of  indicating  the  time  has  begun  to  be  re- 
cognised. Italy  should  have  the  credit  of  first  abolishing  the 
dual  notation  on  her  railways,  to  be  followed  some  years  after- 
wards, curiously  enough,  by  Spain ; next  Turkey,  the  most 
conservative  country  in  Europe.  More  recently  Belgium  has 
adopted  the  twenty-four  o’clock  reckoning,  and  Switzerland 
will  probably  soon  follow  her  example. 

This  method  of  numbering  the  hours,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  not  really  a novelty  in  Europe.  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  has 
recently  called  attention  in  the  columns  of  a contemporary  to 
an  old  sun-dial  which  he  noticed  on  the  walls  of  the  old 
Monteleone  Palace  at  Palermo,  with  its  hours  numbered  from 
eleven  to  twenty-one,  and  signed  “ Italicum  Civile,  1826. — S.  T.” 
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In  Italy,  where  the  new  notation  has  had  several  years’  trial, 
the  new  system  has  worked  well  on  the  whole,  and  with  very 
little  inconvenience  to  the  travelling  public,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  English  tourist  has  hardly  even  yet  been  able 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  strange  appearance  the  railway  time- 
table presents,  and  still  less  to  the  verbal  communications  of 
Italian  railway  officials. 

In  England,  of  course,  this  new  horological  method  is  placed 
by  the  “man  on  the  top  of  the  ’bus” — who,  we  are  told, 
represents  English  public  opinion — in  the  same  category  as 
Esperanto  or  phonetic  spelling  ; and  the  possibility  of  its 
general  adoption  is  discussed  with  contemptuous  indifference. 
But  unlike  these  two  crazes,  the  advantages  of  the  new 
reckoning  must  appeal  to  every  one  who  is  sufficiently  educated 
to  read  a clock  dial.  We  need  go  no  further  for  a convincing 
proof  of  its  merits  than  that  invaluable  work  of  reference,  which 
disputes  with  Burke  and  Whitaker  the  title  of  the  “ English- 
man’s Bible,”  viz.  Bradshaw.  Various  are  the  methods  of  the 
compilers  of  railway  time-tables  to  show  with  sufficient  clearness, 
without  unduly  overloading  the  text,  the  difference  between 
ante-meridian  and  post-meridian.  Some  are  fain  to  print  the 
hours  between  noon  and  midnight  in  extra  thick  type,  others 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  dots  set 
underneath  the  figures  or  by  underlining  them.  In  “ Cook’s 
Continental  Time-Tables  ” (an  admirably  edited  compilation) 
the  difterence  is  denoted  by  different  types,  and  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Bradshaw,  as 
we  all  know  to  our  cost,  simply  evades  the  difficulty  by  the 
simple  but  aggravating  plan  of  placing  the  letters  a.m.  or  p.m. 
at  the  head  of  the  column.  Consequently,  in  the  case  of  times 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  distinction  between  morning  and 
evening  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  exasperated  traveller  after 
an  intricate  calculation. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  differentiate  between  day  and 
night  by  using  thick  type  from  noon  to  midnight,  while  the 
Midland  Railway  try  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  indicating  p.m. 
by  a short  vertical  line  between  the  figures. 

hVw  trials  in  this  vale  of  tears  are  more  difficult  to  bear  with 
equanimity  than  to  find  too  late,  after  a long  struggle  in  the 
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labyrinth  of  pages  of  closely  set  type,  that  one  has  ignored  the 
significant  symbols  a.m.  and  p.m.,  and  essayed  the  task  of 
returning  home  to  dinner  by  a train  which  reaches  its  destination 
at,  say,  6 a.m.  ! Then,  again,  the  feat  of  distinguishing 
between  12  noon  and  midnight  entails  a nice  analytical  com- 
parison, and  what  logicians  call  a “process  of  exhaustion.” 
Unfortunately,  a knowledge  of  Bradshaw  is  an  accomplishment 
in  which,  like  poking  the  fire  and  driving  a gig,  everybody 
considers  himself  a past  master  intuitively.  The  new  system 
of  reckoning  the  hours  has  all  the  simplicity  which  is  associated 
with  the  3 per  cents.  From  midnight  to  noon  the  hours 
are  unchanged,  but  I o’clock  is  13  o’clock,  and  so  on  till 
midnight  (24  o’clock).  Day  begins  at  midnight,  as  in  the  old 
mode  of  reckoning,  but  the  minutes  between  this  hour  and 
I o’clock  are  not  reckoned  according  to  the  former  illogical 
method,  as  24.1,  24.5,  etc.,  but  as  o. i,  0.5,  an  arrangement  as 
simple  as  it  is  scientific  and  logical. 

Miss  Dorothea  Gerard  in  one  of  her  recent  novels  has  some 
suggestive  remarks  on  this  subject. 

“To  the  unfortunate  who  has  to  look  up  a train,  it  seems 
quite  easy  at  first.  There  is  a choice  of  them — grinning  and 
beckoning  from  the  page,  ‘ nine-twentys  and  ten-thirtys  ’ 
making  eyes  at  you  with  almost  shameless  openness.  After 
severe  mental  struggle  you  make  your  selection,  and  even 
succeed  in  running  to  earth  the  connection  at  the  Junction  ; and 
then,  just  as  you  are  wondering  modestly  whether  you  really  are 
so  much  cleverer  than  other  people  who  have  abandoned  this 
same  quest  in  despair,  you  perceive  a tiny  speck  of  a mark — a 
star  ora  cross  which  tries  very  hard  to  look  like  a mere  flaw  in 
the  paper,  and  which  leads  your  horrified  eye  down  to  a foot- 
note telling  you  that  this  particular  train  starts  only  on  Tuesdays 
or  Thursdays — Wednesday  being  your  day  of  departure.  The 
next  train  you  take  refuge  in  will  start  on  all  days  except 
Wednesday,  be  sure  of  that : and  if  by  a miracle  you  find  a 
suitable  train  for  your  day,  another  of  those  unobtrusive  footnotes 
will  blandly  inform  you  that  the  connection  at  the  junction  only 
holds  good  for  Fridays  and  Mondays.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
time-tables  are  composed  by  enemies  of  the  human  race,  anxious 
to  further  the  spread  of  lunacy.” 
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The  advantages  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  in  con- 
nection with  postmarks  on  letters  are  not,  perhaps,  as  obvious, 
though  they  are  certainly  of  considerable  importance.  In  post- 
offices  all  letters,  as  everybody  has  noticed,  have  the  hour  at 
which  they  are  received  and  despatched  stamped  on  the  post- 
mark. Usually  the  distinguishing  letters  a.m.  or  p.m.  are  so 
blurred  and  faint  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable.  Yet  issues 
of  the  highest  importance,  as  lawyers  are  well  aware,  have 
turned  on  the  exact  interpretation  of  these  marks.  Novel- 
readers,  too,  will  remember  that  the  motive  of  one  of  Anthony 
Trollope’s  later  novels  (“John  Caldecott”)  hangs  on  the 
legibility  of  the  postmark  of  an  important  letter. 

IX.-THE  THREE  RIVIERAS.* 

The  English,  French,  and  Swiss  Rivieras  Compared. 

n''HE  eastern  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  has  long  enjoyed  a 
1 high  reputation  as  an  intermediate  resort.  Of  late  years, 
however,  its  vogue  as  a winter  resort  has  compelled  the  French 
and  Italian  Rivieras  to  look  to  their  laurels.  Indeed,  the  little 
stretch  of  lake-shore  from  Territet  to  Vevey  now  ranks  as  a 
winter  resort  of  the  first  class,  and  is  now  popularly  known  as 
the  Swiss  Riviera.  Its  leading  features,  however,  show  many 
points  of  difference  between  the  English  and  French  Rivieras. 
Comparing,  then,  this  Swiss  Riviera  with  our  own  south  coast, 
we  must  remember  that  these  two  regions  stand  for  two  distinct 
climatic  types  : the  one  of  an  essentially  inland,  and,  to  some 
extent,  even  Alpine  character,  tempered  slightly  by  the  prox- 
imity of  a great  lake  ; while  the  other  is  a typically  marine 
resort  with  a high  percentage  of  humidity,  and  possessed  of 
properties  of  an  entirely  different  order,  of  course,  from  those 
pertaining  to  a mountain  air. 

This  characteristic  distinction  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
comparing  the  mean  temperatures  at  English  watering-places 
with  those  of  Montreux  and  its  district.  It  explains  why, 

The  greater  part  of  this  article  is  taken  from  an  informative  and 
suggestive  article,  “ The  Swiss  and  English  Rivieras : a Climatic 
Comparison,”  in  the  “ Queen  Year  Book  of  Travel  ” (Horace  Cox, 
London,  E.C.). 
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although  the  latter  figures  are  the  lower  of  the  two,  one  hears 
the  winter  at  Montreux  described  as  “mild.”  The  air  there 
being  considerably  drier,  clearer,  and  of  a more  bracing  quality 
than  with  us,  the  sensation  of  cold  is  not  felt  at  so  high  a 
temperature  as  at  home:  in  a word,  it  is  seldom  “raw”  at 
Montreux. 

Compared  with  true  Alpine  stations,  such  as  St.  Moritz, 
Davos,  or  Adelboden,  Montreux  and  Vevey  are,  of  course, 
very  mild  indeed,  and  more  humid  also.  Even  such  near 
neighbours  as  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  exposed  as  they  are  on 
the  north  and  east  to  the  much-dreaded  “ bise  ” (by  far  the 
most  trying  wind  in  this  locality),  are  decidedly  colder  in 
winter  than  Montreux  and  its  satellites.  The  range  of  hills 
rising  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  affords  a very  large 
measure  of  protection  from  this  wind  to  the  towns  and  villages 
dotted  along  the  shore  from  Villeneuve  to  Vevey  ; but  Mon- 
treux itself,  and  particularly  its  eastern  quarter,  Territet,  un- 
doubtedly occupies  the  most  favoured  nook  of  all.  At  Territet, 
indeed,  lying  screened  by  the  amphitheatre  of  precipitous  cliffs, 
the  shelter  is  quite  complete,  and  though  in  consequence  this 
Swiss  Menton  must  be  pronounced  less  bracing  than  its  western 
neighbours,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  is  the  most 
perfect  sun-trap  in  Central  Europe,  and  in  this  respect  may  be 
compared  with  Monte  Carlo  or  Beaulieu  on  the  French  Riviera. 

The  relative  mean  shade  temperature  (Fahr. ) during  the 


winter  months  at 

Montreux  and 

in  the 

south  of  England 

is  as 

follows  : 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

Montreux 

42 

36 

34 

36 

41 

49 

Bournemouth  . 

47 

42 

40 

40 

43 

48 

Torquay  . 

47 

43 

43 

43 

44 

48 

By  many,  invalids  especially,  the  daily  range  of  temperature 
is  regarded  as  a climatic  feature  of  the  first  importance.  In 
this  respect  Montreux,  though  drier  than  the  south  of  England, 
is  not  too  dry  to  enjoy  an  even  smaller  range  than  that  of  which 
Falmouth  so  proudly  boasts.  At  Torquay  the  mean  daily  range 
is  9°,  at  Falmouth  7°,  whilst  at  Montreux  it  is  6°  Fahr. 

In  the  matter  of  humidity  Montrevu  stands  about  midway 
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between  the  two  extremes  presented  by  the  south  of  England 
and  the  south  of  France  respectively.  Thus  the  mean  proportion 
of  Saturation  is  at  Falmouth  82  per  cent.,  at  Torcpiay  78  per 
cent.,  at  Montreux  73  per  cent.,  and  at  Nice  65  per  cent. 

The  lake  shore,  however,  if  considered  too  humid,  can  at  any 
time  be  exchanged  for  either  Glion,  Caux,  or  Les  Avants,  those 
dry,  sunny,  and  exhilarating  mountain  stations  perched  high 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  immediately  behind  Montreux. 

Although  at  Montreux  the  rainfall  is  heavier  than  at  any 
place  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  it  forms,  certainly,  a less 
troublesome  feature  of  the  climate.  Steady,  heavy  downpours 
at  infrequent  intervals  are  the  rule  ; long  days  of  drizzle  are 
practically  unknown,  while  it  must  be  remembered  that  much 
more  rain  falls  during  the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  The 
mean  annual  rainfall  at  Falmouth  is  41  inches,  at  Torquay 
34  inches,  at  Bournemouth  31  inches,  and  at  Montreux  45 
inches.  Yet,  as  proving  how  many  more  fine  days  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  latter  than  to  any  of  the  former,  the  following 
figures  may  be  quoted  : During  the  i8i  days  from  Nov.  i to 
April  30,  inclusive,  23^  inches  fell  in  124  days  at  Falmouth, 
i8|-  inches  in  91  days  at  Torquay,  16  inches  in  91  days  at 
Bournemouth,  but  17^  inches  in  54  days  only  at  Montreux. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  thirteen  out  of  these  fifty-four 
are  days  upon  which  some  snow  falls.  In  this  latter  respect  we 
at  home  have  the  advantage,  for  many  winters  may  be  passed  in 
the  south  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  when  perhaps  not  more  than 
one  or  two  slight  snow  showers  in  all  will  be  seen. 

It  will  be  gathered,  then,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  as 
a change  from  the  depressing  gloom  of  a London  winter,  or  as 
a refuge  from  the  raw  cold  and  sunlessness  of  our  Midland  and 
northern  districts  generally,  a sojourn  in  the  cheerful  and  stimu- 
lating air  of  the  “Swiss  Riviera”  may  be  counted  upon  to 
produce,  as  a rule,  highly  tonic  and  restorative  effects.  Obstinate 
coughs  and  bronchial  troubles  of  long  standing  are  often  found 
to  give  way  under  these  new  conditions,  and  in  a large  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  lung  delicacy  rather  than  of  actual  disease 
permanent  benefit  has  frequently  been  derived. 

Fairly  easy  of  access  from  the  winter  resorts  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  (the  Overland  Railway  branching  off  from  Montreux) 
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is  the  well-known  health  resort  of  Chateau  d’Oex,  which  may 
also  to  some  extent  be  regarded  as  a winter  sports  resort,  as 
well  as  a sanatorium  and  climatic  health  station. 

“ This  village,  the  capital  of  the  Pays  d’Enhaut,  is  beautifully 
situated  at  3,300  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  a picturesque  sunny 
valley,  is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  6,000  to  8,500  ft.,  that 
shelter  it  from  all  winds,  and  from  glacier  air,  prolonged 
exposure  to  which  in  summer  is  often  injurious  to  the  deli- 
cate.”— Health  Resorts  of  Europe. 

A large  hydropathic  establishment,  the  Soldanella,  has  recently 
been  built  by  Dr.  Delachaux.  It  is  mainly  intended  for  those 
suffering  from  digestive  complaints — special  attention  being  paid 
to  diet — and  nervous  affections,  though  no  “ mental  cases”  are 
received,  and  no  consumptive  patiertts.  The  Soldanella  is  also 
well  adapted  for  convalescents  generall}^  and  those  suffering 
from  over- work,  “ brain-fag,”  etc. 

X.— PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  WINTER 

RESIDENTS. 

T)E  VERA  GES. — “ Ordinary  drinking  water,  milk,  and  all  non- 
alcoholic  liquids  should  be  boiled  before  using.  There  is 
a prevalent,  but  dangerous  and  quite  unfounded  idea,  that  the 
impurities  of  such  fluids  can  be  corrected  by  mixing  them  with 
wine  or  spirits.  This  is  entirely  fallacious  ; they  are  not  a whit 
less  dangerous  for  being  so  mixed.  The  notion  that  a dash  of 
brandy  in  water  robs  it  of  its  timuholesomeness  is  a vulgar  error 
that  should  at  once  be  dismissed.  The  artificial  syphons  of  so- 
called  seltzer-water  are  most  dangerous,  being  usually  nothing 
more  than  common  water  chai-ged  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  It 
is  wise  not  to  drink  any  town  water  until  one  is  sure  of  its 
quality.” — Health  Resorts  of  E^lrope. 

The  best  plan  is  to  get  a supply  of  some  of  the  good  table- 
waters  to  be  obtained  at  most  “ English  Stores,”  such  as  St. 
Galmier,  Vichy,  Perrier,  or  Burrow’s  Malvern  Waters. 

Consuls  and  their  Relation  to  Travellers. — Travellers  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  the  services  of  H.B.M.  Consul  should 
only  be  sought  in  cases  of  real  difficulty  or  of  friction  with  the 
authorities.  These  gentlemen  are  not  expected  to  take  the 
place  of  tourist  agents,  nor  is  the  British  Consulate  meant  to  be 
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a kind  of  general  information  bureau.  Such  a warning  is  not 
superfluous,  as  I have  known  many  cases  where  a Consul  has 
been  expected  to  give  advice  and  information  about  hotels  and 
lodging-houses.  Indeed,  in  one  case  a traveller  called  at  the 
Consulate  and  insisted  on  seeing  the  Consul  personally ; where- 
upon it  was  found  that  he  wished  to  know  the  cab  fare  from  his 
hotel  to  the  steamer  ! One  must  admit,  however,  that  in  this 
matter  English  travellers  show  more  consideration  than  Americans. 

Drinking  Watery  a test  for. — “Here  is  a rough  test  for 
suspicious  drinking  water  which  should  prove  valuable  to  the 
larger  class  who  cannot  afford  to  spend  a couple  of  guineas  on 
an  analysis.  You  get  a perfectly  clean,  rounded,  glass  soda- 
water  bottle.  You  fill  it  with  the  water  suspected.  You  cork  it 
with  a new,  unimpeachable  cork.  But  before  you  cork  it  down 
you  add  to  it  as  much  white  sifted  cane  sugar  as  would  cover  a 
two-shilling  piece.  You  tie  down  the  cork  and  place  your  bottle 
two  days  in  the  sun.  If  it  becomes  milky  or  clouded  you  may 
suspect  sewage.” 

Holy  Water,  perils  in. — English  tourists  in  Italy,  whether 
Roman  Catholics  or  those  accommodating  and  liberal-minded 
travellers  who  pride  themselves  on  doing  at  Rome  as  Rome 
does,  should  beware  of  the  perils  that  lurk  in  the  innocent 
receptacles  for  holy  water  to  be  found  near  the  entrance  of  all 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  Some  samples  of  the  water  were  once 
submitted  for  analysis  to  an  eminent  bacteriologist,  Dr.  Abba  of 
Turin,  who  declared  that  the  samples  contained  as  many  bacteria 
as  were  found  in  the  most  poisonous  wells  or  even  in  sew^ers. 
When  one  thinks  how  long  a period  usually  elapses  before  the 
holy  water  receptacles  are  replenished,  the  number  of  hands 
from  all  classes  of  the  populace  that  are  dipped  into  them,  and 
the  amount  of  dust  that  is  collected  from  the  periodical  sweeping 
of  the  church,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  results  of  the  professor’s 
researches  are  surprising. 

Hotel  Etiqtiette. — “ i.  Always  write,  if  possible,  in  French 
or  German,  or  the  language  of  the  country,  whatever  it  may  be. 
If  unable  to  do  so,  write  a letter  in  the  clearest  possible  English, 
couched  in  very  polite  terms.  The  curt,  businesslike  letter, 
suitable  to  a correspondence  with  an  English  hotel-keeper,  is 
likely  to  be  resented  by  the  foreign  one. 
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“2.  Do  not  imagine  that  when  you  ask  for  rooms  at  a 
fashionable  resort  in  the  height  of  the  season,  at  the  lowest 
imaginable  figure,  you  are  conferring  an  inestimable  favour  on 
the  hotel  you  propose  to  honour,  and  demand  rooms  to  be 
reserved  accordingly.  (Hotel-keepers  have  shown  me  such 
letters  from  Englishmen.)  It  is  better  to  ask  the  proprietor  to 
be  good  enough  to  let  you  know  whether  he  has  rooms,  and  can 
see  his  way  to  accept  the  terms  you  propose,  in  consideration  of 
length  of  stay,  number  of  guests,  etc. 

“ 3.  It  is  also  as  well,  if  he  does  accept  your  terms,  to  ask  him 
to  kindly  state  the  position  of  the  rooms  he  proposes  to  give 
you,  the  aspect,  which  floor,  and  whether  they  are  quiet,  etc. 
You  will  not  then  be  disappointed  by  finding  that  you  are 
given  a top-floor  room  looking  on  to  a stable  or  a blank  wall, 
when  you  have  arrived  in  the  full  confidence  of  finding  your 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  with  a view  of  the  sea,  or  the  Alps,  at 
a cost  of  10  fr.  a day  tout  compris  (when  other  people  are 
hopelessly  offering  25  fr.  a day  for  permission  to  sleep  in  a 
bathroom). 

“4.  Keep  a small  supply  of  unused  foreign  stamps,  and  enclose 
one  for  reply  to  your  letters. 

“5.  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  foreign  hotel-keeper 
takes  a somewhat  higher  position  socially  than  his  counterpart 
in  England,  who  is  usually  the  servant  of  a company,  and  that 
the  lady  in  the  bureau  is  often  his  wife  or  daughter,  and  expects 
you  to  take  your  hat  off  to  her  when  you  say  good  morning. 
It  is  a mistake  to  resent  as  familiarity  what  is  merely  meant  as 
friendliness  and  hospitality. 

“ 6.  Don’t  tell  the  proprietor  to  carry  your  luggage  up  to  your 
room.  He  will  probably  be  quite  willing  to  do  it,  if  the  porter 
is  not  there,  but  he  has  a dislike  to  being  taken  for  the  latter. 

“ 7.  Do  not,  if  you  have  any  complaint  to  make,  march  into 
his  private  office  with  your  hat  on,  as  if  it  were  the  smoking- 
room,  and  expect  him  to  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and  eager  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say,  when  he  is  possibly  getting  the 
weekly  accounts  made  up.  Speak  to  him  quietly,  when  you 
see  he  is  at  liberty — an  hotel-keeper  has  a good  deal  to  see  to — 
and,  whatever  is  wrong,  assume  that  the  matter  has  only  to  be 
mentioned  to  him  for  him  to  do  his  best  to  put  things  right.  It 
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probably  is  not  his  personal  fault  if  there  is  no  water  in  your 
water  jug,  or  if  your  boots  have  not  been  taken  away  to  be 
cleaned,  and  he  may  even  know  nothing  of  the  occurrence. 

“ 8.  If  you  do  not  like  the  performance  of  melodious  musicians, 
who  are  permitted  to  come  and  play  outside  the  dining-room 
during  dinner,  try  to  refrain  from  giving  orders  to  the  head 
waiter  that  he  is  to  drive  them  away.  Other  guests  may  not 
find  them  disagreeable. 

“9.  If  the  windows  require  opening  or  closing  during  table 
d’hdte,  it  is  thought  more  considerate  by  your  * foreign  ’ neigh- 
bours (who  are  possibly  natives)  if  you  consult  them  first  as 
to  what  they  think  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  before 
commanding  alterations.  It  confuses  the  waiters  if  they 
get  contradictory  orders  in  divers  tongues,  and  delays  the 
dinner. 

“ 10.  Bow  to  your  foreign  neighbours  on  taking  your  seat  next 
them,  and  on  leaving  the  table,  however  much  you  dislike  the 
look  of  them.  They  are  scarcely  ever  as  bad  as  they  look,  and 
if  they  are,  it  is,  after  all,  the  usual  thing  to  do.” — Queen  Year 
Book  of  Travel. 

Illness  Indemnity  in  Hotels. — Swiss  law  does  not  give  an 
hotel  proprietor  a right  to  an  indemnity  over  and  above 
any  specific  loss  which  he  may  have  incurred  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  of  infectious  disease  among  his  guests.  A 
claim  of  such  a nature,  though  occasionally  made  by  the 
baser  sort  of  proprietors  of  pensions,  etc.,  can  be  successfully 
resisted. 

The  Swiss  law  is  clear  and  distinct  on  this  point,  and  the 
Courts  will  recognise  no  fictitious  claim  for  loss  of  custom, 
departure  of  other  visitors,  etc.  ; nothing  but  damages  for  cost 
of  disinfection,  destruction  of  bedding,  repapering  of  rooms,  and 
such-like  necessary  expenditure. 

The  death  “ indemnite,”  or  claim  made  upon  the  relatives  of 
a person  dying  in  a boarding-house  or  hotel,  is  another  form  of 
extortion  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  As  in 
the  case  of  infectious  disease,  actual  loss  from  damage  to  hotel 
furniture  or  structure,  and  also  compensation  for  the  closing 
of  the  room  during  a short  period,  are  recoverable.  But  no 
claim  for  an  “indemnite”  pure  and  simple,  tacked  on  to 
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the  costs  incurred  by  disinfection  and  damage  to  property,  is 
recognised  the  Court.  {Vide  Mrs.  Saint  v.  Franz — Civil 
Tribunal,  Montreux,  1902.) 

Italian  Railways,  Shortcomings  of. — It  is  notorious  that  the 
express  trains  on  the  main  routes  to  the  great  cities  of  Italy, 
Genoa,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  etc.,  are  terribly  over- 
crowded. It  is  said  that  before  the  State  took  over  the  railways 
this  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian  Government 
based  their  taxation  of  the  revenues  of  the  railway  companies, 
not  on  the  tickets  issued,  but  on  the  rolling  stock.  “ One  of  the 
worst  and  greatest  drawbacks  to  railway  travel  in  Italy  is  the 
want  of  accommodation  on  many  of  the  trains,  and,  strangely 
enough,  this  applies  to  a greater  extent  on  long-distance  trains 
than  on  those  made  up  for  short  journeys.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  for  any  party  of  four  or  five  persons 
wishing  to  travel,  let  us  say,  from  Rome  to  Naples  (six  hours), 
and  desiring  to  sit  together,  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  the 
station  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  time  of 
departure”  The  Editor,  Chambers'  Journal, 

Living  Expenses  in  France. — To  say  that  living  in  France  is 
cheaper  than  in  England,  is  a sweeping  statement  that  demands 
considerable  qualification. 

“ French  people,  as  a nation,  do  spend  less,  in  all  probability, 
on  their  food  than  we  do,  but  they  could  live  on  still  less  and 
better  in  England.  The  Englishman  or  American  can  only 
live  as  cheaply  in  France  as  in  England  by  making  up  his 
mind,  firstly  to  live  as  the  French  do,  and  secondly  to  copy 
French  economy,  if  he  can  ! If  he  succeeds  in  these  two 
respects,  which  he  could  do  equally  well  in  England,  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  a third  sacrifice — that  is,  he  must  live 
more  simply  than  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  at  home  ; 
that  also  he  could  do  in  England,  It  is  impossible  to  live  in 
the  same  style  or  as  well  in  France  as  in  England  upon  the 
same  income,  for  this  simple  but  absolutely  exact  reason,  that 
nearly  every  article  of  food— groceries,  tea,  coffee,  ham,  bacon, 
fish,  even  bread  and  butter — and  every  little  luxury,  is  dearer  in 
France,  while  gas  and  firing  and  most  articles  of  household 
furniture  cost  a great  deal  more.  You  may  live  wonderfully 
well  and  cheaply  in  some  out-of-the-way  parts  of  France,  but 
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so  you  could,  and  even  to  a greater  extent,  in  some  country 
places  in  England  or  Ireland.  Clothing,  at  any  rate  for  men,  is 
also  dearer  in  France.  The  customs,  and  ‘ Octroi  ’ or  town 
duties,  which  are  levied  on  almost  every  article  used  or  con- 
sumed in  PTance  must  make  living  dearer  there  than  in  England  ; 
in  fact,  many  French  articles,  even  the  best  gloves  and  silks, 
are  cheaper  in  England  than  in  the  country  they  came  from. 

“ No  ; people  can  only  economise  in  France  by  reducing  their 
establishments,  or  simplifying  their  mode  of  living  to  the  scale 
or  quality  employed  by  the  native. 

“ As  a curious  exception  to  this  general  rule,  hotel  life  in 
France  is  cheaper  than  in  England,  probably  because  the 
foreigner  understands  his  business  so  well,  is  not  so  luxurious  in 
his  ideas  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  has  not  such  an  exacting 
clieritele  to  cater  for. 

“Tobacco  and  matches  are  a Government  monopoly  and  can 
only  be  obtained  at  the  Government  shops,  ‘ bureaux  de 
tabac,’  which  are  usually  given  to  the  widows  or  families  of 
deserving  officers,  and  by  them  ‘ farmed  ’ out  to  the  actual 
shopkeepers.” — Browne’s  French  Law  and  Customs  for  the 
A nglo-Saxon. 

For  hints  on  Italian  housekeeping  see  page  215. 

Passports. — Considering  how  cheaply  and  easily  a passport 
is  obtained,  and  what  serious  inconvenience  is  often  caused  by 
the  lack  of  this  invaluable  permit,  it  is  curious  that  one  so  often 
comes  across  travellers,  in  quite  out-of-the-way  regions,  un- 
provided with  one.  Even  in  countries  where  passports  are 
rarely  demanded  it  often  happens  that  the  want  of  one  proves 
a great  drawback  to  the  tourist’s  comfort.  For  instance,  a 
registered  letter  will  always  be  given  up  to  the  traveller  pro- 
vided with  a passport,  while,  without  it,  he  will  have  to  get  a 
resident  of  the  place  to  vouch  for  his  identity.  Then,  in  the 
case  of  private  galleries,  and  Government  buildings  not  usually 
open  to  the  public,  it  will  frequently  serve  as  an  “ open  sesame  ” 
even  when  a tip  would  be  futile.  Petty  functionaries,  too,  all 
over  the  Continent  have  a great  respect  for  a Foreign  Office 
passport,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  the  British  Foreign 
Minister  personally  vouches  for  the  respectability  of  its  bearer  ! 
The  production  of  this  document  is  also  very  useful  in  case  of 
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difficulty  with  railway  officials,  police,  customs  officers,  etc,  A 
passport  even  facilitates  the  cashing  of  a cheque  by  a foreign 
hotel-keeper. 

Shopping  in  Oriental  Bazaars. — One  of  the  pleasantest 
features  of  Eastern  travel  is  visiting  the  bazaars.  The  tourist 
should,  however,  exercise  some  judgment  and  discrimination,  and 
should  take  a little  trouble  to  ascertain  what  are  the  genuine  speci- 
alities of  the  place.  He  should,  for  instance,  studiously  avoid 
all  wares  which  come  under  the  heading  of  article  de  touriste. 

But  a generalisation  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  a counsel  of  per- 
fection, and  a little  specific  advice  will  be  more  to  the  point. 

The  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  things  to  collect  are 
those  articles  which  are  actually  in  use  and  bought  by  the 
natives  of  the  countries.  These,  as  a rulej  reflect  the  individu- 
ality and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  which  the  articles  made 
for  the  tourist  emphatically  do  not.  The  ordinary  globe-trotter 
at  Cairo  or  Constantinople,  painfully  in  thrall  to  his  guide  or 
dragoman,  is  simply  taken  to  the  large  shops,  ostensibly 
bazaars,  which,  as  a rule,  deal  mainly  in  pseudo-curios,  or 
articles  manufactured  solely  for  strangers,  where  the  enter- 
prising shopkeeper  gives  the  biggest  commission,  and  is  in 
league  with  all  the  hotel  porters.  No  doubt  the  farce  of 
solemnly  presenting  coffee  to  the  purchaser,  a custom  which  the 
tourist  has  been  told  by  his  guidebook  to  expect,  will  be  gone 
through,  and  the  innocent  stranger  may  flatter  himself  that  he 
is  thus  imbibing  the  Oriental  atmosphere  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively  ! But,  alas  ! it  is  all  part  of  the  game,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  the  cost  of  this  hospitality  is  deducted  from  the 
dragoman’s  commission. 

Then  again  the  globe-trotter  has  been  warned  that  he  should 
only  offer  about  a third  of  the  price  first  asked,  and  will 
perhaps  think  that  in  this  way  he  will  get  even  with  the  polite 
but  wily  trader.  Unfortunately,  the  shopkeeper  is  fully  aware 
of  this  idee  fixe  of  the  foreign  customer,  and  naturally  arranges 
the  original  price  to  allow  for  the  recognised  reduction. 

We  will  suppose  the  traveller  does  not  want  to  spend  a large 
sum,  but  merely  to  collect  as  many  interesting  souvenirs  of 
travel  as  possible.  Let  him  then  get  only  characteristic  articles, 
such  as  utensils  really  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
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articles  of  costume,  equipment,  etc.,  or  even  toys.  There  is  no 
fear  of  these  wares  being  sham  or  manufactured  to  sell  to 
tourists.  In  Upper  Egypt,  at  Luxor,  for  instance,  the  kholehs, 
or  native  water-jars,  or  the  quaintly  modelled  clay  figures  of 
camels  and  horses  which  the  Fellaheen  babies  play  with,  are 
deliehtful  souvenirs,  which  can  be  obtained  for  less  than  a 
piastre — indeed,  a native  could  buy  a dozen  of  these  toys  for 
that  sum. 

In  Tangier  or  Tetuan  (Morocco)  slippers  or  purses  might  be 
bought ; at  ^Algiers.  Kabyle  ornaments  ; and  a little  search  will 
reveal  quaint  objects  that  seldom  find  their  way  into  the  London 
market,  either  because  they  are  too  cheap,  or  because  they  are 
too  bulky,  and  at  the  same  time  too  fragile,  to  be  worth  the 
risk  of  transporting  for  commercial  purposes. 

Biskra,  which  the  guide-books  are  fond  of  calling  “ The 
Queen  City  of  the  Sahara,”  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  Algeria 
for  getting  genuine  Arab  curiosities.  The  following  list  of 
wares  and  specialities  indicates  the  astonishing  variety  obtain- 
able : — Stuffed  lizards,  gazelles’  horns  and  skins,  panther  and 
jackal  skins  ; curious  engraved  boxes  covered  with  camel-skin  ; 
negro  tom-toms,  castanets,  amulets,  etc.  ; Kabyle  jewellery  and 
l)Ottery  ; Arab  knives,  daggers,  and  muskets  ; Morocco  slippers, 
saddle-bags,  purses,  etc.  ; Touareg  weapons  and  leather  goods  ; 
ostrich  eggs  and  feathers  ; copper  bowls  and  ornaments. 

At  Ajaccio,  buy  some  of  the  native  knives  and  prettily  carved 
gourds  ; at  Jerusalem,  olive-wood  articles  are  ridiculously 
cheap  ; while  at  Damascus,  genuine  Moorish  tiles,  taken  from 
the  Mosques,  can  occasionally  be  obtained.  In  Cyprus,  genuine 
antique  pottery  can  be  bought  at  a nominal  price.  At  Con- 
stantinople, copies  of  the  Koran  can  be  had,  though  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  the  transparent  fiction  of  asking  the 
shopkeeper  to  make  you  a present  of  the  book,  in  consideration 
of  your  making  him  a gift  of  so  many  piastres,  as  the  sale  of 
the  Koran  to  Christians  is  prohibited. 

These  hints  will,  perhaps,  seem  painfully  prosaic  and  matter- 
of-fact  to  the  imaginative  traveller,  to  whom  the  very  word 
‘ ‘ bazaar  ” offers  a suggestion  of  romantic  adventure.  But  in  places 
of  tourist  resort  bargaining  in  the  bazaars  is  no  longer  conducted 
after  the  stately  fashion  of  the  “ Arabian  Nights,”  when  the 
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purchase  of  a brass  tray  or  an  embroidered  saddle-cloth  was  a 
solemn  treaty,  and  the  bargain  for  a lamp  a diplomatic  event, 
not  to  be  lightly  undertaken  or  hurriedly  concluded. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
customs  laws  are  directed  to  checking  the  trader  rather  than  the 
ordinary  traveller ; and  the  concessions  allow^ed  in  practice  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  goods  are  for  the  passenger’s 
own  use  or  consumption,  and  not  for  trading  purposes. 

For  instance,  in  practice  a broken  box  of  cigars  or  cigarettes, 
or  tin  of  tobacco,  even  if  it  exceed  the  small  quantity  “sufficient 
for  the  journey,”  is  usually  passed  in  most  Continental  countries, 
especially  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  But  if  there  w'ere 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  smallest  quantity  were  for  commercial 
purposes,  the  full  penalty  would  probably  be  inflicted.  But  even 
in  the  same  country  the  customs  regulations  are  interpreted  with 
varying  degrees  of  stringency  at  the  different  customs-houses. 

With  regard  to  France,  however,  there  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  French  Director-General  of  Customs  a circular 
which  fixes  for  the  first  time  the  exact  quantities  of  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes  which  may  be  introduced  into  France  by 
passengers  for  their  own  use  free  of  duty,  if  declared.  The 
quantities  so  allowed  to  be  introduced  are  30  cigars,  or  50 
cigarettes,  or  3^  oz.  of  tobacco.  If  these  quantities  are  ex- 
ceeded, duty  is  in  future  to  be  levied  on  the  amount  exceeding 
the  quantity  allowed  to  be  introduced  free. 

In  France  the  penalty  for  smuggling  matches  is  very  severe. 
Cases  are  occasionally  known  when  the  traveller  has  actually 
been  fined  at  the  rate  of  i fr.  per  match  ! 

I'hefts  on  Italian  Railways. — On  the  main  lines  to  Florence 
and  Rome  the  tampering  wdth  passengers’  registered  luggage  in 
transit  is  unfortunately  not  rare.  The  most  efficacious  w'ay  of 
safe-guarding  oneself  when  registering  any  article  of  luggage 
which  contains  valuables  is  to  leave  it  unlocked  and  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  key  when  asked  for.  It  will  then  be  sealed  with  lead 
(^piombato),  and  a tip  of,  say,  a franc  is  expected.  Luggage 
treated  in  this  w'ay  w'ill  not  be  tampered  with,  as  railway 
employes  have  a wholesome  dread  of  an  official  seal. 

Tips  in  Continental  Hotels. — “ For  two  or  three  days’  stay  the 
man  you  call  ‘portier,’ — by  whom  you  mean  the  ‘concierge,’ 
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I think,  or  hall-porter—  should,  I consider,  be  tipped  (for  the 
two  of  you)  2-3  fr.,  according  to  the  trouble  given  and  the 
nature  of  the  hotel ; head  waiter,  ditto  ; waiter  at  your  table 
need  not  be  tipped  for  so  short  a stay ; chambermaid,  if  you 
both  have  the  same  one,  2-3  fr.  ; otherwise  i-i’5o  fr.  each; 
boots,  I fr.  ; lift  boy,  50  c.-i  fr.  ; conductor  on  ’bus,  i fr.  ; 
driver,  nothing,  as  a rule.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  over-tip  ; 
a certain  class  of  traveller  is  lavish  (not  out  of  generosity),  and 
that  makes  it  very  hard  for  those  who  by  force  of  circumstances 
have  to  be  careful  without  necessarily  being  stingy.  Tips,  as  it 
is,  spoil  travelling  for  one,  not  on  account  of  the  expense,  but 
on  account  of  the  fear  one  is  constantly  in  of  not  having  in- 
cluded every  one  or  not  having  given  what  was  expected.  Tips 
I approve  of  where  some  particular  and  unusual  service  has 
been  rendered  ; as  an  established  institution  which  forms  posi- 
tively a large  and  most  important  part  of  travelling  expenses,  it 
is  a hideous  nuisance  and  a great  tax  on  one’s  mind.  (2)  The 
gentleman  should  always  perform  the  wretched  duty  of  passing 
little  coins  into  the  servants’  hands,  except  the  chambermaid, 
and  she  gets  the  lady’s  attention  in  a case  like  yours,  when  a 
man  and  his  sister  or  wife  are  travelling  together.  It  makes  no 
difference,  or  little,  really  whether  there  are  one  or  two  of  you 
for  so  short  a time.” — The  Queen. 

Medical  Hints. 

Chill.,  danger  of , — It  is  obvious  that  in  a country  where  great 
extremes  between  sun  and  shade  temperature  characterise  the 
climate,  and  where,  as  in  Florence  for  instance,  one  has  the 
dangerous  combination  of  brilliant  sunshine  and  cold  wind, 
the  risk  of  chill  is  intensified.  The  precaution  of  wearing  wool 
next  the  skin  will  tend  to  minimise  this  risk.  The  well-known 
Jaeger  garments  can  always  be  relied  upon.  Then  the  former 
objection  to  their  use,  when  one  associated  this  wear  with  those 
whom  the  conventionally  minded  would  term  cranks  or  faddists, 
no  longer  exists.  Jaeger  clothing  is  now  made  up  in  a 
<listinctly  smart”  fashion. 

Constipation. — Give  a cascara  tabloid  (2  grs.)  once  or  twice 
a day,  or  a saline  draught.  If  there  is  vomiting  as  well,  by  no 
means  give  any  aperient.  If  there  is  colic,  apply  hot-water 
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fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  give  a soap-and-water  enema. 
If  pain  is  severe,  give  fifteen  minims  of  tincture  of  opium. 

Diarrhcea. — Simple  diarrhoea  is  due  usually  to  some  irritant 
in  the  bowels.  To  remove  this,  give  castor  oil  or  some  mild 
aperient.  If  diarrhoea  continues,  give  astringent  medicine. 
Diet : Broths,  beef-tea,  rice,  arrowroot,  beaten-up  eggs,  and 
other  semi-solids.  Diarrhoea,  even  in  the  simplest  forms, 
should  always  be  regarded  seriously  when  travelling,  as,  if 
neglected,  it  might  develop  into  some  form  of  dysentery. 
Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  brought  on  by  neglecting  a chill. 

The  following  homely  remedy  has  frequently  checked  the 
trouble  when  given  at  an  early  stage  ; Give  the  patient  a tea- 
spoonful of  flour  or  unboiled  arrowroot,  mixed  with  cold  water 
or  milk  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 

Malarial  Fever. — Symptoms  : Languor  and  depression,  fol- 
lowed by  cold  stage,  hot  stage,  and  sweating  stage.  Treatment  : 
Mild  aperient  to  begin  with.  Then  quinine,  lo  to  15  'grs. 
(total  given  in  twenty-four  hours  should  not  be  more  than 
30  grs.,  but  if  much  fever  50  to  60  might  be  given).  At  cold 
stage  give  warm  drinks,  and  sponge  with  warm  water.  At 
hot  stage  cold  sponging,  but  take  care  to  avoid  giving  patient 
a chill  ; antipyrin,  5 to  8 grs.  But  antipyrin  is  unsuited  to 
some  constitutions,  on  account  of  its  “lowering”  effect  on  the 
heart.  In  such  cases  antifebrine  or  phenacetine  would  be  more 
suitable.  Cold  drinks,  such  as  water  with  lime-juice,  at  sweat- 
ing stage.  Temperature  all  along  best  guide  to  treatment  and 
amount  of  quinine  to  be  given.  For  instance,  if  the  character- 
istic buzzing  in  the  head  is  felt,  the  quinine  dose  should  be 
reduced.  As  a general  rule,  aim  at  increasing  perspiration. 

Prescriptions. — There  is  unfortunately  no  uniform  inter- 
national standard  of  drugs,  and  consequently  the  strength  varies 
considerably.  When  drugs  contain  ingredients,  as  strychnine 
for  instance,  there  is  an  appreciable  risk  when  a prescription 
written  say  by  an  English  doctor  is  made  up  by  an  Italian 
chemist.  This  has  now  been  altered  to  a large  extent  by  a 
convention  recently  issued  as  a Foreign  Office  paper  under  the 
formidable  title  of  “A  Treaty  for  the  Unification  of  the 
Pharmacopoeial  Formulae  of  Potent  Drugs,”  which  has  been, 
signed  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  the  principal  European 
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countries,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  This  risk  can 
be  minimised  in  some  measure  by  being  our  own  chemist,  and 
taking  a supply  of  the  handy  tabloids  of  Messrs.  Burroughs 
& Wellcome. 

Prickly  Heat. — Sponge  the  part  affected  with  a mild  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  take  a mild  aperient.  In  slight  attacks 
sponging  with  toilet  vinegar,  or  hazeline,  affords  relief. 
Sprinkling  with  violet  pow'der  is  also  a palliative. 

For  ordinary  Sun-blister,  cold  cream,  hazeline  snow',  or  zinc 
ointment  is  a good  palliative.  Any  of  these  is  more  efficacious 
than  vaseline. 

Sprains. — Bandage  the  part  with  a cloth  that  has  been  dipped 
in  cold  water,  and  keep  the  bandage  cool  by  frequently  pouring 
cold  w'ater  over  it.  An  alternative  treatment  is  to  apply 
fomentations  of  water  and  vinegar  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne. 

Sunsti'oke. — The  treatment  is  continuous  douching  of  head 
and  shoulders  with  cold  water.  Give  at  once  hot-w’ater  enema 
or  an  emetic,  or  even  both,  and  put  patient  to  bed,  with  cold- 
w'ater  compresses  (which  should  be  changed  frequently)  along 
the  spine.  Better  still,  apply  an  ice-bag  to  back  of  neck.  If 
exhaustion  cause  the  sufferer  to  faint,  the  treatment  is  the  same 
as  that  for  an  ordinary  fainting  fit. 

Thermometer,  Clinical. — A Kew  registered  one  essential,  but 
the  rapid  “one  minute”  ones  should  not  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved in.  Always  safer  to  allow  at  least  two  minutes. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

Liquid. 

I minim  = 
60  minims  = 
8 drachms  = 


20  oz. 


I drop. 

I drachm. 
I oz. 

I pint. 


Solid. 

15^  grains  = i gramme. 

60  ,,  = I drachm. 

437  ,,  = I oz. 

A kilogramme  = 2 lb.  3 oz.  (nearly) 

A teaspoonful  is  approximately  equal  to  i fluid  drachm. 
A dessertspoonful  ,,  ,,  ,,  2 ,,  drachms. 

A tablespoonful  ,,  ,,  ,,  ^ oz. 

Four  tablespoonfuls  are  equal  to  i w'ineglassful. 

A tumblerful  is  approximately  equal  to  half  a pint. 

A litre  ,,  ,,  ,,  i|  pint. 


5? 


8 kilometres  = 5 miles  (nearly). 
1 hectaire  = 2.\  acres  (nearly). 
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It  is  useful  to  remember  the  following  comparative  weights 
and  measures  : — A penny  weighs  ^ oz.,  or  lo  grammes  ; a half- 
penny, 4 ; and  the  two  together  are  rather  more  than 

^ oz.  A French  centime  or  cent,  weighs  a gramme  ; its  diameter 
equals  a centimetre  ; and  lOO  cents,  in  a row  equal  a metre. 

I centimetre  = lo  millimetres  ^ inch  ; or  2|  centimetres 
= I inch.  An  inch  is  the  diameter  of  a halfpenny,  so  that 
twelve  halfpennies  (or  lo  pennies)  in  a row  equal  i foot. 

XI.— NEW  TRAIN-DE-LUXE  SERVICES  (1908). 

I.  Cannes- Floretice- Rome  Express. — A train  de  luxe, 

running  daily  during  the  Riviera  season,  leaves  Cannes 
3.53  p.m.,  Nice  4.24  p.m.,  Monte  Carlo  4.56  p.m.,  Mentone 
5.12  p.m.,  Ventimille  7 p.m.  (Italian  time),  Bordighera  7. 10 p.m., 
San  Remo  7.31  p.m.,  Genoa  12.5  a.m.,  Florence  7.5  a.m., 
and  reaches  Rome  i.io  p.m. 

For  the  return  journey,  leaves  Rome  4.20  p.m.,  Florence 
10.5  p.m.,  Genoa  3.45  a.m.,  San  Remo  7.52  a.m.,  Bordighera 
8. II  a.m.,  Ventimille  8.12  a.m.  (French  time),  Mentone 
8.31  a.m.,  Monte  Carlo  8.49  a.m.,  Nice  9.23  a.m.,  and  reaches 
Cannes  at  10.9  a.m. 

.Supplementary  fare  Cannes  to  Rome,  26  fr.  25  c. 

2.  The  Engadine  Express  (Calais  to  Coire).  A train  de  luxe 
runs  daily  from  January  20th  to  March  6th.  Leaves  London 
(Victoria)  ii  a.m.,  and  reaches  Coire  at  9.26  next  morning, 
Davos  (change  at  Landquart)  12.25  p.m  jand  St.  iNIoritz  12.40  p.m. 

The  service  from  Coire  to  Calais  is  only  tri-weekly,  leaving 
Coire  at  7.32  p.m.  (Davos  5.42  p.m.  and  St.  Moritz  4.15  p.m.) 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  from  January  19th  to 
March  7th,  and  reaching  London  (Charing  Cross)  at  ^,12  p.m. 

Supplementary  fare  from  Calais  to  Coire,  ;iCi  Ss.  2d. 

3.  The  Simplon  Express. — This  is  a daily  service  from  Calais 
to  Lausanne,  Milan,  and  Venice,  leaving  London  (Victoria)  at 

II  a.m.,  reaching  Lausanne  6.6.  a.m.,  Milan  12.30  p.m.,  and 
Venice  at  4.50  p.m. 

The  service  from  Venice  to  London  leaves  11.45  a.m.,  reaches 
Milan  4.25  p.m.,  Lausanne  11.38  p.m.,  and  London  (Charing 
Cross)  at  5.12  p.m. 

Supplementary  fare  from  Calais  to  Venice,  £2  lo^.  6d. 
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Six  rn  Edi  tion,  1908  (revised  to  date  and  enlarged).  648  PAGES.  New  Map.  6s. 

Also  published  in  Two  Parts.  Each  volume  sold  separately,  price  3s.  6d. 

Part  I.-SOUTH  EUROPE.  Part  II.— NORTH  AFRICA  AND  ISLANDS. 

^EDITERR4NEAIM  WINTER  RESORTS. 

One  of  the  best  Guide-books  in  existence.” — Queen.  “ One  of  the  best  books  of  the 
kind  that  has  come  under  our  notice.” — Lancet.  “ Readers  may  feel  assured  of  its 
impartiality,  and  can  confide  in  its  advice.” — Scotsman.  “What  Baedeker  is  to  the 
ordinary  tourist.  Reynolds-Ball  has  become  to  the  invalid  and  health  seeker.” — Hospital. 
“ Reynolds-Ball's  ‘Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts’  may  be  consulted  for  further  particu- 
lars.”— Baedeker's  North  Italy. 

EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE. 

Fuller  details  of  Hotel  Accommodation,  Tariff,  Character  of 
Clientele,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts  than  in 
any  Guide  Book,  English  or  Foreign— nearly  FIFTY  PAGES  being 
devoted  to  this  important  subject.” 

London  : Hazell,  Watson  & Viney,  Ld.,  52.  Long  acre,  W.C. 
PARIS:  brentano’s,  37,  Avenue:  ue  l'Opera. 
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Fifth  Edition,  1907.  264  Pages.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

C4IRO  OE  TO-DAY. 

A Practical  Guide  to  Cairo  and  its  E.nvirons,  and  the  Nile  and  its 

Monuments. 

“ The  information  is  extraordinarily  complete  and  interesting.” — Spectator.  “ The  in- 
formation as  to  Hotels  is  particularly  satisfactory.”— “ The  in- 
formation is  brought  down  to  the  latest  moment,  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  is  the 
perfection  of  clearness,  and  the  maps  and  plans  of  Cairo  are  excellent.” — Literary  World. 

240  Pages.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  lllustiations.  Price  2s.  6d. 

JERLISAEEIV1. 

A Practical  Guide  to  Jerusalem  and  its  Environs. 

With  Excursions  to  Hebron,  Jericho,  and  the  Jordan,  Nazareth,  Beyrout,  Baalbeck, 

Damascus,  etc. 

“ The  perfection  of  a Guide-book — minute,  comprehensive,  practical.” — Academy. 

Second  Edition,  1908.  256  Pages.  illustrations.  New  Maps  and  Plans. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

ROIRE. 

A Practical  Guide  to  Ro.me  and  its  Environs. 

\\  ith  Eight  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  Alberto  Pisa. 

“ Ordinarily  a Guide-book  is  neither  entertaining  nor  attractive.  This  is  hoth.’’—Ne7o 
York  Herald.  “Everything  such  a Guide  should  be— at  once  full,  informing,  concise, 
and  compact.”— Daf/y  Telezraph.  “Conveys  in  a remarkable  degree  for  such  a book 
the  atmosphere  and  charm  of  the  Eternal  Cdyl’—Nottin^hnin  Daily  Guai-dia;i. 
"Not  a patching-up  of  old  guides,  but  an  original  and  accurate  study  of  all  that  is 
most  worth  seeing  and  knowing  in  the  Eternal  CW.y."—Ko7nan  Herald. 

^ A.  k,  c.  Black,  .Soho  Square,  London,  W'. 

136  Pages.  Crown  Svo.  Wrapper,  2s.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ^ 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  for  TRAVELLERS  in  the  NEAR  EAST. 

A Companion  to  the  Guide-Books. 

Contains  General  Hints,  Hints  for  Explorers,  Medical  Hints,  Shifts  and  Dodges  for 

Sportsmen,  Campers  Out,  etc. 

"The  hints  are  thoroughly  practical  and  well  worthy  of  attention.”— A*/;/. 

London  : E.  Marlborough  & Co.,  51,  Old  bailey,  London,  e.C. 

Ready  October,  1908.  128  Pages.  Illustrated  from  Original  Photographs 

Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LEVAINTIINE  RIVIERA. 

A Practical  Guide  to  all  the  Winter  Resorts  from  Genoa  to  Pisa 
With  a Chapter  on  the  Summer  Bathing  Stations. 

By  W.  T.  Beeby,  M.D.,  and  Eustace  Reynolds-Ball,  F.R.G.S. 

Health  Resorts  Bureau,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  w.c. 
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Alassio,  164 — 170 
Amalfi,  247 
Amusements : — 

Alassio,  165  : Beaulieu,  84  ; 
Bordighera,  134  ; Cannes,  48  ; 
Capri,  234  ; Florence,  201  ; 
Gibraltar,  263  ; Hyeres,  34  ; 
Malaga.  251;  Mentone,  no; 
Monte  Carlo,  93  ; Nice,  63  ; 
San  Remo,  147  ; St.  Raphael, 
128 

Anaf'apri,  265 
Appendix,  306—326 
Arenzano,  178 

Austrian  Winter  Resorts,  308 

Bandol,  125 

Banks  : — 

Alassio,  170  ; Beaulieu,  88 ; 
Bordighera,  139  ; Cannes,  59  : 
Capri,  268  ; Florence,  214 ; 
Gibraltar,  303  ; Hyeres,  41  ; 
Malaga,  284  ; Mentone,  122  ; 
Monte  Carlo,  105 ; Naples, 
254  ; Nice,  78  ; San  Remo,  162 
Baths  and  Bathing  ; — 

Alassio,  165  ; Beaulieu,  87 ; 
Cannes,  59;  Florence,  214; 
Monte  Carlo,  102 ; Naples, 
254  ; Nice,  78  ; Quarto,  178  ; 
Quinto,  179 ; Riviera,  The 
French,  21  ; San  Remo,  162  ; 
Sestri  Levante,  183 ; Sturla, 
178 

Beaulieu,  82 — 89 
Bordighera,  132 — 140 


Cafes  and  Restaurants 

Beaulieu,  88  ; Bordighera, 
139  : Cannes,  59  : Capri,  268  ; 
Florence,  214  ; Gibraltar,  303  : 
Hyeres,  41  ; Malaga,  284 ; 
Mentone,  122  ; Monte  Carlo, 
105  : Naples,  254;  Nice,  78  ; 
San  Remo,  162 
Californie,  43 
Camaldoli,  206 
Cannes,  43 — 60 
Cap  d’Antibes,  130 
Cap  Martin,  131 
Capri,  260,  269 
Carnival : — 

Cannes,  48  ; Malaga,  279  ; 
Nice,  63  ; San  Remo,  147 
Casamicciola,  270 
Castellamare,  246 
Castellar,  112 
Cava  dei  Tireni,  246 
Chemists : — 

Beaulieu,  88 ; Bordighera, 

139  ; Cannes,  59  ; Florence, 
212;  Gibraltar,  303  ; Hyeres, 
41  ; Malaga,  283  ; Mentone, 
122  ; Monte  Carlo,  105  ; 
Naples,  254;  Nice,  78; 

Rapallo,  182  : San  Remo,  i6r 
Church  Services,  English 
Alassio,  169 ; Amalfi,  247 ; 
Beaulieu,  88 ; Bordighera, 

139  : Cannes,  58  ; Capri, 

267  ; Florence,  212  ; Gibraltar, 
302  ; Grasse,  130 ; Hyeres, 
41  ; Malaga,  283  ; Mentone, 
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12 1 ; Monte  Carlo,  105  ; 
Naples,  253  : Ospedaletti, 

145  ; Pegli,  176  ; Rapallo, 
182  ; San  Remo,  161  ; Spezia, 
188  : St.  Raphael,  129 
Climate  (see  also  Medical 
Articles)  : — 

Alassio,  168  ; Beaulieu,  82  ; 
Cannes,  44  ; Cap  d’ Antibes, 
131  ; Capri,  260  ; Florence, 
221  ; Gibraltar,  300  ; Grasse, 
129 ; Ischia,  273 ; Malaga, 
276  ; Monte  Carlo,  91  ; Nervi, 
179  ; Nice,  67  ; Ospedaletti, 
142  ; Pegli,  176  ; Rapallo, 
181  ; Riviera,  The  French, 
18 ; Santa  Margherita,  180  ; 
Spezia,  186  ; St.  Raphael,  128 
Clubs  and  Casinos  : — 

Alassio,  166  : Cannes,  49  ; 
Florence,  216  ; Malaga,  284  ; 
Monte  Carlo,  93  ; Naples, 
255  ; St.  Raphael,  128 
Consuls ; — 

Bordighera,  139  ; Cannes,  59 ; 
Florence,  212  ; Gibraltar,  303; 
Hyeres,  41  ; Malaga,  283 ; 
Mentone,  122  ; Monte  Carlo, 
105  ; Naples,  254  ; Nice,  77  ; 
San  Remo.  161  ; Spezia,  187 
Conveyances 

Beaulieu,  88  ; Bordighera, 
139;  Cannes,  59  : Capri,  268; 
Florence,  216  ; Gibraltar,  303; 
Hyeres,  41  ; Malaga,  284 ; 
Mentone,  123  ; Monte  Carlo, 
105  ; Naples,  255  ; Nice,  29  ; 
Ospedaletti,  145  ; San  Remo, 
162 

Cornigliano,  178 
Costebelle,  32 

Dentists  : — 

Cannes,  59  ; Florence,  212  ; 
Gibraltar,  303  ; Malaga,  283  ; 
IMentone,  122  ; Monte  Carlo, 
105  ; Nice,  77  ; San  Remo,  161 

Doctors  : — 

Alassio,  170 ; Beaulieu,  88  ; 
Bordighera,  139  ; Cannes,  59  ; 
Capri,  267 ; Florence,  212  ; 


Gibraltar,  303  ; Hyeres,  41 ; 
Malaga,  283  ; Mentone,  122  ; 
Nice,  77  ; Ospedaletti,  145  ; 
Rapallo,  182  ; San  Remo, 
161  ; Spezia,  186 

Esterel  Mountains,  The,  32 
Europa  Point  (Gibraltar),  294 

Excursions 

Beaulieu,  88 ; Bordighera, 
134  ; Capri,  262  ; Florence, 
204;  Mentone,  in;  Monte 
Carlo,  93;  Naples,  236  ; Nice, 
67  ; Ospedaletti,  144  ; Tama- 
ris,  127 
Eze,  83 

Florence,  193 — 227 

Forwarding  and  Goods 
Agents  ; — 

Beaulieu,  88  ; Cannes,  60 
Florence,  217  ; Mentone,  123  ; 
Naples,  256  ; San  Remo,  162 

Gibraltar,  289 — 305 
Golfe  J ouan,  49 
Grasse,  129. 

Guide  Books  and  Books  of 
Reference  : — 

Beaulieu,  89 ; Bordighera, 
140 ; Capri,  269  ; Florence, 
220  ; Gibraltar,  305  ; Malaga, 
287 ; Mentone,  123  ; Monte 
Carlo,  106 ; Naples,  258 
Nice,  81 ; Ospedaletti,  145  ; 
Riviera,  The  French,  22  ; San 
Remo,  163 

Guides  and  Interpreters 

Capri,  268  ; Florence,  217 
Gibraltar,  304 

Flerculaneu’.n,.  242 

Hotels  and  Pensions  ; — 

Alassio,  169  ; Anacapri,  267 
Arenzano,  178  ; Beaulieu,  86 ; 
Bordighera,  138  ; Camaldoldi, 
206  ; Cannes,  58  ; Cap 
d’ Antibes,  130  ; Capri,  266 
Florence,  212  ; Gibraltar,  301 ; 
Grasse,  129  ; Hyeres,  32 ; 
Ischia,  272 ; Levanto,  185 ; 
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Malaga,  281  ; Mentone,  120  ; 
Monte  Carlo,  105  ; Naples, 
249  ; Nervi,  179  ; Niee,  70  ; 
Oapedalelti,  145  ; Pegli,  177  ; 
Qiiinto,  179 ; Rapallo,  181  ; 
San  Remo,  159  ; Santa  Mar- 
gherita,  180  ; Sestri  Levante, 
184 ; Sestri  Ponente,  178  ; 
Spezia,  187 ; St.  Raphael, 
128 ; Tamaris,  126  ; Vales- 
cure,  129 

Hotel  Charges,  British  v.  Con- 
ti )iental,  320 
House  Agents 

Alassio,  170 ; Beaulieu,  89  ; 
Bordighera,  139  ; Cannes,  60; 
Gibraltar,  304  ; Hyeres,  42  ; 
Mentone,  123  ; Monte  Carlo, 
104:  Naples,  256;  Nice,  79; 
San  Remo,  162 

Hydropathic  Establish- 
ments ; — 

Ischia,  273;  Nice,  76  ; Pegli, 
177  ; St.  Raphael,  128. 

H VERES,  31 — 42 

International  Sleeping  Car 
Company  s Agents.  (See 
Tourist  Agents.) 

Ischia,  270 — 274 

La  Plage,  35 

Language 

Florence,  217  ; Malaga,  284  ; 
Naples,  256 

Law,  Foreigners'  Registration, 
22 

Legal  Advice : — 

Florence,  212  ; Naples,  254  ; 
Nice,  77 

I.egal  Aspect  of  Hotel  J^isitors 
in  France,  318 

Legal  Notes  on  Hiring  Houses 
i?i  France,  312 
Le  Tray  as,  127 
Levanto,  185 
Living  Expenses : — 

Bordighera,  139  ; Cannes,  60  ; 
Cap  d’ Antibes,  131,  Cap 
Martin,  131  ; Capri,  268  ; 


Florence,  215  ; France,  21  ; 
Gibraltar,  304  ; Grasse,  129  ; 
Hyeres,  42  ; Malaga,  285 ; 
Naples,  256 : Nice,  80 ; 

Riviera,  the  French  ; 21  ; St. 
Raphael,  128  ; San  Remo, 
162  ; Tamaris,  126  ; Vales- 
cure,  129 

Malaga,  275—288 
Maures,  Montagues  des,  32 
Medical  Articles : — 

“Alassio  as  an  Invalid  Sta- 
tion,” Dr.  Michael  Foster, 
167.  “ Beaulieu  and  Cap  St. 

Jean,  Medical  Notes  on.” 
H.  J.  Johnston-Lavas,  M.D., 
85.  “Bordighera  from  a 
Medical  Point  of  View,”  G. 
A.  Goodchild,  M.D.,  136. 
“Cannes  as  an  Invalid  Sta- 
tion." Henry  Blanc,  M.D.,  50. 
“Florence  in  its  IMedical 
Aspect,”  Stuart  7'idey,  M.D., 
221.  “Hyeres,  the  Climatic 
and  Hygienic  Conditions  of," 
Dr.  W.  P.  Biden,  35.  “ Men- 
tone from  a Climatic,  Hy- 
gienic, and  Sanitary  Point  of 
View,”  Stanley  M.  Rendall, 
M.D.,  113.  “Monte  Carlo 
Medically  Considered,”  Dr. 
R.  Pryce  Mitchell,  99.  ‘ ‘ Nice, 
Climate  of  in  its  Medical 
Aspect,"  S.  S.  Ashmore- 
Noakes,  M.D. , 67.  “San 
Remo  and  the  Italian  Riviera, 
Medical  Notes  on,”  A.  J. 
Freeman,  M.D.,148.  “Spezia,” 
Dr.  A.  Leeson,  186 
Mento.ne,  107 — 123 
Minor  Resorts  of  the  French 
Riviera,  124 
Monaco,  104 
Money : — 

Florence,  214  ; Gibraltar,  304; 
IVIalaga,  285 
Mont  des  OLseau.x,  32 
Monte  Carlo,  90—106 
Mountaineering  in  the  Mari- 
time A Ips,  III 
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Mustapha  Sup^rieur.  (See 
Algiers,  Vol.  II.) 

Naples,  228—259 
Napoule,  La,  49 
Nervi,  179 
Newspapers : — 

Cannes,  60  ; Florence,  217  ; 
Gibraltar,  268;  Mentone,  123: 
Naples,  257  : Nice,  80  ; San 
Remo,  163 
Nice,  61 — 81 

Nursing  Institutes,  Private 
Hospitals,  etc. 

Alassio,  168;  Bordighera,  139; 
Cannes,  59  ; Florence,  212  ; 
Hyeres,  41  ; Mentone,  122  ; 
Nice,  77  ; San  Remo,  161 

Ospedaletti,  141 — 145 

Paestum,  247 

Passports 

Florence,  218  ; Malaga,  2S6 
Pegli,  174 

Pitti  Galleries,  Plan  of  the,  210 
Pompeii,  238 
Portici,  242 

Postal  Arrangements 

Alassio,  170  : Beaulieu,  88  ; 
Bordighera,  139  ; Cannes,  59  ; 
Capri,  268  : Florence,  213 ; 
Gibraltar,  303  ; Hyeres,  41  ; 
Malaga,  283  ; Mentone,  122  ; 
Monte  Carlo,  105 ; Naples, 
254;  Nice,  78;  Ospedaletti, 
145  ; Riviera,  the  French,  22  ; 
San  Remo,  162 
Pozzuoli,  243 
Practical  Information 

Alassio,  169  ; Beaulieu,  86  ; 
Bordighera,  138;  Cannes,  58; 
Capri,  266  ; Florence,  212  ; 
Gibraltar,  301  ; Hyeres,  41  ; 
Malaga,  281  ; Mentone,  120  ; 
Monte  Carlo,  103 ; Naples, 
249  ; Nice,  70  ; Ospedaletti, 
145 ; Riviera,  The  French, 
2T  ; .San  Remo,  159 ; Tamaris, 
126 


Quarto,  178 
Quinto,  179 

Railway  Law,  French,  for 
Passengei  -.9317. 

Railway  Travel  Spain, 

Hints  on,  286 
Rapallo,  181 
Ravello,  248 

Reading  Rooms  and  Li- 
braries 

Bordighera,  139  ; Cannes,  60  ; 
Capri,  269  ; Florence,  218 ; 
Hyeres,  42;  Nice,  80;  San 
Remo,  162 

Riviera,  The,  v.  Algeria,  23 
Riviera,  The  French,  17 — 
131 

Riviera  The  Italian,  132 — 
170 

Riviera,  The  Levantine,  171 
— 227 

Roccabruna,  in 
Roulette  Table,  Plan  of,  95. 
Routes.  (See  Beginning  of 
Book,  1-16) 

Abbreviations,  i ; Alassio,  7 ; 
Beaulieu-sur-Mer,  6 ; Bordi- 
ghera, 7 ; Cannes,  4 ; Capri 
and  Ischia,  13  ; Florence,  8 ; 
Gibraltar,  16  ; Hyeres,  4 ; 
Luggage  Registration  and 
Examination,  4,  10;  Malaga, 
14;  Mentone,  6;  Monte 
Carlo,  6;  Naples,  ii  ; Nice, 
5 ; Nice  Express,  i ; Ospe- 
daletti, 7 ; Riviera,  The 
French,  i;  The  Italian,  6; 
The  L.evantme,  8 ; Sea  Routes, 
II — 15  ; ^Sleeping  Car  and 
Restaurant  Car  Services,  3,  4, 
10,  12;  South  Italy,  ii  ; 
South  Spain,  14 ; Trains  de 
Luxe,  3,  10,  14 

Saignd,  The,  48 
St.  Jean,  The  Peninsula  of,  83 
St.  Raphael,  128 
Salerno,  247 

Sanitation  : ~ 

Gibraltar,  300;  Flyeres,  37; 
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Malaga,  278  ; Mentone,  113  ; 
Monte  Carlo,  loi  ; Riviera, 
The  French,  25  ; San  Remo, 
156;  Santa  Margherita,  181 
San  Remo,  146 — 163 
Santa  Margherita,  180 
Season,  Duration  of  ; — 

Cannes,  44  ; Gibraltar,  291  ; 
Ischia,  273 ; Riviera,  The 
French,  20 
Servants 

Alassio,  170 ; Capri,  269 ; 
Florence,  215  ; Nice,  80 
Sestri  Levante,  184 
Sestki  Ponente,  178 

Shops : — 

Beaulieu,  89 ; Cannes,  60 ; 
Capri,  269;  Florence,  218; 
Gibraltar,  304  ; Malaga,  287  ; 
Mentone,  123;  Monte  Carlo, 
106;  Naples,  257  ; Nice,  80; 
Ospedaletti,  145  ; San  Remo, 
163 

Sight-seeing : — 

Alassio,  166 ; Capri,  265 ; 
Florence,  201 ; Gibraltar,  293 ; 
Malaga,  279  ; Naples,  231 
Sketching  Public  Buildings, 
etc. , Danger  of,  22 
Society  ; — 

Alassio,  165 ; Beaulieu,  84 ; 
Bordighera,  133  ; Cannes,  44  ; 
Cap  d’ Antibes,  130;  Capri, 
261  ; Florence,  195  ; Gib- 
raltar, 291  ; Mentone,  108  ; 
Nice,  62  ; Ospedaletti,  144 
Sorrento,  244 

Spain,  Hints  on  Railway  Travel 
in,  286 


Sport ; — 

Beaulieu,  84 ; Cannes,  48  ; 
Capri,  262  ; Gibraltar,  292 ; 
Hyeres,  35;  Malaga,  279; 
Monte  Carlo,  102 
Stores,  English  : — 

Bordighera,  139  ; Capri,  268  ; 
Florence,  212  ; Malaga,  283  ; 
Mentone,  122  ; Naples,  254  ; 
Nice,  80 

Tamaris,  126 
Tete  de  Chien,  297 
T herinometer , Table  of  Centi- 
grade and  Fahrenheit,  19 
Tiyne,  Reckoning  of,  324 
(“  Twenty-four  o’clock”) 
Torre  del  Greco,  229 
Tourist  Agencies  : — 

Bordighera,  139  ; Cannes,  60  ; 
Florence,  220  ; Gibraltar,  303  ; 
Hyeres,  42  ; Mentone,  123  ; 
Naples,  258;  Nice,  81;  San 
Remo,  162 

Trente  et  Quarante,  96 
Turbia,  La,  in 

Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence,  Plan 
of  the,  207 

Vesuvius,  236 

Villas  and  Apartments  : — 

Anacapri,  267  ; Beaulieu,  87  ; 
Bordighera,  139;  Cannes,  47; 
Cap  Martin,  131  ; Capri,  267  ; 
Florence,  215  ; Gibraltar,  302  ; 
Mentone,  121  ; Monte  Carlo, 
105  ; Naples,  253  ; Nice,  76  ; 
San  Remo,  160 


r t inted  by  Hazell,  Watson  & Vincy,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury. 
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ALASSIO  (Western  Reviera). 

CHARMING  AND  QUIET  WINTER  RESORT. 

The  Grand  Hotel 

ALASSIO. 


HIGH-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

Patronised  by  English  and  American  Families. 


Entii*ety  Refurnished  throughout  by  the 

New  Prog3f*iotorm 


ALL  MODERN  COMFORTS.  PERFECT  DRAINAGE. 
NEWEST  SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Electric  Light  throughout. 


MOTOR  GARAGE, 


Hotel  faces  Full  South. 


NEW  EXTENSIVE  PARK,  WITH  TEA-ROOM. 

FRENCH  RESTAURANT.  - - MODERATE  CHARGES. 

Personally  Managed  by 

A.  MARSON,  Proprietor. 

(Mr.  Marson  was  for  many  years  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Venice.) 

TO  LET, 

A Beautifully  Furnished  Villa  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Grand  Hotel,  ALASSIO. 
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ADV'IS. 


ABBAZIA, 


THE  NICE  OF 
THE  ADRIATIC. 


The  Grand  Hotel  Stephanie 

AND  THE  HOTEL  QUARNERO, 

with  its  many  beautiful  Villas,  and  the  whole  Establishment  of  this 
famous  Resort,  including-  the  Bathing  Establishments  and  other  appur- 
tenances, have  been  taken  over  by  the  International  Palace  Compan3'. 

The  marvellous  situation  of  Abbazia  on  the  shores  of  the  Baj'  of 
Quarnero  in  the  Adriatic,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Maggiore,  opposite 
Fiume,  its  delicious  climate,  its  great  natural  beauty-,  its  well-organised 
sea-bathing  establishment,  and  its  source  of  mineral  waters,  have 
rendered  it  so  very  popular  that  it  will  be  kept  open  in  future  through- 
out the  year.  Its  busj"  season  lasts  nine  months. 

Abbazia  is  the  well-known  Adriatic  resort  of  their  Imperial  Majesties 
the  Emperor  and  the  late  Empress  of  Austria,  and  of  many  other 
Imperial,  Royal  and  Princely  families. 

It  is  considered  to  be  the  rendezvous  par  excellence  of  Cosmopolitan 
Aristocracy. 

HOTEL  STEPHANIE.  HOTEt  QUARNERO.  VltLA  ANGIOtINA. 

VltlA  AMALIA.  VILLA  SLATINA.  VILLA  FLORA. 

VILLA  LAURA.  Etc.  Etc. 

20,  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 
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ALASSIO. 

The  IMorfolk  Hotel. 

PRIVATE  RESIDENTIAL  HOTEL. 

Under  English  Management. 

Specially  adapted  for  English  Families. 

Terms ; 8 to  12  Francs  per  Day. 

Special  Arrangements  before  Christmas  and  after  Easter, 

Address  the  Proprietress,  MISS  LEETE. 

Open  October  to  June. 


The  SALISBURY  HOTEL 

HIGH-CLASS  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

Proprietor^  Mr.  JOHN  CONGREVE, 


ALGECIRAS. 


HOTEL  REINA  CRISTINA, 

Algeciras,  Andalusia,  Spain. 

Situated  on  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  opposite  the  Rock,  which  is 
reached  in  half  an  hour  by  the  frequent  saloon  steamers  of  the 
Algeciras  Railway  Co.  English  Management. 

THE  ALGIERS. 

ENGLISH  PHARMACY. 

Proprietor:  J.  OBRECHT. 
FIRST-OIL.  ASS  OHFIVtlST, 
28,  RUE  BAB-AZOUN. 

BORDIGHERA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  WINDSOR  BEAU  RIVAGE. 

First-class  Family  Hotel.  Beautifully  situated.  Every  comfort. 
Entirely  remodelled  and  newly  Furnished.  Baths.  Electric  Light. 
Large  Garden  facing  the  Sea.  Electric  Tram  to  and  from  Ventimille. 

PUTATTO  & CO.,  Proprietors. 
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The  Upper  Ecypt  Hotels  Co. 


THE  CATARACT  HOTEL.  Assouan 

Commandingly  situated  on  a granite  hill  above  the 
Nile,  with  splendid  view  ot  the  river  and  extensive 
grounds.  Replete  with  every  modern  comfort. 
Beautiful  hall,  grand  dining-room  and  public  rooms. 
Electric  lift.  Electric  light  throughout.  English 
Cduirch  within  few  minutes  of  Hotel  grounds.  Can 
accommodate  280  guests. 

SAVOY  HOTEL.  Assouan. 

On  Elephantine  Island.  Every  comfort.  Electric  lift. 
Beautiful  garden.  Can  accommodate  180  guests. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  Assouan. 

Smaller  Hotel,  well  situated  between  station  and 
town.  Moderate  terms.  Accommodate  no  guests. 

F.  PAGNON,  Managing  Director. 
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BOMBAY. 

TAJ  MAHAL  PALACE  HOTEL. 

THE 

NEWEST, 
LARGEST, 

& BEST 
APPOINTED 
HOTEL  IN 
THE  EAST. 

(“  The  Hotel=de= 
Luxe  of  India.”) 

Over  400  Rooms  and  Suites  of  Apartments,  luxuriously 
furnished  with  Baths  and  Lavatories. 

LARGE  DINING  ROOM,  GENERAL  AND  LADIES’ 
DRAWING-ROOMS,  BAR,  AND  SMOKING-ROOM. 

• All  artistically  decorated. 

Three  Electric  Lifts.  Electric  Light  and  Electric 

Fans  throughout. 

TURKISH  BATH.  LIVERY  STABLES.  STEAM  LAUNDRY. 

MOTOR  BOATS  AND  MOTOR  CARS  FOR  EXCURSIONS. 

Permanent  Hotel  Orchestra. 

EUROPEAN  MANAGEMENT.  EUROPEAN  STAFF. 

Experienced  French  Chef  at  the  Head  of  the 

Kitehen  Department. 


The.  SittifflioH  of  the  ttotel  is  tmifj[ite,  ovet'looki tig 
Aliollo  ttuiidei'  ami  JUti rboa r. 


ALTHOUGH  EVERY  COIVIFORT  IS  PROVIDED 

THE  CHARGES  ARE  VERY  MODERATE. 
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BORDIGHERA. 

Grand  Hotel  dn  Cap  Ampeglio, 

BORDIGHERA. 

This  new  First-Class  Hotel  was  opened  in 
December,  1904. 


UP-TO-DATE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


150  BEDS  and  15  PRIVATE  SITTING-ROOMS. 


Independent!}^  fitted  Flats  in  large  Villa  close 

to  the  Hotel. 


Magnificent  and  best  sheltered  Situation,  Grand  Verandah, 
Terraces,  and  Gardens  overlooking  the  town  and  the  whole 
coast. 

For  information  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and  Manager, 

T.  KUNZLER. 

Hotel  Hesperia, 

'BORDIGHERA 

(Above  Strada  Romana.) 


UP-TO-DATE.  OPENED  IN  1906. 


Proprietor— ALBRECHT. 


EDWARD  E.  BERRY, 

BRITISH  VICE-CONSUL. 

Telegraphic  Address:  BERRY,  BORDIGHERA.” 

BJ\NKERm — Correspondent  of  the  principal  Banks  in 
Europe  and  America. 

HOUSE  AND  ESTA  TE  AGENT.  — List  of  Villas  and 

Flats  to  be  Let  and  Sold  forwarded  free  on  application. 
WKNE  MERCHANT.  — Wines  and  Spirits  specially 
selected  for  the  use  of  Invalids. 

Agent  for  Thoivias  Cook  & Son. 
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CANNES. 


HOTEL  04LLI4,  Ltd. 


Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  English  Manager,  ED*  SIYIART. 

Manager  in  Summer  of  the  MALOJA  KURSAAL,  ENGADINE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  PAVILION. 


Lift.  Electric  Light  throughout. 

Central  Hot  Water  and  Heating. 

Proprietor,  P.  BORGO. 


ENGLISH  FAMILY  HOME, 

VILLA  LA  GARDE 

Boulevard  Carnot. 

KEPT  BY  AN  ENGLISH  LADY. 


Comfortable  sunny  residence  with  garden.  Pleasant  home 
life.  Moderate  inclusive  terms.  Full  particulars  on  application 

to  Mrs.  Soper  as  above. 
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CANNES. 

johSTItaylor, 

HOUSE  AND  ESTATE  AGENT. 

BANKER.  Correspondent  of  all  the  London  Banks. 
WINE  MERCHANT.  Wines  direct  from  Growers  sup- 
AND  BA G GAGE  A GENT.  [ plied  and  sent  to  England. 

OFFICES  of  the  BRITISH  VICE=CONSULATE,  CANNES. 


C.  B.  FAIST’s 

ENGLISH  LIBRARY  & STATIONERY 

QRAND’RUE  lo  MONTREUX  pres  du  Marche  couvert 
and  at  CANNES,  45  Rue  d'Antibes,  and  ST.  MORITZ  BAD,  Postgebaude. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH  A^CERN^^  LIBRARY. 

Views  -i-  Guidebooks  Maps. 

TAUCHNITZ  EDITION. 

Indisfsensable  to  every  British 
or  American  Resident  in  France. 

French  Law  & Customs 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

A GUIDE  FOR  EVERY=DAY  USE. 

BY 

ARTHUR  S.  BROWNE, 

Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Second  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Fh*ice  2S.  6d.  net. 

Contains  important  Chapters  on  ; French  Law  as  it  affects  the 
Foreigner — Nationality,  Naturalisation,  and  Military  Service — Pass- 
ports— Registration  of  Foreigners — The  Visitor  in  an  Hotel — Hiring 
Villas  or  Apartments— Domestic  Service — Marriages  in  France — The 
effect  of  Marriage  on  Property — Wills  and  Successions — Purchase  of 
Real  Estate— Public  Companies— Death — Motors,  Cycles,  Horses, 
Carriages,  etc.  — Cheques  — Proceedings  in  the  French  Courts  — 
Appendix — Travelling  in  France. 

HEALTH  RESORTS  BUREAU, 

27,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
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CAIRO. 

HOTEL  D'tNGLETERRE. 

VVell=known,  First  Class  Family  Hotel,  quietly  situated  close 
to  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Churches. 


ORaWIXG=R00M,  LADIES*  SAL00XS, 

READING  and  SM0KING  SAL00NS. 

Electnc  L^ght  throughout.  Hydraulic  Lift.  Perfect  Sanitary 
Arrangements.  Modern  Comforts.  Moderate  Prices. 
Arrangements  for  Families. 

J,  BRAUN,  Managrep. 

GEORGE  NUNGOVICH,  Managing  Director. 

THE  GEO.  NUNGOVICH  HOTELS  COMPANY. 


EDEN  PALACE  HOTEL 

CASRO,  EGYPT. 

Specially  built  for  a first=class  hotel  in  1897, 

all  the  modern  improvements  and  every  comfort  of  home. 

Splendid  position,  almost  full  south,  opposite  the 
public  g^ardens  (where  military  bands  are  playing  everyday). 
This  hotel  is  situated  in  the  healthiest  part  of  Cairo, 

within  a few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Railway  Station,  Post  and 
Telegraph  Office,  the  Opera  House,  the  principal  banks,  and 
close  to  the  tramwmy  line. 

Fire=proof.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Hydraulic  Lift. 
Baths.  Perfect  English  Sanitary  arrangements. 

Pension  at  10s.  per  day.  Arrangements  for  long  stay 

and  families. 

Special  terms  for  Officers  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

N.  PAPADUPAULO,  Prop. 

COOK'S  couoons  accepted. 
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CAIRO. 


THE  PREMIER  HOTEL  IN  EGYPT. 

In  the  Best  Situation,  surrounded  by  Gardens 

and  Palm  Groves. 


THE  RESTAURANT  AND  GRILL-ROOM 
BOAST  THE  BEST  CUISINE  IN  CAIRO. 


550  BEDS.  150  BATHROOMS. 

The  Sanitary  Arrangements  are  Absolutely  Perfect. 

G.  BAEHLER,  General  Manager. 
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CAIRO. 

Ghezireh  Palace  Hotel 

ON  THE  BANK  OF  THE  NILE. 

A Luxurious  Oriental  Palace  transformed  into 
the  most  comfortable  Hotel. 

LARGE  PARK,  next  to  Golf,  Tennis,  & Polo  Grounds. 

Greatest  Comfort  at  Moderate  Charges. 

PAMPHLETS,  with  TARIFF  AND  GUIDE  TO  WHOLE  EGYPT 
SENT  FREE  on  Application. 


G.  BAEHLER,  General  Manager. 
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MENA  HOUSE  HOTEL, 

CAIRO. 

First=class  Family  Hotel  at  the  Pyramids. 

SUITES  OF  APARTMENTS. 


Rooms  with  Fireplaces.  Electric  Light.  Lift.  Two  Full-sized 
English  Billiard  Tables.  Golf  (g  Holes).  Tennis.  Croquet.  Shoot- 
ing. Riding  Horses.  Camels  on  hire.  Desert  Carts  for  driving  in 
the  sand.  Dances  Military  Orchestra.  Garden. 

Geo.  Nunt/ovich  Hotels  Gomoany. 

NEW  KHEDIVIAL  HOTEL, 

Cairo. 

NEW  FAMILY  HOTEL.  FULL  SOUTH.  BUILT  IN  1904. 

Splendid  situation  on  the  fashionable  Avenue  Sharia  Kamel.  Near 
the  Railway  Station-  At  close  proximity  to  the  Principal  Agencies, 
Banks,  Churches,  and  Opera.  Fireproof  throughout,  no  Beds. 
Electric  Light.  Lift.  Sanitary  arrangements  up  to  date. 

Personally  managed  by  the  Proprietor  himself  (a  late  Hotel  Manager). 

Pension  inclusive  from  P.T.  5o==ios.  per  day. 

Special  Terms  for  Officers  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  Navy,  and 
Government  Officials.  VOCLES,  Proprietor- Manager. 

CATANIA. 

Grand  Hotel  Central  Couronne. 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT.  SWISS  PROPRIETORS. 

Moderath  Terms.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Garage. 

Opposite  the  splendid  Bellini  Garden,  with  View  of  Etna. 


GRAND  HOTEL  BRISTOL, 

First  class,  entirely  renovated,  situated  in  the  most  central  and  aristocratic  part  of 
the  town.  Full  south.  View  of  Etna.  Baths  and  Douches.  Shaving  and  Hair- 
dressing Saloon  in  the  house.  Billiard  Room.  Dark  Room  and  Garage.  The  only 
Hotel  in  Catania  with  Lift.  Electric  Idght.  Moderate  Charges.  Telephone  No.  275. 

FELICE  DELLA  YALLE,  Director. 


TERRE  COTTE  ARTISTICHE. 
FRANCESCO  NICOLOSI  ¥ Cav.  ANGELO  LEONE 

FORNITORE  DI  S.  M.  IL  RE  DTTALIA 
E DI  S.  A.  E E R.  LUDOVICO  CARLO  D’AUSTRIA. 
CATANIA  AMBER  with  Blue  Reflection:  SPECIALITY. 
CATANIA:  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  N.  112. 


NORDRACH-UPON-MENDIP 

Sanatorium  for  tubercular  diseases;  gardens  and  private  grounds 
of  65  acres  ; S62  feet  above  sea  level ; surrounded  by  woods  and 
moorland  ; heated  by  hot  water  ; electric  light. 

Apply,  Secretary,  Nordrach=upon=Mendip,  Blagdon,  Bristol. 
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FLORENCE. 

PALACE  HOTEL,  FLORENCE 

7 Lung’  Arno  Guicciardini  (-Formerly 
Palazzo  Lan-Fredini). 

IMaison  de  D'  ordre.  Arrangements  de  pension  pour  families 
et  long  sejour.  Ascenseur.  Bains  a chaque  etage.  Chapelle. 
Lumiere  electriqne  et  cliaulTage  central  dans  toutes  les 
chambres.  Salons.  Terrasse.  fardin  d’hiver.  Omnibus  a 

gare.  G.  BENINI  & E.  SONNEMANN  BENINI. 


First-class  Family  Flouse  ; unrivalled  situation,  central, 
and  near  all  Tram  Lines  ; Bath  and  Smoking  Rooms  ; 
perfect  sanitary  arrangements  ; Electric  Light  ; re- 
commended by  the  Travel  Editor  of  the  Queen. 

- — ADDRESS 

MISS  PLUCKNETT, 

Palazzo  Bocconi,  1,  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Florence. 

MASM AKI3  CO.,  lL.tcl. 

Bankers,  FLORENCE. 

t’hefines,  t'irrttla  r Notes.  Ijettees  of  easItetJ  at  tUe 

inosf  fa  eoa  I'ahle  I’ate  of  ejit-lia  tnje. 

GENOA. 

GR.  HOTEL  DE  GENES. 

FULL  SOUTH.  BEST  POSITION  OF  THE  TOWN. 
EVERY  MODERN  COMFORT. 

SUITES  WITH  BATHS. 


Mostly  frequented  by  English  and  American  Society. 

G.  R.  Bonera,  Prop. 

New  Tariff. 

Rooms,  including  light  and  attendance  . 

. . . from  fr.  5.00 

Breakfast  

,,  1.50 

Lunch,  separate  tables  .... 

4.00 

Dinner,  separate  tables  .... 

. . . ,,  6.00 

Pension  (the  least  5 days)  .... 

12.00 

HOTEL  CONTINENTAL. 

New  and  Up-to-date  Hotel.  Large  Garden. 

With  Spleqdid  Paqorama.  Apartments  witt)  Baths. 

L.  MELANO,  Proprietor. 
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HELOUAN. 

HOTEL 

“AL  HAY  AT.” 

Near  Hclouan,  Eg^ypt.  (Half  an  hour’s  Journey  south  of  Cairo, 

in  the  Desert.) 


FIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT  : 

As  a Climatic,  Bathing  and  Health  Resort. 

UNRIVALLED  ELEVATED  SITUATION  : 

On  the  Mokattam  Hills,  290  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Nile,  surrounded  by  Desert,  5 minutes’  drive  from  the 
station  and  the  sulphur  baths. 

ONLY  HOUSE  IN  EGYPT: 

(1)  Heated  throughout  by  steam. 

(2)  With  Sheltered  Verandahs  in  front  of  every  bedroom. 

(3)  With  Sheltered  Promenade  Galleries  (700  feet  in 

length). 

(4)  Serving  Special  Diet  Food  under  Medical  control. 
Electric  Light— Lift— Post— Telegraph— Telephone. 

BATHS  : 

Cold  and  Hot,  Electric  and  Hot  Air  Baths,  Sand  and 
Sun  Bathing,  Massage. 

Two  Doctors,  Two  Nurses,  Bath  Attendants. 

TERMS  : 

From  10  Shillings  per  Room  ; Sitting  Room  from  16 
Shillings. 

PENSION  : 

(Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Afternoon  Tea  and  Dinner) 
10  Shillings. 

Special  Arrangements  to  larger  parties  for  a prolonged 
stay. 

Large  Terraces  overlooking  the  Desert,  Helouan,  the  Nile,  and  the 
whole  Pyramids  from  Ghizeh  to  Dahshour.  Beautifid  Gardens,  Lawn 
I'ennis,  Croquet,  Golf.  All  kinds  of  in  and  outdoor  Sports.  Interesting 
Walks  with  fine  Desert  Scenery.  Horse,  Donkey  and  Camel  Riding. 
Excursions  on  the  Nile  and  to  the  I'ombs  of  Memphis  and  Sakkarah. 

Shooting. 

English,  German,  and  French  Papers  and  Library. 

R.  SPRINGER,  Managing  Director. 
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PART  OF  THE  NEW  BATHS. 


HELOIJAI\  - LES  - B4IIMS. 

150  ft.  above  the  Nile,  opposite  Sakkara.  15  miles 
south  of  Cairo.  Hourly  trains. 

Unrivalled  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Asthma, 
Kidney,  Chest,  and  Joint  Diseases,  etc. 

Special  Desert  Cliiviate.  Pure  germ-free  air, 
warm,  dry,  and  life-giving.  EIGHT  HOURS’  average 
daily  SUNSHINE  in  winter. 

Strong  Sulphur  and  Salt  Springs. 

New  Royal  Baths.  Opened  Nov.  1898.  Planned 
and  controlled  by  an  English  Physician.  Magnificent 
Building.  Best  scientific  appliances,  etc. 


Grand  Hotel.  First-class  in  every  respect.  Electric 
Light.  Patronised  by  Royalty.  Lift. 

Grand  Hotel  des  Bains.  Renewed.  Moderate 
terms.  (Both  belonging  to  Geo.  Nungovich  Hotels  Co.) 

AIVIUSEIVIENTS.  Golf  (i8  Holes  and  Club  House),  Tennis, 
Riding  Camels,  Sandcarts,  Huge  Swimming  Bath, 
English  Military  Bands,  English  and  French  Billiards, 
Good  Library,  etc.  ; Shooting  near  ; Gymkhanas. 

Golf.  (Club  House  property  of  Geo.  Nungovich  House  Co.) 


SEASON.  November  to  April. 

THE  GEO.  NUNGOVICH  HOTELS  COMPANY. 
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H elouan 


Tel.  Address : 

“ TEWFIK,  HELOUAN.” 


THE 


ABC  CODE, 
4th  Edition. 


TEWFIK  PALACE  HOTEL 

Half-an-hour  from  Cairo. 


HOURT.Y  TRAIN  SERVICE. 

THE  FORMER  PALACE  OF  THE  LATE  KHEDIVE  TEWFIK. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

Rest  and  Healthiest  Situation  in  Helouan, 

The  Most  Equable,  Dry,  and  Bracing  Climate  in  Egypt, 

All  the  Comforts  of  a Refined  English  Home. 

Electric  Light  throughout. 

Balconies  and  Briv^ate  Bathrooms  to  most  of  the  Bedrooms. 
English  Sanitary  Arrangements. 

Warmed  throughout  by  Special  System  of  Radiators, 
Renowned  Golf  Links  and  Race-Course  adjoining. 

General  Manager— fj.  AQ,UILINA  (late  of  Thos.  Cook  & Son)- 
For  detailed  Information,  Prospactus,  and  Tariff,  apply  PERREAUX  & CO., 
3 BURY  COURT,  ST.  MAR\  AXE,  E.C. 


JMEDICAL  HIN'J'S  AND  NOTES  ON 

EGYPT  AS  A WINTER  RESORT, 

By  A.  J.  M.  BENTLEY,  ]\I.D. 

“Contains  most  of  the  infonnation  reg'ardinj,’' winterinsj  in  Egypt  desired  either  by 
medical  men  thinking  of  sending  patients  there,  or  by  persons  intending  themselves 
to  go  there  for  health  or  pleasure.”— Medical  Jotir7ial. 

Post  free,  is.,  obtainable  at  PhrrhaU.X  & CO.,  3 Rury  Court,  .St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C.,  or 
the  Publishers,  BALK,  SONS,  & DANIPU.SSON,  Ltd.,  83  Great  Titchfield  Street,  W. 
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HYERES. 


firimm's  Park  Botcl 

MOST  CENTRAL  POSITION. 
Largest  and  Linest  Park  in  Town. 

Tennis 

AND 

Croquet  Courts. 

EVERY  mODERIM  CO IH  FORT. 

moderate  charges. 


R.  GRIMM,  Proprietor. 

"MES 

BEST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  with  modern  comfort. 

Lift.  Heater.  Baths.  Large  Hall.  Renowned  Cuisine. 

Terms  moderate.  Pension  from  8 frs.  Shelter  for  20  Motor-Cars. 

Dark  Room. 

E.  CASTUEIL,  Proprietor-Director. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  PALfflIERS. 


FIRST-CLASS.  Lift,  Electric  Light, 
Steam  Heating,  Beautiful  Garden. 


MODERATE 

TERMS. 


EMILI  GOMPEL. 
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HYERES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CONTINENTAL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  LIFT.  CENTRAL  HEATING. 
ELEVATED.  QUIET. 

Best  Position  in  Hyeres.  Moderate  Charges, 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT. 

A.  HEURIOD. 

NOUVEL  HOTEL  DES  ILES  D’OR 

ET 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

FIRST  CLASS.  CENTRAL  HEATING.  LIFT. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Free  Service  between  the  Hotel  and  Golf  Links. 


REGINA  HESPERIDES. 

FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

BERTRAND  VIDAL,  Proprietor. 


THE  ENGLISH  PENSION. 

MODERN  SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS.  MODERATE  TERMS. 

MISS  HE  ALE,  Avenue  Riondet. 

LEVANTO. 

The  New  English  Resort  on  the  Italian  Riviera. 

(Between  Se.stri  Levante  and  Spezia). 

GRAND  HOTEL. 

First-class  Hotel  Pension.  Magnificent  views  of  Sea  and  Mountains. 
Sheltered  position.  Mild  sunny  winter  climate,  highly  recommended 
for  rest,  comfort  and  health.  Moderate  charges.  English  Church 

Service.  S.P.G.  in  the  Hotel. 

Mrs.  G.  NUCCI,  Manageress. 

G.  B.  MARIANI,  Proprietor. 
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LYONS. 


BufTet  and  Terminus  Hotel, 

LYONS  PERRACHE  STATION. 

Under  the  Management  of  the  I nternational  Sleeping-Car  Co, 

Finest  Cuisine.  The  Wines,  Liquors,  and  Mineral 
Waters  are  of  the  best  quality. 

MODERATE  TARIFF.  

MARSEILLES. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S 

Terminus  Hotel  & Buffet 

{AfIJoin  i n{f  the  P.Ij.lfl,  Station). 

Entirely  Re-organised.  Excellent  Cuisine. 


For  full  information,  and  to  reserve  accommodation,  apply  to  the 
London  Offices  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  SLEEPING-CAR  COMPANY, 
20,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


TURNBULL,  Jr.  & SOMERVILLE, 


"Bankers,  MALTA. 

London  Agents : 

THE  HONGKONG  AND  SHANGHAI  BANKING  CORPORATION . 
THE  SWISS  BANKVEREIN. 

MESSRS.  HENRY  S.  KING  & CO. 

Paris  Agents  : 

THE  COMPTOIR  NATIONAL  D’ESCOMPTE  DE  PARIS. 

Berlin  Agents  : 

THE  DEUTSCHE  BANK. 

Correspondents  in  all  the  Chief  Towns.  Office  Hours  10  to  4,  Saturdays  to  to  i. 


READY  OCTOBER,  190a. 

128  Pages.  Illustrated  from  Original  Photographs. 

Price  2s.  6d.  or  3 francs  net. 


Ci)(  Ceuantmc  Ritiera 


A Practical  Guide  to  all  the  Winter 
Resorts  from  GENOA  to  PISA. 

With  a Chapter  on  the  Summer  Bathing  Stations. 

By  W.  T.  Beeby,  M.D.,  & Eustace  Reynolds-Ball,  F.R.G.S., 

HEALTH  RESORTS  BUREAU,  27,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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The  Upper  Egypt  Hotels  Co. 


LUXOR  WINTER  PALACE. 

Splendid  situation,  facing  river  and  Theban  Hills. 
Amid  very  extensive  gardens.  Accommodate  200 
guests.  Magnificent  terrace  and  lounge.  Electric 
light  throughout.  Electric  lift.  Replete  with  every 
comfort  and  luxury.  One  of  the  best  hotels  in 
Egypt. 

LUXOR  HOTEL. 

Near  the  Winter  Palace.  Amid  famous  palm 
and  rose  gardens.  English  Church  in  the  Hotel 
grounds  ; English  Chaplain.  Electric  lift  through- 
out. Accommodate  130  guests. 

KARNAK  HOTEL. 

Dependence  of  above;  beautiful  gardens  on  Nile: 
50  beds. 


F.  PAGNON,  Managing  Director. 


PALACE  HOTEL»  Montana  (Suisse). 
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CO 


Golf  Links  (18  holes)  in  connection  with  the  Hotel. 
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MENTONE  (East  Bay). 


THE  THREE  LEADING  MENTONE  (EAST  BAY) 

HOTELS. 

HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS 

Celebrated  Tor  its  Unrivalled  Cellar,  Cuisine, 
and  Superior  Service. 

Electric  Light,  Ventilation,  and  Steam  Heating,  besides 
every  up-to-date  improvement.  Comfort  combined  with  taste. 
Splendid  View  of  Sea  and  Mountain  from  every  window. 
Special  Dairy  and  Laundry.  Motor  and  Carriage 

Stabling. 

EMILE  ARBOGAST,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE-VUE. 

The  Hotel  occupies  a perfect  situation  in  the  East 
Bay  of  Mentone,  bopdepingr  the  Italian  Fpontiep. 

Standing  high  (250  feet  above  the  sea)  in  its  own  grounds,  which 
occupy  the  entire  hillside  down  to  the  seashore.  The  clientele  of 
the  Hotel  is  principally  English.  It  has  been  honoured  several  times, 
and  recently,  with  the  visits  of  English  Royalty.  Cuisine  one  of  the 
best  on  the  Coast.  Perfect  Sanitary  Arrangements. 

New  South  Dining  Room  commanding  Magnificent 
Views.  Electric  Light.  Terms  Moderate. 

J.  L.  CHURCHMAN,  Proprietor,  formerly  Manager  of  the  Hotels 
de  I’Ermitage  and  Costehelle  at  Hyeres. 


BOSSHART’S  HOTEL  D’lTALIE. 

First-class  house,  with  every  modern  com- 
fort and  convenience  combined  with 
Moderate  Charges. 

Situated  on  the  Hill,  in  a large  Garden. 

ENGLISH  BILLIARD  TABLE. 

DARK  ROOM,  LIFT. 
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MONTE  CARLO. 


HOTEL  WINDSOR. 

Situated  in  the  most  charming 
and  healthy  part  of  Monte  Carlo. 

English  Family  Hotel. 

MODERATE. 

EXCELLENT  CUISINE. 

Sanitary  arrangements  and  Bath=rooms  executed 
by  George  Jennings,  London. 

A.  GAILLARD  & FAU, 

Troprietors. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PALACE  HOTELS. 


The  RIVIERA  PALACE, 

MONTE  CARLO. 


THE  MOST  EUXlItlOUS  HOTEJj  IX  THE  IVORED. 

Every  Room  faces  South.  Over  100  Bath  Rooms. 

Connected  by  Private  Lift  with  the  Casino  Gardens. 


MENTONE. 


HOTEL  PENSION  4NNONCI4T4. 


Healthiest  situation,  500  feet  above  sea  level  (Funicular  Railway). 
Pine  Forests.  Bracing  air.  Perfect  Sanitation.  Spring  Water. 
Due  South.  Sheltered.  Electric  Light.  Billiards,  Croquet,  Tennis. 

etc.  Pension  from  8 to  12  frs. 


IVIONTREUX. 


MONTREUX  PALACE  HOTEL. 

The  LATEST  and  MOST  MODERN.  Opened  In  March,  1906. 

300  Rooms.  Private  Apartments.  20  Drawing  Rooms.  Private  Bath  Rooms.  Perfect 
English  Sanitary  Arrangements.  Salle  de  Fetes.  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms. 
Restaurant,  Apaericap  Bar,  English  and  French  Billiards.  Large  Garden.  Tennis 

Court.  Auto-Garage. 
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NAPLES. 


PARKER’S  HOTEL. 


An  English  Hotel  for  English  Visitors. 

ON  THE  HIGH  CORSO  VITTORIO  EMANUELE, 

the  Healthiest  Part  of  the  Town. 

The  most  lovely  view  over  Vesuvius,  Capri,  and  the  whole  Bay. 

RENOVATED  AND  RE=DECORATED  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

FIXED  CHA  RGES . TA  RIFF  SEN  T on  A P PLICA  TION. 

Lift.  Electric  Light  in  all  Rooms. 


SANTA  LUCIA  HOTEL. 

THE  MOST  MODERN  FIRST=CLASS  HOTEL, 

with  every  Comfort  and  Unrivalled  Position. 


FULL  VIEW  OF  THE  BAY  AND  VESUVIUS. 

STEAM  HEATING. 

FIRST=CLASS  CUISINE  AND  CELLAR. 


Restaurant.  American  Bar.  Billiards. 

APARTMENTS  and  ROOMS  with  BATHS  ATTACHED. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 

PIETRO  CAMPiONE  et  Cie.,  Proprietors. 
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NAPLES. 


Restaurant  for  Non-Residents, 

WELL=KNOWN  EXQUISITE  LUNCHEON  from  11.30  to  3 o’clock. 

Patronised  by  Leading  Families  of  England  and  America. 

Inill  South  on  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  253  ft.  above  sea  level.  Highest  and 
healthiest  situation,  commanding  full  view  of  the  unrivalled  panorama. 

perfectly  home-like  High-class  Residence  for  Families  and  Gentlemen,  most  con- 
veniently situated  for  easy  communication  to  any  part  of  Naples. 

Bath-rooms  adjoining  each  apartment.  Besides  Chimneys,  each  room  is  Heated  with 
A\  arm  Water.  Central  Heating  in  the  Corridors. 

Moderate  Charges.  A.  LANDRY,  Proprietor. 

PRESCRIPTIONS  and  FAMILY  RECIPES  ACCURATELY  PREPARED. 

KERNOT, 

CUEltlST  TO  UIS  yiA.fESTY  THE  KIXG  OF  IT  ATT. 

lEmjlisb  ipbarinacs, 

STRADA  St.  CARLO,  No.  14,  NAPLES. 

“ NAPLES  IN  THE  NINETIES.” 

By  E.  NEVILLE-ROLFE,  M.V.O. 

(H.B.M.  Consul-General,  Naples). 

London  : A.  & C.  BLACK.  Naples  ; BRASS  (late  FURCHHEIM). 


ONEGLIA,  ITALIAN  RIVIERA. 

(40  min,  rail  from  San  Remo.) 


THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

English  Family  Hotolm 

Close  to  Sea,  Quite  Sheltered,  Perfect  Sanitation.  English  Physician 
and  Chaplain.  Pension  terms  from  6 frs.  Oneglia  is  the  most 
interesting  town  on  the  Riviera,  with  more  than  50  different  lovely 
Excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 

T.  A.  SPALCK,  Prop. 


THE  TOURIST’S 

AININUAL  ITALIAN  DIRECTORY. 

Edited  by  A.  D.  TANL 

A HANDBOOK  OF  MOST  PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  FOR  ENGLISH-SPEAKING 

VISITORS  TO  ITALY. 

CONTENTS.  Where  to  stay.  Where  to  shop.  What  to  see,  how  to  see  it  and 
what  it  will  cost.  Winter  and  Spring  Resorts.  The  Best  Hotels.  Excursions. 
Amusements.  Characteristics  of  the  Italian  Masters.  English  Books  on 
Italy.  Special  sections  for  Rome,  Genoa,  Florence,  Milan,  Turin,  Naples,  Venice, 
Palermo.  Sports  Clubs,  etc.,  etc. 

U P-TO-PATE.  CONCISE.  COMPLETE. 

Price : 2 Lire. 

Publishers  : E.  LOESCHER  & CO.,  307,  Corso  Umberto,  Rome, 


To  be  had  also  fro7n  the  leading  booksellers  hi  Italy. 
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NICE. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PALACE  HOTELS. 

THE  RIVIERA  PALACE,  CIMIEZ. 

On  the  Hills  (only  ten  minutes  from  Nice  Station). 
Fronting  Pull  South,  and  Bathed  in  Sunshine.  Absolutely 
Sheltered  from  Cold  Winds.  Large  Gardens,  Orchestra. 

Sanitary  A.rrany  enmnts  by  the  bent  Enytish  firntfi. 

Lifts.  Electric  Light. 

Terminus  Hotel,  Nice. 

Adresse  Telegraphique : , c\ ? , TELEPHONE 

TERMINUS,  NICE.  1.32. 

First-rate  house  opposite  the  station,  open  the  whole  year  round. 

Electric  Lift.  Fine  New  Winter  Garden. 

Apartments  with  Bath-Rooms  and  W.C.  Best  French  Cooking 

Hot  Water  Heating.  Luggage  carried  up  to  the  Hotel  free. 

RESTAURANT  TERMINUS.  ordre,  ouvert  toute  I’annee. 

G‘‘-  Hotel  des  lies  Britanniques, 

2,  BOULEVARD 
VICTOR  HUGO. 

LIFT. 

Omnibus  to  all 
Trains. 


CIMIEZ,  the  most  aristocratic  suburb  of  Nice. 

THE  ENGLISH  HOTEL. 

THE  ONLY  ENGLISH  HOTEL  IN  CIMIEZ. 

A Clianning  Residence  under  English  management.  Full  South.  Sunny  Terraces. 
Extensive  Gardens  and  beautiful  view.  English  sanitary  arrangements  throughout. 
Electric  I-ight  also  in  bedrooms.  Pension  terms,  8/-  or  lo  frs.  a dav. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  COOPER  MEESE,  Proprietors. 


HOTEL  SUISSE.  On  the  Promenade,  NICE. 

FINEST  SITUATION  FOR  HEALTH  & VIEW  ON  SEA  FRONT. 

Opens  on  to  the  Chateau  grounds.  All  modern  improvements. 


Mociepate  and  Fixed  Termsi,  J.  P.  HUG,  Proppietop, 
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NICE. 

PHARMACIE  ANGLAI8E. 

A.  NICHOLLS, 

ciKnilst  to  net  latt  najcsi)) 
Qu«n  victoria. 

Prescpiptions  ppepared  aecopdingr  to  Bpitish  and 
Fopeig’n  Phapmacopceias. 

Large  Stock  of  British  and  American  Specialities. 

No.  4,  AV.  MASSENA. 

NICE. 

The  Anglo  = American 

Gazette. 

NICE,  15,  Avenae  de  la  Gare,  15,  NICE, 

Place  Klebepg,  Geneva  (Summep). 

A WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  OF  SOCIETY  ABROAD. 


Contains  all  the  information  and  chit-chat  of  interest  to 
English  and  Americans  in  Paris  and  (especially)  in  the  South 
of  France  and  Italy,  Cairo,  and  Algiers.  List  of  Visitors. 

The  Best  Advertising  Medium  for  the  Riviera  and  Switzerland. 

Correspondents  at  : London,  Paris,  Cannes,  Mentone,  Monte 
Carlo,  Beaulieu,  Hyeres,  Costebelle,  Rome,  Bordighera,  San 
Remo,  Davos,  Pau,  and  all  European  Centres, 
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NICE. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  TAILOR. 


F.  MAC=GOWAN. 


Speciality  of 

Ladies’  Costumes. 


19,  Avenue  De  La  Qare.  NICE. 

CREDIT  LYONNAIS, 

NICE,  15,  AVENUE  DE  LA  CARE. 

Host  Important  BanUitnj  Estahlisliitient  in  France. 

CHEQUES  DISCOUNTED. 

Bank  Accounts  opened  on  English  and  American  principles. 
Reading  Room  contains  over  300  Newspapers  of  all  nations. 

PRIVATE  SAFES.  LUGGAGE  STORED. 

Branches  also  at  Cannes,  Mentone,  Grasse,  Monte  Carlo  (French 
territory),  Antibes,  and  Vallauris. 

All  Travellers  and  Residents  in  France  should  read 

FRENCH  LAW  AND  CUSTOMS 
FOR  THE  ANGLO  - SAXON 

A Popular  Guide 

By  A.  S,  BROWNE,  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Price  Three  Francs. 

SECOND  EDITION  (Enlarged). 


14,  AVENUE  FELIX  FAURE.  NICE. 

And  Leading  Booksellers  in  the  South  of  France. 
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NICE. 

DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  VISIT 

The  ostrich  TARH. 

One  of  the  Strangest  Sights  in  the  World. 

SITUATED  NEAR  CALIFORNBE. 

CAGNES  TRAMS  PASS  THE  GATE. 

Fine  display  of  Ostrich  Boas,  Plumes,  and  Fans  for 
Sale  at  Producers*  Prices. 

ENGLISH  LIBRARY  & STATIONERY 

(Librairie  Nouvelle). 

14,  AVENUE  FELIX  FAURE,  NICE. 

Large  Stock  of  Books.  Baedeker,  Murray,  Black,  and  Macmillan’s 
Guides.  Circulating  Library.  All  kinds  ot  Plain  and  Fancy  Writing 
Paper.  Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  General  Information  Office. 

ESCOFFIER’S  LIBRARY,  3 - Place  Massena  - 3 

AKII'  itOOHS. 

Large  Collection  of  Paper  Novels.  Speciality  of  Automobile  Maps. 

FANCY  LEATHER  GOODS-STATIONERY. 

Pr07)ipt  attentio7i  given  to  Mail  orde7s. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL. 

A Hospital  where  English-speaking  patients,  English  and  American, 
can  be  attended  by  English-speaking  Doctors  and  Nurses  is  greatly 
needed  in  Nice.  The  Memorial  Hospital  now  in  course  of  erection 
is  intended  to  supply  that  need.  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra  are  Patrons.  Riviera  residents  and  visitors  are  earnestly 
requested  to  assist  the  Committee.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  in 
to  Messrs.  CARLONE,  Bankers,  Avenue  Massena  (next  door  to 
Galignani’s,  or  remitted  by  cheque  to  undersigned. 

ALEC  McMillan, 

H.B.M.’s  Consul.  Villa  Marie  Rose,  Nice. 

PALERIVIO. 


%VHITE  & PERNLLL. 

Tourist  Office, 

506,  Corso  VitioHo  EmanuslBm 

Opposite  the  Cathedral,  PALERMO. 

Letters  may  be  addressed  here. 
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PALERMO. 

DOUGLAS  SLADEN’S  BOOKS  ON  SICILY. 

I N ^ 1C  M-  Y . 

A Sumptuous  Work  with  400  Illustrations. 
Two  Vols.  1000  pages.  Price,  Three  Guineas  net. 

SANDS  & CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.C.  1901. 

SICILY,  THrNEW  WINTER  RESORT. 

An  encyclopsedia  of  Sicily  giving  the  fullest  information  on  the 
latest  Archaeological  Researches  in  Sicily — and  every  information  that 
the  traveller  can  require.  The  Dailv  Telegraph  pronounced  it  THE 
BEST  GUIDE  BOOK  EVER  WRITTEN'. 

Crown  8z'o,  5s.  net. 

With  about  250  Illustrations,  half  of  them  of  places  tvhich  have  never 
been  photographed  before,  and  a Map, 

Second  Edition. 

METHUEN  & CO.,  36,  Essex  Street,  London,  W.C.  1906. 

QUEER  THINGS  ABOUT  SICILY. 

By  Douglas  Sladen  and  Norma  Lorimer. 

A.  TREHERNE  & CO.  7s.  bd.  net.  ioo6. 

BRENTANO’S, 

BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

37,  Avenue  de  TOpera, 

PARIS. 

The  Largest  Stock  of  American  and 
English  Books  on  the  Continent. 

SPECIALITY  OF  AUTOMOBILE  LITERATURE. 


GUIDE  BOOKS  AND  MAPS  FOR  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

DIAGRAMMATIC  ROAD  MAP  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

Mounted  on  Linen  and  handsomely  bound  in  Leather. 

PRICE,  6 fr. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  “SWAN”  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 
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PRICE  2/6  net. 

Wintering  in  Rome. 

BY 

A.  G.  WELSFORD,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  D.P.H. 

With  Introduction  by 

G.  SANDISON  BROCK,  M.D.,  C.M.,  F.R.S.E. 

Second  Edition. 

“ Dr.  Welsford  subjects  to  a thorough  and  cogent  review  the 
claims  of  the  city  as  a place  of  abode.” — Lancet. 

“ A readable  volume.” — The  Scotsman. 

“Valuable  advice  is  given  regarding  time  to  visit,  where  to 
live,  and  what  sanitary  conditions  to  look  for.” — IVestern  Canada 
Medical  Journal. 

“ Dr.  Welsford ’s  sane  and  tolerant  views  of  the  value  of  Rome 
as  a winter  health  resort  are  especially  praiseworthy.” — Court 
/ournal. 

Health  Resorts  Bureau,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

PRICE  2 6,  ILLUSTRATED. 

OLD  ST.  PETER’S  AND  THE  CRYPT  OF  ST.  PETER’S 

(The  only  book  in  English  on  the  subject.) 

By  DOUGLAS  SLADEN. 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT,  LONDON. 

A.  H.  WILSON’S  English  and  American 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

ROME — Piazza  di  Spagna,  22 — ROME 

BOOKSELLER-STATIONER. 

RONDA. 

HOTEL  REINA  VICTORIA, 

Ronda,  Andalusia,  Spain. 

Wonderful  Situation.  2,426  feet  above  sea  level.  Newly 
erected.  Three  hours’  train  from  Algeciras.  Electric  light. 
Billiards.  English  Management. 

THE  IBERIAN  6 MEDITERRANEAN  HOTELS  COMPANY,  LTD. 
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SAN  REMO. 

SAVOY  HOTEL 

(Newly  Built,  1900). 

EVERY  MODERN  LUXURY.  SPLENDID  GARDEN. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and  STEAM  HEATING. 

SANITATION  by  JENNINGS. 


ELEVATED  POSITION  ABOVE  THE  SEA. 


English  Billiard  Table.  Tea.  Concerts. 


PAUL  MARINI,  Proprietor. 

CONTINENTAL  PAUCE  HOTEL 

Late  HOTEL  DES  ILES  BRITANNiQUES. 

First  Class. 

Every  Modern  Comfort.  Full  South. 

BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN  ON  THE  SEASHORE. 

Close  to  the  English  Church,  Public  Gardens,  and  Station. 

NEWLY  REBUILT  AND  ENLARGED. 

PEREGO  & GUGGISBERG,  Proprietors. 

GRAND  HOTEL  BELLEVUE. 

Situated  next  to  the  late  Emperor  Frederick’s  Villa  Establishment, 

This  magnificent  first-class  hotel  has  become  the  leading  Family 
Hotel  of  San  Remo,  thanks  to  its  wonderful  situation  in  the  finest 
and  most  sheltered  part  of  the  town,  to  its  large  and  beautiful  garden, 
to  the  renowned  cuisine,  well-educated  staff,  and  its  reasonable  terms. 

AUTO  GARAGE.  RESTAURANT.  TERRACE.  ORCHESTRA. 

CENTRAL  HEATING. 

APARTMENTS  AND  SINGLE  ROOMS  WITH  BATH. 
LADIES’  AND  GENTLEMEN’S  HAIRDRESSER. 

JULES  LIPPERT,  of  the  Regina,  Baden-Baden. 
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SAN  REMO. 

THE  ROYAL  HOTEL. 

Patronised  by  the  Leading  English  and 
American  Families. 

FINEST  VIEW  ON  SEA. 

Larg^e  Garden.  Unexcelled  Cuisine. 
Verandah.  Restaurant. 

WARM  WATER  HEATING  IN  ALL  THE  ROOMS. 

Suites  and  Rooms  with  Bath  and  Lavatory. 

Auto-Garage.  Orchestra.  Golf  Links.  Lieber  Code. 

M.  BERTOLINI,  Prop. 

STEINER,  SALUZZI  & GO., 

VIA  VITTORIO  EMANUELE, 

SAN  REMO. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beer,  Minerals  Aerated  Waters. 
GROCERY,  CONFECTIONERY,  AND  PASTRY. 

ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

ASQUASCIATI  FRERES, 

Via  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
ENGLISH  BANKERS. 

The  Anglo=American  Agency  and  Bank. 

Late  AGENCE  CONGREVE,  House  & Estate  Agents, 

15,  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  SAN  REMO. 

Bankers,  Wine  & General  Commission  Agency.  British  Vice-Consulate. 
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SAN  REMO. 

Established  in  1867. 


STEFANO  FERRARI’S  DAIRY, 

near  the 

CORSO  IMPERATRICE. 


PURVEYORS  TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  ITALY, 
H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  AOSTA. 


MILK,  CREAM,  AND  BUTTER.  MODERATE  PRICES. 

FIREWOOD,  COAL,  AND  COKE  ALSO  SUPPLIED. 


VEVEY. 


ALT.  500  M.  OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR.  100  ROOMS. 

PARK  HOTEL  MOOSER. 

EXCELLENT  FIRST  CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 

The  finest  and  healthiest  position  overlooking  lake  and  town. 
Unsurpassed  free  panoramic  view.  Standing  in  its  own  shady  grounds 
of  1$  acres.  Electric  Light  throughout.  Central  Heating  (hot 
water),  latest  improvements  in  sanitary  arrangements.  English 
Bathroom  and  Lavatory.  Large  Saloons  and  Hall  full  south. 
Billiard  and  smoking  room.  Lawn  tennis.  Charges  strictly  moderate. 
Omnibus  to  town  and  back  free. 

C.  SCHWENTER,  Proprietor. 


Second  Editio7i,  1908.  256  Cloth.  Fcap.  wo.  Price  2s.  6d. 

ROME 

APRACTICALGUIDETO  ROME  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS 

By  EUSTACE  REYNOLDS-BALL,  B.A.,  E.R.G.S., 

Author  of  "Cairo  of  To-day,”  “Jerusalem,”  "Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts,”  “Paris 
in  its  Splendour,”  "The  Tourist’s  India,”  etc. 

JVith  Eight  Ftcll'Page  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Alberto  Pisa, 

Plans,  and  Maps. 

"Ordinarily  a Guide-book  is  neither  entertaining  nor  attractive.  This  is  both.”— 
New  York  Herald. 

" Everything  such  a Guide  should  be— at  once  full,  informing,  concise,  and  compact.” — 
Daily  7 eUgraph. 

"Conveys  in  a remarkable  degree  for  such  a book  the  atmosphere  and  charm  of  the 
Eternal  City.” — Nottingham  Daily  Gtiardian. 

“ Not  a patching-up  of  old  Guides,  but  an  original  and  accurate  study  of  all  that  is 
most  worth  seeing  and  knowing  in  the  Eternal  City.” — Rotnan  Herald. 

“ More  chatty  and  readable  than  most  Guide-books,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a veritable 
mine  of  practical  information  and  even  of  instruction.”— 

"A  new  era  in  Guide-books  is  opened  by  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Black’s  ‘Rome,’  written 
by  Mr.  Eustace  Reynolds-Ball.  As  I am  not  reviewing  the  book,  I need  not  dilate 
upon  the  characteristic  which  distinguishes  all  the  Guide-books  written  by  this  well- 
known  writer,  his  eye  for  choosing  the  principal  objects  of  interest,  and  concentrating 
the  reader’s  attention  on  them.  1 he  new  feature  consists  in  the  reproduction  in  this 
little  cheap  book,  which  only  costs  half-a-crown,  of  some  of  the  beautiful  illustrations  in 
colour  painted  by  Alberto  Pisa  for  Messrs.  Malleson  and  Tuker’s  sumptuous  work  on 
Rome.  A half-crown  Guide  with  coloured  pictures!  When  will  wonders  cease?"— 
Queen. 

A.  & C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

And  on  sale  at  the  principal  Booksellers  in  Rome  and  Florence. 
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VERNET-LES- BAINS. 

Pat'tulise  of  the  Pyrenees. 

SOUTH  OF  FRANCE  (near  Perpig^nan). 

GRAND  THERMAL  AND  CLIMATIC  ESTABLISHMENT. 

THE  FRENCH  SPA 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

MARVELLOUS  SULPHUR  WATERS.  FAMED  CLIMATIC  RESORT. 

At  all  seasons  inv-aluable  cure  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Affections 
of  the  Throat,  Nose,  Ears,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Physical  and 
Nervous  Debility,  Affections  of  the  Skin. 

Specially  recommended  for  convalescence  after  serious  illness. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  MILD  AND  UNIFORMLY  STEADY  CLIMATE. 

Fresh  hi  Siimnicr,  Not  cold  in  I Vinter. 

NOT  WINDY.  NOT  DAMP. 


COMFORTABLE  HOTELS  AND  CHALETS  in  the  Splendid  Park 
and  Vast  Forest  belonging  to  the  Thermal  Establishment. 

PRICES  VERY  MODERATE. 


For  other  particulars,  apply  to  the  Manager  of  the  Establishment 
at  Vernet-les-Bains,  Pyrenees-Orientales. 

^rnTgUEEVSiEWSPAPER” 

BOOK  OF  TRAVEL, 

By  M.  HORNSBY,  F.R.Q.S., 

Travel  Editor  of  the  Quee^i. 

PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  ON  112  TOURS  AND 

1,200  British  and  Continentai  Resorts 

(their  climates,  amusements,  hotels,  pensions,  etc.),  lists  of 
Continental  golf  clubs,  schools,  doctors,  chaplaincies,  etc. 

“ At  once  gained  popularity.” — Neiv  York  Herald. 

“ Though  the  travel  department  of  the  Queen  has  now  many 
imitatoi's,  it  still  stands  at  the  head.” — Barnett's  Alpine  Weekly 
(Aix-les-Bains). 

“A  model  guide  book.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ Should  be  in  every  tourist’s  library,” — Car. 

“ .Simply  invaluable.” — World. 

Price  : 2/6  or  3 ■francs. 

From  Horace  Cox,  Queen  Newspaper,  Bream’s  Buildings, 
London,  E.C.  ; Brentano,  37,  Avenue  de  I’Opera,  Paris,  and 
leading  booksellers. 
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“WHERE  TO  STAY”  LIST. 

ABBAZIA. 

VILLA  STEPHANIE  HOTEL,  Quarnero  and  Villas 
in  connection.  International  Palace  Hotels  Co. 

ALASSIO. 

ff 

it 

GRAND  HOTEL.  First  Class  Family  Hotel.  Electric 
Light  throughout.  A.  Marson,  Proprietor. 

H(3TEL  SALISBURY.  Excellent  Sanitation.  Lift. 
Electric  Light.  Mr.  & Mrs,  John  Congreve,  Props. 

NORFOLK  HOTEL.  Private  Residential  Hotel. 
English  Management.  Proprietor,  Miss  Leete. 

ALGECIRAS  H(3TEL  REINA  CRISTINA.  Furnished  by  Maple, 

(near  Gibraltar).  Ltd.  Electric  Light.  Tennis  Courts. 

AROSA. 

HOTEL  SEEHOF.  Favourite  English  Hotel. 

Winter  Sports.  Mod.  Terms.  Lift.  Electric  Light. 
BRISTOL  HOTEL  (formerly  Schweizerhof).  Very 
reasonable  terms.  Eng.  Clientele.  Cook’s  Coupons. 

ASSOUAN. 

9» 

CATARACT  HOTEL.  Mag.  situ,  above  Nile.  Elec. 
L.  Lift.  Nr.Eng.Ch.  The  Upper  Egypt  Hotels  Co. 

SAVOY  HOTEL.  On  Elephantine  Island.  Large 
Garden.  Elec.  L.  The  Upper  Egypt  Hotels  Co, 

GRAND  HOTEL.  Comfortable  Family  Hotel,  Terms 
very  Moderate.  The  Upper  Egypt  Hotels  Co, 

BEAULIEU- 

SUR-MER. 

HOTEL  BRISTOL.  English  San.  Arrangements. 

Furnished  by  Maple,  Ltd.  Lifts.  Motor  Garage. 
MEYER’S  VICTORIA  HOTEL.  High  Cl.  Fam.  Htl. 
Mod.  Terms.  Entirely  renovated.  Electric  Light. 

BOLOGNA. 

HOTEL  SAN  MARCO.  Convenient  situation  near 
Station.  Electric  Light,  Baths. 

BOMBAY. 

TAJ  MAHAL  PALACE  HOTEL.  400  Rooms.  Largest 
Hotel  in  India.  “ Hotel  de-Luxe  of  the  Far  East.” 

BORDIGHERA. 

it 

if 

grand  h6tEL  CAP  AMPEGLIO.  The  most  up- 
to-date  Hot.  in  Bordighera.  Lift.  Eng.  Billiards, 

HOTEL  VICTORIA.  Newly  opened  first-class  Hotel. 
Pension.  Electric  Light.  Swiss  Management, 

HOTEL  HESPERIA.  Elevated  Situation.  An  Up- 
to-date  First-class  Hotel.  Opened  in  1906. 

CAIRO.  GRAND  CONTINENTAL.  ist-cJass  Hotel.  Lawn 

Tennis.  Lifts,  The  Geo.  Nungovich  Hotels  Co. 


SAVOY  HOTEL.  “The  Hotel-de-Luxe  of  Egypt.” 

The  Geo.  Nungovich  Hotels  Co. 

HOTEL  D’ANGLETERRE.  Comfortable  Family 
Hotel.  The  Geo.  Nungovich  Hotels  Co. 

MENA  HOUSE  (Pyramids).  First-class  Hotel.  Lift. 
Elec.  Light,  Swim.  Bath.  Croquet.  Golf.  Shooting. 

SHEPHEARD’S  HOTEL. The  finest  Hotel  in  Egypt. 

550  Rooms  inch  150  Bathrooms. 

GHEZIREH  PALACE  HOTEL.  “Oriental Palace 
transformed  into  an  Hotel-de-Luxe.” 
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“WHERE  TO  STAY”  LIST  {contd). 

CAIRO  {contd.). 

EDEN  PALACE  HOTEL.  Elec.  Light  throughout. 
English  Sanitary  Arr.  Pension  from  los.  a day. 

NEW  KHEDIVIAL  HOTEL.  First-cl.  Hot.  (1904.) 
Elec.  L.  Lift.  Mod.  San.  Arr.  Pen.  from  los.  a day. 

CATANIA. 
• > 

GRAND  HOTEL  BRISTOL.  Only  Htl.  in  Catania 
with  Lift.  Elec.  Light.  Motor  Garage.  Billiards. 

GRAND  HOTEL  CENTRAL  COURONNE.  Opp. 
fam.  Bellini  Gardens.  Garage.  Swiss  Proprietors. 

CANNES. 

M 
J > 

H(3rEL  METRUPOLE.  “A  palace  ’midst  palm  and 
pine.”  Gordon  Hotels,  Ltd. 

H(^TEL  GALLIA,  LTD.  250  Rooms.  Built  (1900)  on 
most  scien.  principles.  2 Lifts.  Eng.  Billiards. 

GRAND  h6tEL  DU  PAVILLON.  Lift.  Electric 
Light  throughout.  Proprietor,  P.  Borgo. 

VILLA  LA  GARDE  (formerly  Villa  Donat  Rose). 
Fam.  Pension.  Owned  and  managed  by  Eng.  lady. 

CHATEAU 

D’OEX. 

THE  SOLDANELLA.  (Hydro.  Est.)  Modern  Com* 
fort.  Lift.  Consumptives  not  admitted. 

COSTEBELLE 
(near  Hyeres). 

THE  COSTEBELLE  HOTELS  : Albion,  Hermitage, 
Costebelle.  250  Rooms.  New  Ball  Room. 

FLORENCE. 

M 

n 

M 

PALACE  HOTEL  (form.  Palazzo  Lanfredini),  Elec.  L. 
throughout.  Lift.  Baths  on  each  floor.  Winter  Gdn. 

HOTEL  BAGLIONI.  Electric  Light  throughout. 
Lift.  Motor  Garage, 

HOTEL  PAOLI,  Old  Established.  Electric  Light. 
Lift.  Recommended  by  Travel  Editor  of  The  Queen. 

HOTEL  PORTA  ROSSA.  100 rooms.  Lift.  Electric 
Light.  Baths.  Restaurant.  Cook’s  Coupons. 

GENOA. 
) 1 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  g£)NES.  In  the  best  situation 
of  Genoa.  Lift.  Electric  Light.  Moderate  Terms. 

H(3TEL  continental.  Apart,  with  Bath  Rooms. 
Garden  with  splendid  view.  L.  Melano,  Prop. 

HELOUAN 

(Egypt). 

HELOUAN  HOTEL.  First-Cl.  Hotel.  Patronised  by 
Royalty.  Tel.  Office.  Geo.  Nungovich  Hotels  Co. 

HOTEL  DES  BAINS.  Moderate  terms.  The 
George  Nungovich  Hotels  Co. 

TEWFIK  PALACE  HOTEL.  Eng.  Sanitation. 
Joins  Golf  Links.  English  Medical  Director. 

HYERES. 

>> 

V 

GOLF  HOTEL.  Close  to  Links.  150  Rooms.  Elec.  L. 
Lifts.  Motor  Garage.  Three  Grass  Croquet  Lawns. 

GRAND  HOTEL  METROPOLE  (formerly  Hotel 
d’Orient).  First-Class  Family  Hotel.  Lift.  Baths. 
GRAND  h6tEL  DES  PALMIERS.  First  Class. 
Large  Garden.  Golf  Links  adjoining. 

HOTEL  REGINA  HESPERIDES.  First-cl.  Fam. 
Perf.  San,  Arr,  Motor  Garage.  Pen,  terms  from  7 fr. 
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“WHERE  TO  STAY”  LIST  (contd.) 

HYERES(6-o«A/.)-  NOUVEL  HOTEL  DES  ILES  D’OR.  El.  Light.  Lift. 

Service  (free)  between  Hotel  and  Golf  Links. 

M GRIMM’S  PARK  HOTEL.  Large  grounds,  with 

Tennis  Courts.  Central  position. 

,>  THE  ENGLISH  PENSION.  Modern  Sanitary  Ar- 

rangements. Miss  Heale,  Proprietress. 

,,  GRAND  HOTEL  DES  PALMIERS.  First-cl.  Hotel. 

Lift.  Electric  Light.  Steam  Heating.  Mod.  Terms. 

„ GRAND  HOTEL  CONTINENTAL.  Elevated  Situ- 

ation. Electric  Light  th’out.  Lilt.  Mod.  Charges. 

JERUSALEM. 

GRAND  NEW  HOTEL.  Specially  built  for  an  Hotel. 
Good  Sanitation.  Baths.  A.  & J.  Morcos,  Props. 

KANDERSTEG. 

GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA.  Winter  Sports. 
Baths.  Electric  Light.  Telegraph. 

LEVANTO. 

GRAND  HOTEL.  First  Class  Hotel-Pension. 
English  Church  Service.  G.  B.  Mariani,  Prop. 

LUXOR. 

If 

M 

LUXOR  WINTER  PALACE.  FirstCl.  f'acingNile. 
Electric  Light.  The  Upper  Egypt  Hotels  Co. 

LUXOR  HOTEL.  Elec.  Light  throughout.  English 
Church  in  Grounds.  The  Upper  Egypt  Hotels  Co. 

KARNAK  HOTEL.  (Annexe  of  Luxor  Hotel.)  Fine 
Gdns.  fronting  Nile.  The  U pper  Egypt  Hotels  Co. 

LYONS. 

TERMINUS  HOTEL  AND  BUFFET.  Lyons-Per- 
rache  Station.  International  Sleeping  Car  Co. 

MARSEILLES. 

TERMINUS  HOTEL  AND  BUFFET.  Lift.  Baths. 
Electric  Light.  International  Sleeping  Car  Co. 

MENTONE. 

>» 

»l 
1 } 

HOTEL  BELLEVUE.  Patronised  by  English  Royal- 
ties. Perf.  Sanitation.  J.  L.  Churchman,  Prop. 

HOTEL  DES  ANGLAIS.  Leading  English  House. 
Two  English  Billiard  Tables.  Prop.  E.  Arbogast. 

H(5TEL  D’lTALlE.  Lift.  English  Billiards.  Large 
Garden.  English  Proprietors. 

HOTEL  ANNONCIATA.  Favourite  English  House. 
Elevated  situation.  Funicular.  Central  heating. 

MONTE  CARLO.  THE  RIVIERA  PALACE  HOTEL.  Beautiful  situa- 
tion. Over  loo  Bath  Rooms.  Int.  Pal.  Hotel  Co. 

j,  H(5TEL  METROPOLE.  Magnificent  situation.  Lifts. 

Restaurant  Frangais.  The  Gordon  Hotels,  Ltd. 

,,  HOTEL  WINDSOR.  Eng.  Family  Hotel.  Beautiful 

situation.  Up-to-date  Sanitation  by  Jennings. 

MONTANA-sur 

SIERRE. 

PALACE  HOTEL.  Golf  (i8  holes)  belonging  to 
Hotel.  Terms,  Sec.,  5,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.W. 

MONTREUX. 

MONTREUX  PALACE  HOTEL.  Opened  1906.  300 
Rooms,  Eng.San.Arr.  LawnTennis.  MotorGarage. 
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“WHERE  TO  STAY”  LIST  {contd.). 

NAPLES. 

>> 

PARKER’S  HOTEL.  The  English  Hotel  and  the 
most  comfortable.  Splendid  view  of  Bay. 

GRAND  h6TEL  SANTA  LUCIA.  First  Class.  Full 
South,  facing  Bay.  Every  Modern  Comfort. 

H(3TEL  BRISTOL.  Entirely  renovated  igoo.  Latest 
Sanitary  Appliances.  New  Restaurant. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  Most  scientific  Sanitary  Arrange- 
ments, Hauser  & Doepfner,  Props. 

NICE. 

} > 
y y 
M 
yy 
yy 

RIVIERA  PALACEHOTEL,  Cimiez.  Mostmod.San. 
by  best  Eng.  Firms.  Orchestra.  Int.  Pal.  Hotel  Co. 

hermitage  HOTEL.  Mag.  situation.  Private 
Funicular  Rail.  Free.  Motor  Ser.  to  and  from  Nice. 
H(3TEL  & PEN.  DE  suede,  Av.  Beaulieu.  Elec, 
Light.  Mod.  Sanitation.  Henri  Morlock,  Prop, 

H6TEL  DE  BERNE.  Opposite  Stat,  Managed  on 
Swiss  principles.  Henri  Morlock,  Prop. 

THE  ENGLISH  HOTEL,  Cimiez.  Extensive  Gdn. 
Eng.  San.  Ar.  El,  Lt.  th’out.  Pension  from  8s.  a day. 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  SUISSE.  English  Sanitary 
Arrangements,  Lift.  Elec.  Light,  J.  P.  Hug,  Prop. 

ONEGLIA. 

GRAND  HOTEL,  Mod.  Sanitation.  Sheltered  Situa- 
tion. hZnglish  chaplain.  Pension  terms  from  6 fr. 

PALERMO. 

yy 

yy 

FRICKER’S  SAVOY  HOTEL.  Central.  Quiet  pos’n. 

Every  comfort.  Mod.  Charges.  Lift.  St.  Heating. 
VILLA  IGIEA.  Hotel'de-Luxe  of  Sicily.  250  Rooms. 
San,  on  mod.  sc.  principles.  A.  Pachler,  Manager. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE.  istCl.  Hot.  Lift  Elec.  Light. 
Garden  full  South,  Mod.  Terms.  P.  Weinen,  Prop. 

PALMA 

(Majorca). 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL.  Magnificent  New  Hotel. 
200  Rooms.  Lifts  Elec.  Light.  A.  Albareda,  Man. 

PEKIN  (China). 

HOTEL  DF  PEKIN.  Only  ist-Class  Hotel  in  Pekin. 
Terms,  $6  a Day.  Ossimprandi  & Lucchi,  Props. 

PORTOFINO  GRAND  HOTEL  SPLENDID.  Beautiful  situation. 

(Levantine  Riv.)  Lift.  Electric  Light.  R.  Valentini,  Prop. 

PYRAMIDS, 
nr.  CAIRO. 

MENA  HOUSE  HOTEL.  First-class  Family  Hotel. 
Forty  minutes  from  Cairo  by  Electric  Tram. 

RAPALLO. 

NEW  KURSAAL  HOTEL,  200  Beds.  First  Class 
Hotel.  In  connection  with  the  Kursaal  ((Casino), 

ROME. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

GRAND  HOTEL.  In  connection  with  Savoy  Hotel  & 
Claridge’s,  Lond.  No  charge  Baths,  Lights,  Attend. 
GRAND  CONTINENTAL.  One  of  the  largest  in 
Rome.  Luxury  and  Comfort,  Post  & Tel.  Office. 
HOTEL-PENSION  BETHELL.  Old  Estab.  Eng. 

House.  All  Modern  Comforts.  NumerousBathr’ms. 
GRAND  HOTEL  MARINI,  Full  South  Aspect.  Lift. 
Electric  Light  in  every  Room.  E.  Marini,  Prop. 
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“WHERE  TO  STAY’’  LIST  {contd.) 

RONDA.  HOTEL  REINA  VICTORIA.  Three  hours’ rail  from 

Algeciras.  Newly  erected.  Electric  Light. 


SAN  REMO.  GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL.  Modern  Sanitation. 

Lifts.  Electric  Light.  M.  Bertoloni,  Proprietor. 

,,  SAVOY  HOTEL.  Opened  1900.  Most  luxurious  mo- 

dern Hotel  in  elevated  position.  Paul  Marini,  Pro. 

„ GRAND  HOTEL  BELLEVUE.  Leading  Family  Hot. 

in  the  finest  and  warmest  p.art.  Fiorini  & Lippert. 

„ GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA.  First-class  Hotel. 

situated  in  finest  position.  Every  modern  comfort. 

,,  CONTINENTAL  PALACE  HOTEL.  Recently  en- 

larged. Eng.  San.  Ar.  Perego  & Guggisberg,  Pro. 

„ GRAND  HOTEL  BELLEVUE.  First-cl.  Fam. Hotel. 

Motor  Garage.  Restaurant.  Orchestra. 


SAN  STEFANO,  HCDTEL  CASINO.  Large  Garden  facing  South, 
nr.  Alexandria.  Open  all  the  year. 

STA.  MARGHERITA  PENSION  ELENA.  Magnificent  situation. 
(Lev.  Riv.)  Moderate  Terms.  Favourite  English  Pension. 

SPEZIA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL.  Worth  visiting.  Souvenirs 
of  Byron  and  Shelley.  Eng.  Props.,  Coates  & Co. 

SYRACUSE. 

GRAND  HOTEL.  Leading  Hotel  in  Syracuse. 

Modern  Sanitation.  Electric  Light.  Mod.  Charges. 
HOTEL  DES  ETRANGERS.  Old  established  Hotel, 
frequented  by  English  and  American  Touritss. 

VEVEY. 

PARK  HOTEL  MOOSER.  ist-cl.Fam.Hot.  Gardens 
(15  acres).  El.  L.  Charges  strictly  Moderate. 

Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements  in 

“MEDITERRANEAN  WINTER  RESORTS." 


ONE  PAGE 
HALF-PAGE  . 
QUARTER  PAGE  . 
ONE-EIGHTH  PAGE 


£5  or  125  fr. 
£2  15s.  „ 70  fr. 

£i  15s.  „ 45  fr. 

. £i  ,,  25  fr. 


25%  reduction  to  Railway  and  Steamship  Companies. 


“HOTELS  WHERE  TO  STAY  ” LIST. 

Each  Insertion  (2  lines)  los.  or  12  fr.  50  c.  net. 

TERMS. — Payment  on  receipt  of  Voucher  Copy. 

Voucher  Copy  sent  to  each  Advertiser 

(except  in  “ Hotels  Where  to  Stay  ” List). 

Bankers:  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK. 

TELEGRAMS  : “SEASHORE,  LONDON.” 

Advertisement  Dept.,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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P.  & 0.  Steam  Navigation  Go. 


P.  & O.  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  TO  EOYPT,  INDIA, 
CEYLON,  TOE  STRAITS,  CHINA,  and  AUSTRA- 
LIA. UNDER  CONTRACT  WITH  HIS  MAJESTY’S 
GOYERNMENT. 

P.  & O.  SERYICES  FROM  LONDON. 

■ ' ■ Weekly  to  Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  Egypt,  Aden, 

Bombay,  and  Colombo. 

Fortnightly  to  Calcutta,  The  Straits,  China,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Frequently  to  Malta. 


P.  & O.  SERYICES  FROM  MARSEILLES. 

' ' ' - Weekly  to  Port  Said,  Aden,  and  Bombay. 

Fortnightly  to  Colombo,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
The  Straits,  China,  and  Japan. 


P.  & O.  SERYICES  FROM  BRINDISI. 

I Weekly  to  Port  Said,  Aden,  and  Bombay. 

Fortnightly  to  Colombo,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
The  Straits,  China,  and  Japan. 


P.  & O.  EXPRESS  SERYICE  from  LONDON  via  BRINDISI 
’ to  PORT  SAID,  leaving  London  every  Friday 
evening,  and  eorrespoudiug  at  Port  Said  with 
Mail  Steamers  to  the  East. 


P.  & O.  GREAT  REDUCTIONS  IN  PASSAGE  FARES. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  TO  ALL  PORTS  EAST 
OF  EGYPT,  AYAILABLE  FOR  2 YEARS.  ALSO 
TO  MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS,  AYAILABLE  FOR 
C MONTHS.  SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  ROUND- 
THE-WORLD  AND  COMBINATION  TOURS. 


For  Passage,  Freight,  and  all  other  Information  apply  to 
the  London  Offices— 123,  Leadeuhall  Street,  E.C.,  and 
Northnmberland  Avenue,  W.C.,  or  to  the  follon  ing  Agents  ; 
—Paris : Heruu  Peron  Co.,  61,  Boulevard  Hausniann  : 
Capt.  Churchward,  30,  Boulevard  des  Italiens , Thos.  Cook 
A Son,  1,  Place  de  I’Opera ; Marseilles— Estrine  Co.  ; 

Brindisi— A.  D.  Uloth  ; Gibraltar— Smith,  Imossl  Co, 
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TO 

and 

FROM 


THE  RIVIERA 

BY  SEA. 


The  large  and  powerful  Mail  Steamers 

of  the 

ORIENT-ROYAL  MAIL  LINE 

Leave  London  every  alternate  Friday  and  Plymouth 
the  following  day,  calling  at 

GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES  and  Naples, 

en  route  to 

EGYPT,  CEYLON  and  AUSTRALIA. 


rF.  GREEN  & CO.,  13,  Fenchurch  Avenue. 
ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  & CO„  5,  Fenchurch 
* 1 Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  and  28,  Cockspur 

I Street,  S.W. 

For  Passages  to  London  apply  to  the  Agents: — 

SMITH,  IMOSSI  & CO.,  Gibraltar. 

Wm.  STAPLEDON  & SONS,  Port  Said. 

WORMS  & CO.,  28,  Rue  Grignan,  Marseilles. 
HOLME  & CO.,  24,  Via  Guglielmo,  Naples. 


YACHTING  CRUISES. 

The  Orient  Company  despatch  some  of  their  Steamers 
on  Yachting  Cruises  of  from  three  to  six  weeks,  visiting 
the  most  interesting  places  in  the  MEDITERRANEAN 
and  LEVANT  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  the  finest 
Fjords  in  NORWAY  during  the  Summer. 


For  Particulars  apply  as  above. 
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NORDDEUTSCHER  LLOYD  BREMEN  SERVICES 

From  SOUTHAMPTON : to  NEW  YORK— 

TWO  SERVICES. 

Express  Service  on  Wednesday,  calling  at  liierboiirg,  by  23 
and  23I  knot  steamers,  Twin  Screw  Service  on  Sundays,  sailing 
alternately  from  Southampton  or  Cherbourg. 

To  CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 

direct,  without  transhipment,  every  14  days,  calling  at  Gibraltar, 
Algiers,  Genoa,  Naples,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Colombo, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe, 
and  Yokohama. 

To  AUSTRALIA, 

every  28  days,  calling  at  Genoa,  Naples,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden, 
Colombo,  Fremantle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. 

To  ALEXANDRIA, 

Service  de  luxe  from  Marseilles,  calling  at  Naples. 

Weekly  Service  to  the  LEVANT. 

Calling  at  Naples,  Messina  (connection  with  Adria  S.S.  Co, 
Steamers  for  Malta),  Piraeus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Odessa 
and  Batoum. 

Weekly  Service  from  CONSTANZA  to  ALEXANDRIA, 

by  Steamers  of  the  Royal  Roumanian  Line. 

Apply  to  KELfLER,  WALLIS  & CO., 

26  & 27,  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W.,  2,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
And  at  MANCHESTER  and  SOUTHAMPTON, 

OR  To 

THE  PARIS  AGENCY  OF  THE  N.  D.  L.,  2,  RUE  SCRIBE. 
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BIBBY  LINE 

Fast  Twin  = Screw 

MAIL  STEAMERS 


TO 

Egypt,  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Southern  India, 

SAILINGS  FORTNIGHTLY,  via  MARSEILLES, 

Offers  special  facililies  for  Passengers  to  and  from 

South  of  France,  The  Riviera,  Italian  Lakes,  Corsica,  Egypt, 

Palestine,  etc. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  Eastern  Passengers  by  this  Line  embark  and  disembark 
at  Marseilles,  those  desirous  of  the  short  trip  (6^  days)  between  England  and 
Marseilles  are  afforded  very  ample  accommodation  on  these  fine  twin-screw 
vessels,  at  very  moderate  rates. 

For  such  as  desire  a week  at  sea,  with  the  most  favourable  surroundings, 
this  has  become  a very  favourite  trip. 

Passengers  taking  Return  Tickets  from  Liverpool  have  the  option  of 
returning  by  anj^  of  the  Bibby  Line  Steamers,  or  overland  through  Paris  to 
London,  ist  Class  ; similarly.  Passengers  may  proceed  to  Marseilles  from 
London  by  rail,  and  return  by  sea. 

FIRST=CLASS  FARE:  Single,  £8  8s. ; Return,  £15. 

IVA/^'T'/^OC  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  the  Carriage  of 
IVl  Motors,  and  these  are  now  largely  availed  of  by  those 

- visiting  the  South  of  France,  Riviera,  etc. 

First-ilfiss  Ffisseuffers  oiittf  cuvried. 

MODERATE  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY, 

For  all  Further  Infortnation  apply  *o 

D1KKV  BDAt  rn  26,  Chapel  Street, 

DIDDI  DKUO.  6 tU.,  LIVERPOOL: 

And  lO-II,  Mincing  Lane,  LONDON,  E.C. 

pr  to  Messrs.  COOK  O JON’S  OFFICES, 
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MEDITERRANEAN 

CRUISES 


Tk  Co-operative  Cruising  Co.,  Ltd., 

ON 

The  s.y.  ‘‘ARGONAUT/' 

3274  Tons.  4000  H.P.  Electric  Light.  First-class  Cuisine. 

This  welhknown  cruising  steamer  makes 
a series  of  voyages  every  year  from 
Marseilles  to  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  during  the  Winter  Season, 
beginning  in  October  and  ending  in  May* 

The  vessel  has  the  highest  reputation  for 
comfort  and  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
service  generally* 

A series  of  LAND  EXCURSIONS  is 
arranged  in  connection  with  each  Cruise, 
and  is  carried  out  by  an  efficient  staff 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  countries 

visited* 


SUMMER  CRUISES 


TO  THE 

Norwegian  Ejords  & North  Cape 

are  carried  out  on  the  same  vessel  from 
HULL  during  the  Summer  Months* 

For  full  particulars  and  plan  of  the  steamer,  apply  to 

The  SECRETARY, 

5,  ENDSLEIGH  GARDENS,  EUSTON,  LONDON,  N.W. 
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Morocco  Cruises. 

Regular  Fortnightly  Sailings  from 
LONDON  and  DARTMOUTH  to 

GIBRALTAR, 

FIVE  PORTS  ON  THE  COAST  OF  MOROCCO, 
CANARY  ISLANDS,  and  MADEIRA. 

Round  Voyage,  from  LONDON  to  LONDON,  occupies 
24  days  - =■  inclusive  Fare  from 

New  Steamers — 

“AGADIR”  and  “ARZILA.” 

Accommodating  74  Saloon  Passengers 
in  Single=  and  Double-berth  Cabins. 


Write  for  Illustrated  booklet  to  the 

MOROCCO  LINE  OF  STEAMERS, 

46,  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

RHODES’S  STEAMSHIP  GUIDE. 

• THE  ONLY  BOOK  OF  ITS  KIND. 

Giving  particulars  of  Steamship  Passenger  Services  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

admirable  zvork  for  intending  travellers." — The  Graphic, 
Over  500  pages,  including  a Sea  Atlas  of  28  pages. 

Paper  Covers,  1/-  Cloth  Bound,  21= 

Publishers  : 

GEORGE  PHILIP  & SONS,  Ltd.,  32,  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C.  U 


GIBRALTAR  MISSION  TO  SEAMEN 

IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  AND  NEIGHBOURING  SEAS. 

Patron-HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

Vice-Patron-HIS  GKACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
President- THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  BISHOP  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

Hon.  Diocesan  Secretary— Rev.  CANON  A.  T.  BARNETT,  The  Parsonage,  Bordighera, 
Italy.  (June  to  September,  19,  Delahay  Street,  Westminster.) 

Work  is  carried  on  at  Algiers,  Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Braila,  Cannes, 
Costantza,  Corfu,  Fiume,  Galatz,  Genoa,  Gibraltar,  Leghorn,  Malaga, 
Malta,  Marseilles,  Messina,  Naples,  Nice,  Odessa,  Palermo,  Piraeus, 
Savona,  Seville,  Smyrna,  Sulina,  Trieste,  and  Venice. 

Subscriptions  and  donations  may  be  paid  to  the  Bishop,  to  the  Hon. 
Diocesan  Secretary,  or  to  Messrs.  Hoare,  37,  Fleet  Street,  London,  to 
the  credit  of  the  Gibraltar  Mission  to  Seamen. 
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London,  Brighton  S South  Coast  S Western  of  France  RTys. 

Via  l\E%VHAVEI\-DIEPPE 

TO  THE 

RIVIERA  <£  ITALY. 


TWO  EXPRESS  SERVICES  DAILY  (fN^cloDEl). 
TURBINE  STEAMERS -CORRIDOR  TRAINS. 


Through  Bookings  and  Registration 
of  Baggage  to  all  Parts  of  . . . 

FRANCE,  SWITZERLAND, 

TX  A T Y /^MontCenis,  Simplon\  QOI  THTT-T 
^ ^ Und  Gothard  Routes/J  OV-FVJ  1 XX 

GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  Etc. 


Through  TicRets  for  SPAIN, 
ALGERIA.  TUNIS.  6 MALTA. 


Through  Carriages  Dieppe  to  Milan, 
Via  Lausanne,  Montreux,  & Simplon. 


Full  particulars  of 

CONTINENTAL  MANAGER. 

1908,  L.  B.  & S.  C.  R I’y,  Victoria  Station,  S.W. 
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Belgian  State  Railway 
and  Mail  Packet  Service. 

Via  DOVER  and  OS  TEND. 


SHORT  SEA  PASSAGE  and  Accelerated  ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE  between 

LONDON  and  the  RHINE. 

GERMANY,  SWITZERLAND,  ITALY,  RUSSIA, 

AND 

ALEXANDRIA  for  CAIRO  (Egypt). 

The  Splendid  and  Fast  New  Steamers  Princesse  PLlisabeth,  Princesse  Clement.i)ie, 
Rapide,  Leopold  II.,  Marie  Henriette,  Princesse  Hejiriette,  Princesse  Josephine, 
Prince  Albert,  La  Fla7idre,  and  Ville  de  Douvres,  perform  thrice  daily  the 

SEA  PASSAGE  IN  THREE  HOURS. 

The  new  Turbine  Steamer  “Princesse  Elisabeth  ” is  the  fastest  Channel  Steamer 

afloat  (average  speed  24  knots). 

^ Through  Carriages  from  Ostend  to  Brussels,  Colog>ie,  Viejina,  Bjidapest,  Berlin, 
U'irballeti  {St.  Petersburg),  also  to  Sivitzerland.  Sleeping  Carriage  between  Ostend  and 
Bale,  Cologne,  Vie^nia,  Budapest,  R'ustetidje  (ior  Consta^itwople),  and  Trieste  ^ A ustria), 
for  Alexandria,  Cairo,  etc.,  Berlin,  JPirballefi  {St.  Petersburg),  and  vice  versd. 

V^ireless  Telegraphy  and  Postal  Service  on  every  Steamer. 

THREE  SERVICES  DAILY. 

LONDON-BRUSSELS  THREE  TIMES  DAILY  IN  HOURS. 
LONDON-SWITZERLAND  THREE  TIMES  DAILY  IN  18  HOURS. 
LONDON-MILAN-ITALY  THREE  TIMES  DAILY  IN  27  HOURS. 
LONDON-OSTEND-VIENNA  DAILY  EXPRESS  IN  29  HOURS,  also  to 
BUDAPEST 

LONDON-CONSTANTINOPLE  IN  71  HOURS.  (Vift  Dover-Ostend-Vienna- 

Kustendje.) 

LONDON-ALEXANDRIA  for  CAIRO  (Egypt)  in  5^  DAYS.  (Via  Ostend- 

Vbenna-Trieste  Express.) 

LONDON-OSTEND-BERLIN  DAILY  (Nord  Express)  IN  21  HOURS. 
LONDON-OSTEND-ST.  PETERSBURG  (The  Nord  Express). 

ST.  PETERSBURG-LONDON  IN  61  HOURS  (Twice  Weekly). 

CHEAP  TOURS  in  BELGIUM  and  SEASON  TICKETS,  for  5 and  15  days, 

at  very  low  fares. 

F'or  Information,  Guides  (free),  and  Tickets,  apply  in  London  at  the  1 ICKET 
OFFICES  or  the  BELGIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS  AND  MAIL  PACKET 
SERVICE,  53,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.  ; and  72,  Regent  Street,  W.  ; 
also,  but  for  information  and  guides  only,  to  Mr.  P.  DEFRANCE,  COMMERCIAL 
Representative  of  the  Belgian  state  Railways  in  the  Untied  King- 
dom, 47,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  ; in  Dover  to  the  Belgian  Office,  Strond 
Street  (here  Tickets,  Information,  and  Private  Cabins). 


London=Tilbury— Ostend  Line. 

NEW  FAST  GOODS  SERVICE. 

Daily  and  accelerated  Goods  Service  between  the  CONTINENT  and  ENGLAND, 
via  OSTEND-TILBURY-LONDON.  Goods  forwarded  by  Grand  \'itesse,  also 
perishables,  which  arrive  at  Ostend  before  noon,  will  be  delivered  the  following  day  at 
4 a.m.  at  the  London  Markets,  and  before  10  a.m.  a domicile  in  London.  For  inquiries 
apply  to  Mr.  P.  DEFRANCE,  Commercial  Representative  of  tl.e  Belgian  State 
Railways,  47,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


♦ * ♦ H"- 
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Winter  in 
Switzerland. 

Unrivalled  facilities  for  all 

WINTER  SPORTS. 


*Bob=sleigf)ing, 

Tobogganing, 

Skuing, 

Skating, 

Curling, 

Hockey,  etc. 


For  ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLETS 

and  all  information,  apply  to  . . The 

General  Agency  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways, 

CARLTON  HOUSE, 
lib,  Regent  Street,  Waterloo  Place, 

LONDON,  S.W. 

Through  Tickets  to  Switzerland,  Swiss  Circular  and 
Season  Tickets  issued.  Price  List  gratis  on  application. 

(Mention  this  Guide.) 


Telephone,  8367  Gerrard  . 
Telegrams,  “ Bisenbahn,  London." 
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DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 

CH  LORO  DYN  E 


The  Best  Remedy  known 
for 

COUCHS,  COLDS, 
ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS. 

Acts  like  a charm  in 

DIARRHEA,  CHOLERA, 


Admitted  by  the  Profession 
to  be  the  most  valuable 
Remedy  ever  discovered. 
The  only  Palliative  in 

NEURALGIA, 

GOUT, 

RHEUMATISM, 

TOOTHACHE. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all 


and 

DYSENTERY. 


attacks  of 

SPASMS, 


V. 


Convincing 
Medical  Tes- 
timony ac- 
companies 
each  bottle. 


Of  all  Chemists, 


1/1^,  2/9,  4/6. 

/ 


THE 

MILKCHOGOLATE  “PAR  EXCELLENCE." 


“FIVE  BOYS”  MILK  CHOCOLATE, 

“ Unrivalled  as  a Chocolate  Confection.” 

Medical  Magazine. 

MAKERS  TO  H.M.  THE  KING, 

andtoT.M.  THE  KING  & QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 
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TRADE  5 
MARK 


COURT  PL4STER 

1 OILED  GAUZE 

Medicine  Case,  No.  230 

TABLOi: 


!> 


BRANO 


Mensurements,  8 X 5^  X 2^4  m (closed) 
Wholesale  only 


npact,  portable  dispensary 
of  emergency  drugs  and 
dressings  for  touring  and 
travelling. 

Conveniently  shaped  for 
packing  in  trunk  or  bag. 

Supplied  by  all  chemists, 
in  morocco  or  cowhide 

Price  m London,  50/0  (approx.) 
fitted  complete 


Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co. 


tOPyRiaHT 


Ex.  54 


BAYLEY’S 


Shaving 


IN 

QLASSaiNED, 

PLATED 

CASES, 

1/3  each. 

REFILLS, 
l/=  each. 


Stick. 


IS  PURE, 
ANTISEPTIC, 
AND 

GIVES  A 
FINE 
CREAMY 
LATHER. 


BAYLEY  &J  CO.,  94,  St,  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
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MILD  HAVANA 
FLAVOUR 


FREE  TEST  OF  CieARS 

Genuine  Offer  direct  to  You. 


When  YOU  have  smoked  No.  2 Planter  Cigars  ^ OU  as  a connoisseur 

will  pronounce  them  cheap  at  double  the  price  charged.  We  know 
this  for  a fact  ; it  is  the  opinion  ot  thousands  of  Ciigar  KSmokers  all  over 
the  country.  YOU  as  a connoisseur  will  agree  that  they  are  ecjual  to 
Cigars  usually  sold  at  6d.  each.  W'e don't  want  YOU  merely  to  take 
our  word  for  this,  we  want  YOU  to  take  advantage  ot  our  unequalled 
offer,  and  order  100,  or  50,  and 

SMOKE  S FREE ! 

If  the  flavour  and  quality  are  not  all  we  assert,  return  us  the  remainder 
within  7 days  and 


We  will  refund  your  money  in  full. 


Price,  100  for  12  6,  50  for  6 6. 


POST  FREE. 

Cross  all  cheques  and  Postal  Orders  ‘‘  Stamford,  Scalding  and  Boston  Bank.” 

No.  2 PLANTER  CIGARS  are  mild  and  mellow 

cigars,  blended  with  fine  Havana  tobaccos,  are  rich  tasting, 
and  rich  looking.  We  employ  no  travelling  salesman 
nor  supply  dealers,  but  sell  only  direct  to  discrimi- 
nating smokers  and  clubs.  ON  OUR  BOOKS  TO- 
DAY are  customers  who  have  dealt  continuously 
ith  us  from  the  time  we  started.  Could  we 
have  retained  their  custom,  could  we  have 
held  the  thousands  of  other  men  who 
obtain  their  entire  supply  from  us, 
if  these  Cigars  had  not  demon- 
strated their  superiority  over 
any  other  brand? 

Our  Customers  tell  us 
that  in  size,  looks,  and 
aroma,  PLANTERS 
aresuperiorto  any 
()d.  Cigar  sold  by 
Dealers. 


1 


YOU  are  a discriminating  smoker. 

SMOKE  5 FREE. 

YOU  know  the  taste  and  flavour  of  a really  good  cigar  1 

SMOKE  5 FREE. 

BOND  CIGAR  CO.,  (B)  Alexandra  Dock,  Grimsby. 
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EGYPTIAN  CIGARETTES  PE  LUXE. 

Grand  Continental  Hotel  Buildings.  Opera  Square,  Cairo. 


Ehrmaw  Brothers, 

GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF  HIGH-CLASS  WINES. 

LONDON  HOUSE  TO  : 


EHRMANN  & JILS 
Tours-sur-Marne, 
pres  Bouzy. 


EHRMANN  BROTHERS 
Rudesheirr], 
a/  Rhein. 


EHRMANN  & FILS 
Quai  des  Cl^artrous, 
Bordeaux. 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

43/7  FINSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Write  for  Copies  of  the  Home  and  Export  Pink 
Lists:  Complete  Catalogues  of  best  Wines 
existing,  giving  genuine  Wholesale  Market 

quotations. 
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kk 


EMPRESS” 


MOTOR  TYRES 
AND  TUBES.  . 


Pneumatic  Tyres  with  Plain  Round  Treads,  Grooved  Rubber 
Non-skid  Treads,  and  Steel  Studded  Non-skid  Treads  ; 
also  Tubes  and  Valves. 

Solid  Rubber  Tyres  for  Car,  Van,  and  Omnibus. 


THE  MOTOR  TYRE  & RUBBER  COMPANY,  LTD. 
Hythc  Works,  Hythe  Road, 

Willcsdcn  Junction,  London,  N.W. 


London  Depot : 


Telegrams : 


7a,  Upper  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C.  Assailant,  London. 


A ddress— 


“ Sealed  with  a 
Postage  Stamp.’’ 

CHALMERS’ 

PATENT 

SAMPLE 

POSTING 

BOXES 

( Best  Steel  Tijiplatc') 

These  “ Metal 
Envelopes  ” are 
most  suitable  for 
sending  Samples, 
Valuables,  Natu- 
ral History  Speci- 
mens, Flowers, 
etc.,  etc. 


Send  2 stamps  for  a 
Sample  Box. 

Foreign  stamps 
accepted. 


CHALMERS’  PATENTS  (Limited), 

61,  LEADENHALL  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telegraphic  Address  : Chalmers,  London.  Telephone  : Wall  4422 
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BAEDEKER’S  GUIDE^  BOOKS. 

The  Eastern  Alps.  With  53  Maps,  10  Plans.and  7 i'anoramas.  lothEd. 

1903.  KU'. 

Austria.  With  30  Maps  and  36  Plans.  loth  Ed,  1905,  8.s. 

Belgium  and  Holland.  With  14  Maps  and  22  Plans.  14th  Ed.  1905  6s. 
Berlin  and  its  Environs.  With  4 Maps  and  19  Plans.  2nd  Ed  190^  3S. 
Canada,  with  Newfoundland  and  Alaska.  With  ig  Maps  and  7 

I’lans.  3rd  lid.  1907.  6s. 

Egypt.  With  23  Maps,  66  Plans,  and  59  Vignettes.  6th  Ed.  1908  15s 

Paris  and  its  Environs.  With  12  Maps  and  36  Plans,  rsthEd.1904.  6s 
Northern  France.  With  10  Maps  and  34  Plans,  4th  Ed.  1905.  7S. 
Southern  France.  With  30  Maps,  37  Plans,  and  a Panorama.  5th  Ed. 

1907.  gs. 

Northern  Germany.  With  50  Maps  and  73  Plans.  14th  Ed.  1904.  8s. 
Southern  Germany  With  22  Maps  and  16  Plans,  loth  Ed.  1907,  6s 
Great  Britain.  With  18  Maps,  39  Plans,  and  a Panorama.  6th  Ed’ 

iqc6.  le.v. 

Greece.  With  8 Maps  and  15  Plans.  3rd  Ed.  1905.  8s. 

Italy.  I vol.  1904.  8s. 

Northern  Italy.  With  30  Maps  and  39  Plans.  13th  Ed.  1906,  8s, 
Central  Italy  and  Rome.  With  14  Maps,  49  Plans,  and  a Panorama 

of  Rome.  [4th  Ed.  1004.  7s.  bd. 

Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  etc.  With  27  Maps  and  24  Plans.  14th  Ed. 1903.  6s. 
London  and  its  environs.  With  4 Maps  and  24  Plans.  14th  Ed.  1905.  6s. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  With  37  Maps,  22  Plans,  and  3 

Panoramas.  8th  Ed.  1903.  8j. 

Palestine  and  Syria.  With  lo  Maps  and  48  Plans  and  a Panorama  of 

lerusalem.  4th  Ed.  1906.  i2,v. 

Spain  and  Portugal.  With  7 Maps  and  47  Plans.  2nd  Ed.  1901.  i6s. 
The  Rhine  from  Rotterdam  to  Constance.  With  45  Maps  and  26  Plans. 

6th  Ed.  1906.  js. 

Switzerland.  With  65  Maps,  14  Plans, and  n Panoramas.  21st  Ed. ’or.  8s. 
United  States,  with  an  Excursion  into  Mexico.  W’ith  22  Maps  and  28 

Plans.  3rd  Ed.  1904.  12s. 


JOANNE’S 

GUmES. 

Published  by 

HACHETTE  & CO., 
79,  Brd.  St.  Germain, 
PARIS, 
and 

18,  King  William  Street, 

LONDON. 


Guide  in 

English 

PARIS,  2 francs. 


Handbooks 
in  English 

at  I franc  each. 

Aixles  Bains  Mentone 
Biarritz  Nice,  Monaco 

Cannes  Pan 


GUmE.S 

JOA.N.'VF. 

Fonmaf  m T6 


LONDRE^; 

1 1 I Nv,  7, 5o . 


N 


iBELGIQUE  (^LEM.SEPT 
' ■■-.ETHOLLDeAeT  S^PETERt 
(mOSCOU,''AJiso\ 
(etCOPENH' 
CHAMPAGNES 


BRETAGNE 
7,  50 


NORMANDIE,  Aosge 

7,  50  /AeT  ARDENNET^SACE 


7.50 


foRET 
.7,50'. 


LA  LOIRE  \ BOURGOGNE 

7,50  ^ — Amorvan  jurAv 

-1/SUISSE 

^LA  loir^uvergneN 


AUX 


ET  CENTReV 
7,50  , 


/PTfRENEES 
7,50 


/CEVENHES 

5Fr 


DAUPHINEf  lOFr 
7,50  '>> 


espagne\::;;^.*,^_.e£5  7 

ETPORTUGAL  


PROVENC 
lOF 


C:pRSE. 


Guide  Books  In  French,  with  prices, 
are  as  on  the  map  above. 
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Darlington’s  Handbooks 

“ Nothings  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“ Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

Visitors  to  London  (and  Residents)  should  use 

DARLINGTON’S 


“ Very  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 


LONDON 


“A  brilliant  book.” — 
The  Times. 
“ Particularly  good.’  — 
Academy. 


By  E.  C.  COOK  AND  4th  Edition  F{evised, 
E.  T.  COOK,  M.A.  51- 


ENVIRONS. 


24  Maps  and  Plans. 
60  Illustrations. 

“The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — 

Liverpool  Daily  Post. 


60  Ulus.  Maps  and  Plans,  51- 

NORTH  WALES. 


loo  Ulus.  Maps  and  Plans,  Sj- 

DEVON  & CORNWALL. 


Visitors  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgoiv,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  Hastings, 
St.  Leonards,  Worthing,  Bournetnouth,  Exefer,  Torquay,  Paignioti, 
Exmouth,  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Daivlish,  Plymouth,  Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  Falmouth,  The  Lizard,  Penzance,  Land's  End, 
Scilly  Isles,  St.  Ives,  Newquay,  Tintagel,  Clovelly,  llfracontbe,  Lynton, 
Minehead,  Bideford,  Wye  Valley,  Severn  Valley,  Bath,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Malvern,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Llan- 
drindod Wells,  Brecon,  Ross,  Tintern,  Llan^llen,  Aberystwyth, 
Toivyn,  Barmouth,  Dolgelley,  Harlech,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Llandudno, 
Rhyl,  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  P enmaen maivr , Llanfairfechan,  Bangor, 
Carnarvon,  Beddgelert,  Snowdon,  Festiniog,  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-coed, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Norfolk  Broads,  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Channel  Islands  should  use 


Darling:ton’s  Handbooks, 

Post-free  from  Darlington  (S’  Co.,  Llangollen. 

Llangollen:  Darlington  & Co.  London:  Simpkin’s. 
Paris  and  New  York:  Brentano’s. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 
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Health  Resorts  Bureau, 

27,  CHANCERY  LANE,  W.C, 

Guide  Book,  Medical  & General  Publishers. 

HEALTH  RESORT  PUBLICATIONS. 

HEALTH  RESORTS  OF  EUROPE. 

A Medical  and  Popular  Guide  to  the  Mineral  Spring's,  Climatic, 

Mountain  and  Seaside  Health  Resorts,  Air  Cures,  etc.,  of  Europe. 

By  TEIOS.  LINN,  M.D.  {of  Nice). 

With  Appendicks: 

. British  and  Foreign  Hydropathic  Establishments,  Sanatoria,  Private  Cliniques,  etc. 
l>.  British  Balneological  and  Climatological  Society. 

I . The  Continental  Anglo-American  Medical  Societjc 

d.  The  American  Dental  Society  of  Europe,  etc. 

e.  1 lie  Open-.\ir  Cure — British  & Foreign  Sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  Lung  Disea.scs. 

Price  2/6  net. 


THE  LEVANTINE  RIVIERA,  ITALY  (Genoa  to 

Pisa).  By  W.  T.  Beeby,  M.D.,  and  E.  A.  Reynolds-Ball. 
Price  2/6  net. 


SUMMER  RESORTS  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE. 

Bv  John  W.  Potter,  F.R.G.S.  Second  Edition  Enlarged.  Price 
1/6  net,  or  2 Irancs. 


FRENCH  LAW  AND  CUSTOMS  FOR  THE  ANQLO  = 

SAXON.  A Guide  for  Every-Day  Use.  By  Arthur  S.  Browne, 
Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Second  Edition  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Price  2/6  net. 


ROME  AS  A WINTER  RESORT.  By  A.  G.  Welsford, 

M.D.,  E.R.C.S.  With  reliable  Climatological  Tables.  Illustrated 
with  3 beautiful  photogravures.  2 6 net. 

THIRTY=FIVE  YEARS  OF  MEDICAL  PRACTICE 

AT  CONTREXEVILLE  (written  for  and  at  the  request  of  his 
patients).  By  Dr.  Debout  p’Estrees.  Containing  valuable 
chapters  on  Gout,  Gravel,  Stone,  Diabetes,  etc.  Price  16  net. 


CARLSBAD.  By  Dr.  Zatloukal.  Second  Edition  Revised. 
Copious  Illustrations  and  Map.  1/6  net. 

A Gossiping  Guide  to  the  Italian  Lakes. 

COMO  AND  ITALIAN  LAKE  LAND.  An  Historical, 

Archaeological,  and  Artistic  Guide  to  the  Italian  Lakes  and  their 
neighbouring  Towns — Milan,  Como,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Saronno, 
Vercelli,  Novara,  Varallo.  Charmingly  illustrated  by  Jessie 
MacGregor.  By  Rev.  T.  W.  M.  Lund,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool.  A few  copies  left,  to  be  had  at 
8/-  net,  post  free. 


All  the  above  to  be  obtained  of 

THE  HEALTH  RESORTS  BUREAU, 

27,  Chancery  Lane,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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— When  planning  a tour 

you  should  enlist  the  services  of 

THE  WORLD  OF  TO-DAY, 

BY  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF, 

HCAUSE  this  is  the  only  thoroughly  up-to-date  geogra- 
(I9  phical  work  in  existence  and  contains  the  most  accurate 
figures  obtainable.  It  will  show  you  which  places  you 
ought  to  see — which  to  avoid.  Your  friends  can  follow  your 
progress,  when  you  leave  home,  by  means  of  the  work’s 
descriptions  and  plates. 

No  lists  of  figures  in  the  text  ; these  are  set  out  separately 
under  a Commercial  Survey,  which  is  handy  for  reference. 

The  maps  are  prepared  from  latest  surveys. 

Many  of  the  greatest  travellers  of  the  day  have  purchased 
the  book.  This  is  what  Mr.  Harry  de  VV’indt  thinks  of  it  : 
“Pray  put  me  down  as  a subscriber  for  Mr.  Moncrieff’s  The 
IVorld  of  To-day.  I consider  it  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
engrossing  works  on  the  subject  of  geography  and  exploration 
that  have  appeared  for  many  years.’’ 

PROSPECTUS  SENT  TO  ANYONE  MENTION- 
ING “ MEDITERRANEAN  WINTER  RESORTS.” 

The  work  will  be  sent  complete  on  receipt  of  6 -.  Balance 
(42  -)  by  small  monthly  instalments. 

THE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  Co. , 34-5,  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


THE  WORLD-WIDE  ATLAS. 


A Wonderful  Production.  Known  Everywhere  for  its  Excellence. 
Containing  2 Frontispieces,  Introduction,  128  Coloured  Maps,  & Index  to  64,000  Places. 
Royal  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.  ; half-bound 

morocco,  12s.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Maps,  Atlases,  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes,  Wall 
Illustrations,  etc.,  and  List  of  Object  Lesson  Pictures,  post  free. 

W.  & A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Limited, 

Edina  Works,  Easter  Road,  & 20,  South  Saint  Andrew  St.,  Edinburgh  ; 

7,  Paternoster  Square,  London,  E.C. 


Marlborough’s  Travellers’  Practical  Manual 

OF  CONVERSATION  IN  FOUR  LANGUAGES  -English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian.  Wrapper,  1/- ; cloth,  16 ; leather  tuck,  net  2 6. 


FRENCH  ^ 

CERIVIAN  I 

ITALIAN  j 

SPANISH  I 

PORTUGUESE  \ 

GREEK  (Modern)  I. 

ARABIC  (Syrian)  I 

EGYPTIAN  (Arabic)  j 


SELF-TAUGHT 

1,'-  each  ; Cloth,  1/6  each. 

SELF-TAUGHT 

2/-  each ; Cloth,  2/6  each. 


j Containing 

Travel  Talk 
for 

Railway, 
Steamboat, 
Customs, 
Hotels, 
y etc.,  etc. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls.  *>  For  a Complete  List  send  for  (Jl)  Catalogue 

London:  E.  MARLBOROUGH  & CO.,  51,  OLD  BAILEY,  E.C. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  YEAR  BOOK,  1907. 

Croivn  Zvo,  700  pages. 

Founded  by  three  Public  School  Men  (Eton,  Harrow  and  Winchester). 

Recently  enlarged.  I'ull  information  with  regard  to  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools, 
Entrance  Scliolarships,  and  training  for  future  Professions.  3 6 net.  Post  free,  3 10 

THE  GIRLS’  SCHOOL  YEAR  BOOK. 

(Public  Schools.)  Second  Annual  Issue,  1907. 

New  and  Complete  List  of  Public  Secondary  Schools  for  Girls.  Every  Professional 
Detail  of  Secondary  P'ducation  for  Girls.  A Guide  to  Girls'  Education  at  School  and 
after  School.  Price  2 6 net  from  any  Bookseller,  or  post  free  2 10  fiom — 

SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  & CO.,  25,  High  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

These  books  are  practically  the  official  medium  of  communication  between  Public 
Schools,  Preparatory  Schools  and  the  Public. 

THE  SEVEN  CITIES  OF  DELHI. 

By  GORDON  RISLEY  HEARN  (Captain  R.E.). 

Large  crown  8z/o,  cloth  liilt,  10,6  net. 


CALCUTTA : PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  KATHLEEN  BLECHYNDEN. 

With  Illustrations  from  Portraits  and  Engravings  and  a Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8po,  clothe  7;-  net. 

W.  THACKER  & CO.,  2,  Creed  Lane,  London. 


RHYMES  AND  RONDEAUX. 

By  J.  E.  B.  & J.  W.  M. 

“A  pleasant  book  of  light  verse.” — T.P.'s  Weekly, 

“ Many  of  these  follow  Mr.  Austin  Dobson — indeed 
— but  in  a spirit  of  intelligent  discipleship.”— Chronicle. 

“ J.  £.  B.  has  a lively  sense  of  the  humour  of  things,  and  combines 
a pretty  taste  in  rhymes  with  considerable  dexterity  in  the  handling  of 
difficult  metres.”— Middlese.v  County  Times. 

“ Many  of  the  verses  have  appeared  in  the  Academy  and  Punch  and 
the  Westminster — sufficient  hall-marks  of  excellence.” — Queen. 

“The  rondeaux  on  Cats  are  worthy  their  theme.” — Westminster 
Gazette.  Price  is.  net. 

The  Health  Resorts  Bureau,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CARTHAGE  AND  TUNIS, 

The  Old  and  New  Gates  of  the  Orient. 

By  DOUGLAS  SLADEN, 

With  Six  Maps,  two  being  by  Baedeker  in  colours,  and  68  Illus- 
trations on  Art  paper,  including  Six  Coloured  Plates. 

In  2 Vols.,  demy  8po,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  24/-  net. 

London:  HUTCHINSON  & iCO.,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

“ HEALTH  RESORT.”— The  Leading  Organ  for 
Travellers.  — Beautifully  Illustrated.  Monthly.  Price  3t/. 
Best  medium  for  advertising  Hotels,  Sanatoria,  Hydros,  Boarding- 
Houses,  Paying  Guests,  Apartments.  Large  circulation  among 
doctors,  literary  people,  the  wealthy  travelling  and  tourist  public. 
Offices:  140,  Wardour  Street,  I.ondon,  W. 
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The  World.’’  TUESDAY 

Published  Simultaneously  in 
London  and  Paris. 

A JOURNAL  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


TH  E favourite  Social  = Literary 
Weekly  in  every  Town  and 
Country  House  of  any  conse- 
quence, and  especially  indis- 
pensable to  the  traveller  abroad. 


Offices:—!,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C.  ; 
9,  FLEET  STREET,  EX. 


“‘‘CDe  Court  Sournal.” 

{Sixpence  Weekly.) 

THE  LEADING  PAPER  FOR 
SOCIETY  NEWS,  WEDDINGS, 

AND  ENGAGEMENTS. 

Publishing  Offices:  161,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Telegrams:  Court  Journal,  London.  Telephone  No.  Central  14236. 


1907. 


364  Pages.  10s.  6d.  28  full-page  illustrations  and 

ttew  map  Tourist  India.” 


THE  TOURIST’S  INDIA, 

By  EUSTACE  REYNOLDS=BALL,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.C.I. 


“ The  best  hand-book  to  India  I have  seen.”— 7'.  P.'s  IPeekly. 

“ Incomparably  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  any  guide-book.”—  Truth. 
Embodying  with  the  picturesque  aspects  of  the  Empire  much  practical  and  up-to- 
date  information.” — Outlook. 

“ More  or  less  of  a finger-post,  directing  the  traveller  to  almost  every  sight  worth 
seeing  in  the  capacious  Land  of  —Graphic. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  & CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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NORTH  AFRICA  MISSION. 

(Evang^elical  and  Undenominational.) 

WORKING  AMONGST  MOHAMMEDANS  IN 

Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt. 


OFFICE  OF  MISSION: 

4,  HIGHBURY  CRESCENT,  LONDON,  N. 

Hon.  Secretary:  Pastor  FULLER  GOOCH. 
Secretary':  C.  L.  TERRY,  IVI.B. 


lYIOROCCO  — .Stations  : Tangier,  Tetuan,  Larache,  Casa- 
blanca, and  Fez. 

TANGIER — Headquarters  of  Mission  at  Hope  House. 

Tulloch  Memorial  Hospital  for  Moori.sh  Men,  under  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Wilson. 

Women’s  Hospital,  in  the  town,  for  Moorish  Women, 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Breeze,  M.B. 

ALGERIA  — Stations  : Algiers,  Djemaa  Sahridj  (in  La 
Grande  Kabylie),  Constantine,  and  Cherchell. 
ALGIERS — Address  of  Senior  Missionary  : M.  Cuendet, 
35,  Rue  Dupuch. 

CONSTANTINE — Address  of  Senior  Missionary:  Mr. 

Lochhead,  No.  6o,  Rue  Nationale. 

TUNISIA  — Stations  at  Tunis,  Sousse,  Kairouan,  Bizerta, 
and  Sfax. 

TUNIS — Address  of  Senior  Missionary  : Mr.  Liley,  lo,  Rue 
de  la  Medersa  Es  Slimania. 

TRIPOLI — Senior  Missionary,  Mr.  W.  Venables,  Tripoli, 
Barbary. 

EGYPT  — Stations  : Alexandria  and  Shebin-el-Kom. 

ALEXANDRIA — Address  of  Senior  Missionary  : Mr.  W. 
Dickins,  Ras-el-Teen. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  MISSION. 

“NORTH  AFRICA,”  an  illustrated  Monthly  Magrazine,  containing 
news  from  Field,  ARTICLES  ON  MOHAMMEDANISM,  etc., 
etc.  Price,  One  Pennj'  Monthly  ; post  free,  is.  6d.  per  annum. 

“ THE  GOSPEL  IN  NORTH  AFRICA,”  by  Rev.  John  Rutherfurd, 
B.D.,  and  Edward  H.  Glenny.  Containing  description  of  the 
countries  and  peoples  of  North  Africa  ; Social  Customs  ; a sketch 
of  Mohammedanism  ; and  the  History  of  the  North  Africa  Mission, 
Maps,  Tables,  etc.,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations. 
Price,  IS.  6d. ; paperboards,  2S.6d. ; cloth  boards  (art  edition)  3s.  6d. 

VARIOUS  BOOKLETS. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE 
GOSPEL  IN  FOREIGN.  PARTS. 


CONTINENTAL  CHAPLAINCIES. 

In  addition  to  its  large  Colonial  and  Missionary  operations,  the  Society 
has  about  150  Chaplaincies  in  Europe.  For  the  support  of  the  latter  it  does 
not  apply  any  of  the  General  Fund  raised  for  its  Colonial  and  Missionary 
work,  with  the  exception  of  a Grant  of  ^525  distributed  among  some  of  the 
permanent  Chaplaincies. 

The  Chaplaincies,  where  there  are  permanent  Chaplains,  are  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  Continental  Chaplaincies’  Fund  of  the  Society.  This  fund,  in 
turn,  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  offertories  received  at  these  Chaplaincies. 

At  all  the  Society's  Chaplaincies  the  Holy  Communion  should  be 
celebrated  every  Sunday,  early  in  the  morning,  and,  if  there  be  occasion., 
after  Morning  Prayer. 

The  Society’s  Address  is  TUFTON  STREET,  WESTMINSTER.  S.W. 

THE  COLONIAL  AND  CONTINENTAL  CHURCH  SOCIETY. 

COLONIAL. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  send  forth  Clergymen,  Lay  Evangelists,  and  Scliool 
Teachers  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  wherever  OUR  COUN  rRYMp:N  are  to  be  found. 

The  Agents  employed  number  274,  as  follows  Clergymen,  173  ; Catechists  and 
Schoolmasters,  37  ; Female  Teachers  and  Pupil  Teachers  in  Training,  64. 

The  Society  has  agents  in  47  Colonial  Dioceses. 

The  income  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1907,  was  ^32,271  13V.  lod. 

CONTINENTAL. 

To  send  Chaplains  to  minister  to  Residents  and  Travellers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

1.  To  settlements  of  Artisans,  Miners,  and  others,  scattered  over  the  Continent. 

2.  To  places  where  invalids  resort  in  the  Winter  Months. 

3.  To  English  Travellers  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain, 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzerland. 

Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  .Secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Mullins, 
M.A.,  at  the  Society's  House,  9,  Sp:rJEANTS’  INN,  Flh:ET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C., 
and  at  the  Bank  of  Messrs.  BARCLAY  & Co.,  Ltd.,  54,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  U CO..  Ltd. 

ST.  GEORGE,  Champion  of  Christendom 
and  Patron  Saint  of  England. 

By  Mrs.  E.  O.  Gordon,  author  of  “ Life  of  Dean  Buck- 
land.”  With  full-page  Illustrations  and  a Binding  Design 
copied  from  a Sixteenth-Century  Volume.  Royal  Svo, 

21s.  net. 

ANCIENT  LEGENDS  OF  ROMAN 

HISTORY. 

Ettore  Pais,  Professor  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  Naples. 
Translated  by  Mario  E.  Coskn/.a.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  15s. 


MEDALLIONS  FROM  EARLY 

FLORENTINE  HISTORY. 

By  Emily  Underdown  (Norley  Chester),  author  of 
“.Stories  from  Dante,”  etc.,  etc.  Imp.  i6mo,  5s.  net. 
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DISTSNCT  QUALITIES 

which  difTepentiate  them  from  all  other  cycles 
are  possessed  by  SINGER  CYCLES.  From  the 
PERFECT  OIL  BATH  CASE,  which  by  a con- 
tinual lubrication  of  the  chain  robs  cycling*  of 
its  labour,  to  the  smallest  detail,  everything*  is 
desig*ned  to  facilitate  easy  propulsion  and  com- 
fortable riding*.  Write  for  Lists. 

SINGER  & CO.,  LTD. 

Coventry,  ENGLAND. 

LONDON:  17,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  TEA  GO.’S 
DELICIOUS  TEAS. 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  GROWERS. 

Are  delivered  at  Customers’  Residences,  Under  Bond,  at  Special  Rates, 
including  all  charges  for  Carriage,  Foreign  Duty,  Bonding,  & Shipping. 

Visiters  to  the  Riviera  and  all  parts  of  the  Continent  can 
obtain  these  Choice  Teas  at  Moderate  Cost  and  without  trouble. 

Write  for  Foreign  Price  List  to 
EMPIRE  WAREHOUSES,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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A HOLIDAY 


WITHOUT  A KODAK  IS 
ONLY  HALF  A HOLIDAY. 


Photography  with 
a KODAK  presents 
no  difficulties 
whatever. 


YOU  PUT  THE  FILM  IN 
THE  KODAK  IN  BROAD 
DAYLIGHT.  YOU  DE- 
VELOP THE  PICTURES 
IN  DAYLIGHT. 

• 

AIN  ALBliHI  OF  KODAK 
PICTURES  MAKES  A 
SPLENDID  RECORD 
OF  YOUR  HOLIDAY. 


There  is  no  necessity  for 
technical  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience. You  can  start 
now.  With  every  Kodak 
we  give  a manual  explain- 
ing exactly  what  you  have 
to  do,  and  even  the  novice 
can  command  success. 
You  can  buy  Kodaks  from 
5/-  upwards.  Complete 
outfits  from  13/-.  Supplies 
obtainable  everywhere. 


Write  for  a copy  of  the  KODAK  BOOK,  mentioning 
“ Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts.”  You  will  find  in  it 
full  particulars  of  the  Kodak  system. 


KODAK,  UIMITED, 

57-61,  Clerkennell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Branches  : 96,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool ; 72-74,  Buchanan  Street, 
Glasgow  ; 59,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ; 60,  Cheapside,  E.C.  ; 

115,  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 171-173,  Regent  Street,  W.  ; 40,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  ; and  all  Dealers. 


<( 


The,  Best  of  ^ERyTMiMC 

m Taste^fuu  Dr^ss" 


•V  ROYAL  WARRANT 
OF 

APPOINTMENT 


Court  Gowns, 
Presentation  Dresses, 
Wedding  Trousseaux, 


TO 

HER  MAJESTY 
QUEEN  ALEXANORA^ 


‘Dinner  Dresses, 
Reception  Gowns, 
Evening  Gowns. 
Tea  Gowns. 
Lingerie. &c 


Ltd. 


S/AARJUPfO  bATtpASHIOMS 
FOR^TME.  Pkesemt  Season. 

ORIGINALITY  OF  DESIGN, 

RICHEST,  MATERIALS, 

SUPREME  GOOD  TASTE. 


Str^ecl 


London  .W. 


GENTLEMENS’ 

Fur-lined  Overcoats 

READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  WEAR 


FOR 

TRAVELLING 

FOR 

MOTORING 

FOR 

DRIVING 
&c,,  &c., 


At  prices  from 

£10 

to 


£500 


• . THE  . 


# 


International  Fur  Store 

163  & 165  REGENT  STREET,  W 


Trinfmed  . . . 
Russian  Sable 
Hudson  Bay  Sable 
OttQr 

and  other  Furs 

. ..  -r 

CA'RRIAGE 

I 

MOTOR 

and 

TRAVELLING 

RUGS 

in  great 
variety 


